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ADOLESCENCE 


r 


| the places where the miners dwell Friday night has 

a tremendous significance. Every other Friday is a 
“pay-day.”. Consequently, there is fleeting joy in the little 
homes which clutter about the unsightly pit-heaps in the 
county of Darlstone. On the opposite occasions Friday is 
the day preceding the pay. Thus Friday night is either a 
night of realization or one of anticipation, glorious or 
lugubrious. Why the miner should be paid on the Friday 
of one week and the Saturday of the next is of small mo- 
ment. The week-end when pay comes on a Friday is called 
“Paw Week”; the other is called “Barf Week.” 

Friday has a further great significance for the younger 
section of the mining proletariat, It is the last day of the 
eurrent school week, The next day is Saturday, and that 
Means a great deal. It means happiness and freedom, for 
there is no schoolbell to tug at the hearts of little ones, no 
(eacher, no petty harassing care. 

This particular night was a great night in the life of 
Joseph Tarrant, the greatest night since his birth. He had 
tenched the colossal age of fourteen. With school children 
\t is a momentous age. It is the last of their school lives, 
(he time when all the fetters are snapped. At four o’clock 
that day Joe Tarrant stepped out of the playground of the 
Manhope Road Schools, Shielding, a free person. He was 

' {tee, School-life was ended. He was a hero, for his mates 
if the classroom had known this day. All the week they 
lad envied his good fortune. They had made their secret 
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comparisons. In so many weeks they would be equal to 
him. Then... 

Joe had been proud when the schoolmaster had called 
him out in front of the class. 

“This will be your last day, Tarrant?” he had said. 

Yes, sir.” 

“Where do you intend working?” 

“Hunton pit, sir.” 

He had given him the necessary certificate. : 
Joe stepped out of the school playground and set o 
walking across the waste ground between the school and the 
nearest houses, which was the envy of all the builders in 
Shielding. His mates walked with him, silent little hero- 
worshipers. They emerged upon Stanhope Road, just op- 

posite the hotel, and there they halted. 

Joe gazed across the open space beside the hotel for a few 
minutes. His companions waited in silence and followed his 
gaze. Immediately beyond the allotments was a row of 
two-sized flats, standing like infantry barracks. At the 
bottom of this street, at right angles, ran a railway, ever 
laden with trucks for the purpose of the mines. Away in 
the distance, above all, in gloomy isolation, towered Hunton 
pit-head. Joe’s gaze went thither, to the two black wheels 
jutting out from their steel encasements into the heavens, 
turning and turning and scowling at the face of God. 

There is nothing more hideous upon éarth than a mine- 
head. Man, in his vanity, endeavors to modernize his 
mines. It is a travesty upon his majesty. No man can 
modernize a mine, for it never seems to fit in with the 
scheme of things. The earth revolts so strongly against 
man’s scratchings in its vitals that everything pertaining 
to those scratchings must be gigantic and hideous. Hunton 
Colliery was considered an epic in mine fashionings. Even 


- eel affair, built for the 
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the bellows in the smith 
y were blown by electricit 

It was hideous all the same, right from the pithead ae 
ss the colliery offices. The pithead towered over every- 
thing, a honeycomb of steel, Supporting two wheels alwa 
revolving in opposite directions, always churning coal i 
Es hidden deeps. Attached to this affair were the black 
uses containin tenan 
— g the screens and the appur ces of the 

Joe watched this sight for a few minutes. He could see 
the two ropes stretching from the tops of the wheels to 
(he engine-house below, and he could distinguish the revo- 


Immediately began to revol i 
sow i as dasorain ve again. A cage had ascended ; 
ne be workin’ there Monday,” he announced 
‘ull of life Joe bounded off down th 
ae e road that | 
oe Just beyond the Park Cut the road — 
Sin skirting the Park for a considerable distance 
e road is level. Joe did not feel tired. At the to ' 
i! Berwick Street he paused to look in at the ‘oce . 
window, then he dashed off down the street, or 
+ entered the kitchen of his home 
{ was anything but clean and tid 
a 'y. Ther i 
furniture to make it uncomfortably full i ae 
full-sized bed in the corner 


purpose of consuming coal. Before 


It stood a tremendous fender and its accompanying steel 


five irons, 
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In later life Joe Tarrant looked back and saw the people 
who were his parents. At the moment he was not so con- 
cerned about them. But later . . . Mining leads to excess 
in all directions. His father and mother were of the earth 
most earthy. They had instincts no higher than the ani- 
mals, and they lived lives of utter sexual carelessness. They 
had sponsored fifteen children. Some had died. Joe was 
the tenth of the brood. It was because he had been hardy 
that he had managed to survive. His mother’s body had 
been disfigured beyond recognition by the pains of child- 
birth. Her stomach was distended until it impeded her 
when she walked. Her face was drawn. Her legs were 
posts holding up her monstrous body, revolting continually 
at the presence of varicose veins. Her breasts... 1! And 
his father was prematurely old, aged by alcohol and ter- 
rible battles with the coal-face. ; 

Here they lived. How they lived was a mystery. They 
were huddled together as best it could be managed. It 
was difficult to differentiate the sexes in that airless house, 
with its black beetles and its bugs. Joe could not remember 
a time when there had not been a bed in the kitchen. 
The place could not be kept clean. Domestic life was 
foul. ... 

He tossed his cap on to the couch. 

“Curt’ns not up, Ma?” 

“T’ll put ’em up afore supper,” she wheezed. “Run oot’n 
get a poond o’ cheese.” 

It was the usual Friday night delicacy. Joe always went 
for the cheese. If it was pay-Friday night he paid for it; 
if it was not he paid the next day. To-night, being pay- 
Friday night he took the money and dashed off. He soon 
returned. 

At five o’clock Thomas Tarrant, his father, arrived. 


a 
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Without washing any particle of the dirt from his body 
lie oat down to his tea. The rest of the family did likewise. 
Aftor tea, Joe went out. He had duly received his penny, 
Clqurettes were five for twopence. He bought a piste 
with and set off towards the West Park, Arrived there. 
he wut down upon the grass to smoke. 
When night fell and the park-keeper had tolled the bell 
') warn the loiterers that soon the gates would be closed 
I went back to his home, His brothers and sisters watt 
i bed, Everything in the flat was in its place usual for 
Vrlday night. The fender was on the couch. The toil of 
ih day was ended. Joe entered meekly enough and began 
iW nlace his shoes. His mother gave him some food. He 
weit to bed. They slept three in a bed in his room. 
lhe next morning he was up betimes. He ate his break- 
fast and commenced his round of errands. It is not to 
ihe eredit of his parents that they had forgotten his age 
lit they were both sorely puzzled by his eagerness to 
wel ils errands done. By half-past ten he was free, and 
the u dog, he trotted off to Hunton. He arrived at that 
tly place long before eleven, There was a small queue 
vt en waiting at the door of the undermanager’s office 
Whlth seemed to be presided over by a tall, officious-looking 
er eon, i 
veg Se knew that it was Tot Johnson, the lodge 
I’) Neekin’ a start,” Joe explained. 
Hin’ lef? school ?” 
lwe nodded. 
What they call ya?” 
loo Tarrant.” 
‘Tom's lad?” 
"Veg,!! 
‘lll got ya started,” said Tot Johnson. 
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At eleven o’clock the door of the undermanager’s office 
opened and the men went in to interview that official one 
at a time. Some stayed a considerable time, while others 
made a perfunctory visit. Joe’s turn came. 

“Well?” bellowed Reynolds, the undermanager. (He 
always bellowed at visitors.) 

“Tom Tarrant’s lad wants a start,” Tot explained. 

“Got a certificate?” 

Joe unearthed a piece of paper from his pocket and 
gave it to Johnson, who handed it to Reynolds. 

“Start six o’clock on Monday,” said Reynolds. 


Ii 


Joe did not tell the family the joyful news until he ad- 
judged the moment opportune. He was a precocious boy. 
More momentous things were talked about in the family 
circle than that, When he did mention it, his father and 
mother marveled. 

“What’s the screens like, Dad?” he asked. 

“Screens! Wi’at screens?” 

“At the pit.” 

“Screens at the pit! W’at are ya talkin’ aboot?” 

“M startin’ there on Monday.” 

Tom Tarrant sat bolt upright, knife and fork erect. 

“So ’e is!” ejaculated Meg Tarrant. “’E’s fowerteen!” 

“An’ you never said anything, oor Joe!” reproached one 
of his sisters. 

“What was the good?” he said. “I mightn’t ’ave got 
a start.” 

“My word!” 

“Qo got ya started?” his father asked. 

“Tot Johnson took me to see a nasty ole man.” 
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Tis father laughed. “Ole Leather Lugs shoot at ya?” 
he asked. 

“Leather Lugs!” 

“Aye—Tom Renells?” 

“Yes, Awful.” 

“But ’e gave ya a start?” 

“On the screens. W’at’s it like?” 

“Not bad. Y’ll soon be doon the pit.” 

“Will I, Dad?” Joe was thrilled to the core of his being. 


Down the pit. ... 


“Be a good lad,” said his father as he left the table. 

“Til try,” Joe promised. 

The day sped on swift wings. Time passes swiftly with 
ehildren. The week-end came and went. With the pro- 
letariat the week-end is short. It is over in the early 
hours of Monday morning. Joe’s mother roused him at a 
quarter to five. 

“Come on, son,” she whispered. - 

He left the warm bed to his two younger brothers and 
wont into the kitchen, clad only in his shirt. 

“W’at’ll I wear?” he asked, standing over the fire. 

“Yore school things,” she said. 

“An’ w’en I come ’ome?” 

“Oh, never mind,” she cried irritably, “you'll ’ave ter 
make do some’ow, an’ I’ll try to do somethin’ soon’s I can.” 

“Wen ?”? 

“Nex? week.” 

A little later she made ready to go back to bed. She 
had already been up during the night, getting her husband 
off to work, 

“Good mornin’,” she said. 

Joe began to dress. 

He munched at his breakfast all alone. This was a new 
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adventure for him. He had not even eaten his breakfast 
alone before. 

At half-past five he was ready. There was a can upon 
the table containing tea, and a red handkerchief wrapped 
around some food. He picked it up and went to the door. 
He halted. His mother was sleeping now in the bed. She 
snored loudly. He felt a desire to kiss her, and he wondered 
if he dare. It was a long time since he had kissed his 
mother. It was most unusual for him to want to kiss his 
mother. His courage failed him and he went on. He 
went out into the street. The door banged. 

Turning into Stanhope Road he set off briskly toward 
Hunton. There were a few men walking in the same di- 
rection, and he concluded that they would be his work- 
mates. He trudged on. He arrived at the Time Office. 

The clerk took the slip of paper from him and read it, 
He wrote in a huge ledger and then gave him a little 
board, upon which was painted a number—354. The 
smooth surface of the board was well coated with white 
chalk, One had to take a piece of pencil and write upon 
the board one’s name and a legend: “One Shift,” along 
with the date. The clerk in the Time Office did something 
mysterious with the board when he got hold of it. 

“Take this to the Head Keeker;” said the clerk to Joe. 

Joe was confused. He had entered a new world. Clutch- 
ing his food, the board and the paper, he left the office and 
walked up the road which led to the pit mouth. Beneath 
the shadow-of a huge black building, near the steps leading 
to a gangway, Joe found a group of boys. He felt shy as 
he approached them, 

“W'at’ll I do wi’ this?” he asked one of the boys. 

The youth scrutinized the paper carefully. “A new kid,” 
he announced. “W’at’s yore name?” 


i... 


ADOLESCENCE II 
"Joe Tarrant.” 
"Go ta Stan’ep, eh?” 
"Yos.” 


In the school team, weren’t ya?” 

Yes,” said Joe, humbly. 

"Ya give it ta Jim Bailey an’ ’e’ll tell ya w’at ta do,” 
wild one. “Yl be warmin’ cans the forst day, an’ then 
y'll go on the sereens.” 

At this moment the buzzer sounded harshly. They all 
jwyun to climb up the steep iron steps which led to the 
wreens, 

Joe followed. 

‘They climbed the steps shied, led to: an iron gangway, 
funning over the railway siding. Crossing this gangway’ 
(hey entered the huge building which housed the screening 
jlant, A terrific groaning and screeching assailed Joe’s ears 
and a whirl of coal dust made his vision hazy. He could 
lutinguish feebly glowing electric lights and hear the pow- 
wful voices of men rising above the noise made by the 
iwuchinery. For a moment he was afraid. He was fearful. 
All children are startled by machinery at their first en- 
*ounter after leaving the safe harborage of the elementary 
whool. Machinery is awesome, fear-compelling. And little 
‘oes man dream of the effect it has upon his soul, 

"There’s Bailey!” howled Joe’s friend. 

Joe groped his way along the narrow path between the 
two slowly-moving belts until he came to where Bailey 
atood, 

"Mister Bailey!” 

Jim Bailey was the Head Keeker at Hunton Colliery. 
tle was the foreman of all the unskilled labor attached to 
ihe pit-head, and had charge of the loading of the cages, 
ihe tipping of the coal tubs and the subsequent screening 
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of the coal and truck-loading. He was responsible directly 
to the engineer. 

“You the new lad?” he yelled. 

Yes.” 

“See that man ower there?” he shouted. Joe looked 
and nodded, for his eyes were beginning to grow accustomed 
to the gloom of the place. “’E’ll tell you w’at to do.” 

Joe stumbled and fioundered in the semi-darkness until 
he atrived at the man to whom he had been directed. His 
new master proved to be very human, and directed him in 
his duties. Soon he found himself collecting all the cans 
of tea that were standing about and carried them out to a 
cabin where a huge brazier was glowing. His duties for 
that day were simple. He had to keep the brazier burning 
and the cans warming. _. 

Joe found his new master instructing him in the duties 
that were required of him after the warm tea had been 
consumed by the various owners. This fellow, Abe 
Rutherfold, a kind and sympathetic soul, went to great 
lengths to explain the mechanism and functions of the 
screening house. He explained to Joe that when the tubs 
arrived at the surface they were taken to the weighing 
machine, weighed and checked. They were then emptied 
down the chute which was so arranged that the small coal 
slid through the bars and the larger pieces of coal slid down 
and came through the aperture near which they were sitting, 

to do a trip along the belt. Joe realized how cunningly 
the arrangements worked, for he could see that the small 
coal was not lost, but came along a belt of its own. Boys 
made it their business to pick the pieces of stone, shale 
or rubble from the appliance. At the end of the process 
the coal fell into the trucks below. 

For the rest of the eight-hour shift Joe was diligent in 
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hin task, He grew accustomed to the noise and gloom 
ind very soon he was able to pounce upon the pieces of 
stone that came his way. When he had a lot of stone to 
tontend with, and being near the beginning of the belt 
le began to wonder why a young man should be so busy 
writing upon a board, shouting out numbers, and continu- 
ally stopping the belt. Joe asked him the nature of his job. 

"I lay tubs out,” he explained. “When a tub of coal 
tomes with a lot of stone in it I take its number and the 
hap who filled it is fined.” 

"Very much?” 

“About fourpence generally.” 

Joe failed to appreciate the justice of this, 

"If we didn’t they’d fill a lot of stone,” said the young 
ivan, 

And the first day ended, 

Joe became a regular screen boy. As the days went by 
he found new companions. His old friends from the Stan- 
hope Road Schools percolated through the maw of the 
volllery offices and found employment by his side, As 
they came, his comrades of the Screens disappeared down 
(he mine. Joe soon discovered that this happened in strict 
rotation, and soon he was able to tell to within a good 
margin when his time would atrive. Consequently he kept 
4 wealous eye upon the boy who preceded him. And so the 
months passed. 

Life on the screens soon proved to be devoid of adventure. 
lt became monotonous and depressing to him. When the 
wun blazed through the afternoons he often found himself 
wmparing his present lot with the days when he went to 
(he elementary school. Those days had been happy, much 


_Wwppier than these, especially when he had to work from 


fie In the afternoon until nine at night, He did not know 
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that the shackles of industry had him fast. He was not 
conscious of the term, slavery. That was to come with the 
newer days. And he was unaware that he was developing 
into a potential rebel. His imagination, revolted by this 
filthy machinery, compelled him to strain at the leash which 
held him fast. He began to hate the screens fiercely. 

His imagination became fired with dreams of snapping 
these bonds. He wanted to be free. He saw many avenues 
of escape. He often sat on the cliffs at Frenchman’s Bay 
and looked upon the blue waters. He could run away to 
sea! But there his restraints did not end. When he went 
to Horseley Hill Football Ground and deluged his little 
soul there, he wanted to be a great footballer. But he 
had no time for practice. There were too many obstacles. 
Only the lucky escaped. Wherever he looked, he saw 
avenues down which he might escape, and along which he 
could not escape. And slowly he became resigned to his lot. 

He was sixteen when the Head Keeker called him aside 
and told him that his services were required down the mine. 

“Mister Bright, the fore-overman,” he said, “will be 
your overman, Inquire off him.” 

Joe was delighted. His days of apprenticeship were 
soon to be over. He could feel himself dropping down to 
the next rung of the ladder, 


Ii 


He had suddenly become a man. When Bailey told him 
that he was to descend the pit on the following Monday 
morning he forgot about the petty restraints of the screens 
that had chafed his soul. He was free once more! For 
one glorious, fleeting hour he was actually free. Monday 
would see a new adventure. The abyss of the earth would 
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apen for him and he would descend to begin a great ex- 
jloration. Youth loves to explore... . 

Ife bounded down the dangerous steps from the gangway 
anil raced down the road. As he had expected, the full tide 
of men waiting for their pay had receded. He walked up 
iv the pay-window, presented his note, received his scanty 
jay and walked away. He hurried home. 

"Startin’ doon the pit on Monday,” he announced. 

‘om Tarrant smile a trifle sardonically. “Oh!” 

"Yes, won’t it be fine?” 

“Youre a man now!” said his mather. 

“Give’s mi dinner,” he said. 

“'Tll want a bottle,” said Meg. 

“Aye, get’m a bottle.” 

The meal over, he washed the grime of the screens from 
lila body and dressed himself in his other clothes. 

Meg gave him his pocket money and he left the house. 

Ile was a quaint fellow. He possessed ways of his own 
that somehow did not belong to the youth of his years. 
Unlike the creatures of the mine, he was not gregarious, 
Ile preferred his own company. The youth of the coaltields 
congregates in vast numbers about some corner of the street 
and make strange noises, cheek the girls and howl at the 
rudest jokes. Joe was not of that kind. He had a habit 
which he indulged—cigarettes. He bought them whenever 
he could, and, with a box of matches which he appropriated 
from his mother’s store, he set off on Iong journeys. Some- 
ilmes he went to the park; sometimes he went to Cleavon 
Hill; sometimes he went to the cliffs. His journeys did not 
vommence until he was lying upon his back and smoking. 
Ile preferred to be alone, for he could indulge his thoughts. 
‘Ihe restlessness of adolescence was belated. 


s 
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Tt was strange that adolescence had not come to Joe. It 
had come to many boys he had met on the screens and in 
other walks of life. He was most unsophisticated. The 
language of his workmates was unknown to him. He heard, 
but he did not understand. Many of these fellows had gone 
abroad into the vast, little known world of Shielding. They 
formed themselves into gangs, youths of sixteen to eighteen 
years of age, and they clung together. They went together 
into the world of depravity, the low dance halls and such- 
like. Slowly and inevitably they became hardened to the 
life they had chosen. When they hunted, any girl was fair 
game. Their hunting grounds ranged over the length and 
breadth of Shielding, gradually extending until they took 
in Yarra, North Shielding and Tymecastle. Every public 
house, from Tyme Dock to Shielding Pier became theirs 
by right of invasion. They knew them, and the pitiable 
crowd which’ frequented them, with amazing intimacy. 
Their talk df them hummed among the noises of the screen- 
ing machinery and mingled with the sweat of men and 
ponies, Joe heard of creatures called “Hoors,” but his 
knowledge was singularly restricted. He knew nothing of 
this life of predatory sex-gratification. 

This day he went towards the sea. Running along the 
bottom of the street he came to a little tobacconist’s shop 
where he purchased his cigarettes. Proceeding along Mel- 
don Terrace he came to the fields on the outskirts of the 
town. Crossing the fields he came to the Whiteburn Rail- 
way, along which he pursued his way until he was opposite 
Frenchman’s Fort. By a route which he loved to tread, he 
made his way to the top of the cliffs. Choosing his spot 
he flung himself down and lit a cigarette. And there he 
lay, dreaming his dreams and seeing his wonderful visions. 

His dreams roved over a wonderful world, full of dream- 
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people, magnificent men and lovely women. He knew them 
all. He was the most magnificent. He spent hours in this 
world, laden with all his desires. Man’s dreams are always 
full of the unrealizable. 

Away over the waters was enacted the slow moving drama 
of the sea. The waters billowed calmly in the sunshine, 
lapping at the shingle beneath the cliffs. Nestled upon the 
water here and there sere the fishing craft, while the big 
craft plowed their slow, almost unmoving ways over the 
face of the ocean. He loved to watch it all, to see the grave 
mystery of the changing colors of the sea. 

Thus he smoked and dreamed until it was time to return 
for tea. He was beginning to dislike his home. It was 
uncomfortable, loveless, crude, a place where he ate his food 
and slept to refresh his weary body. As the shadows came 
to drape the form of Shielding he set out on his Saturday 
night adventure. —, 

Saturday night to him was ever an amazing ‘adventure. 
The trams roared merrily by, full of people. It seemed to 
be the business of everybody in Shielding to converge upon 
the Market-place and overflow into King Street. There, the 
electric lights were at their best; and the faces of the people 
were lit with an enthusiasm that did not appear at any 
other time during the week. 

When he came to St. Hilda Colliery, in the center of the 
town, gaunt and hideous, he quickened his pace. Going 
down the Station Bank he turned as if to go to the Ferry. 
As he did so the noisy blast from a steam organ smote his 
ears and set his spirit dancing. He turned into the fair 
ground and lost himself among the crowds. This was a 
relaxation worthy of the loss of his time. It was not a large 
place, for it only admitted a roundabout, a few shooting 
galleries, two or three games’ stalls, and a cigarette kiosk, 
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But to Joe it thrilled with adventure. It was always 
crowded uncomfortably with young girls and men. 

Later in life he learned that to visit this place was not 
the thing to do, and then he ceased to go. He went for a 
variety of reasons. Chiefly stood the reason that if one 
were fortunate enough one could buy a couple of wooden 
tings for a penny and by tossing them correctly over a 
packet of cigarettes secure them at a much cheaper rate 
than one could buy them at a shop. But one had to be 
dexterous and lucky! Then one could see strange men, 


men who brought with them the mystery of ships and , 


strange lands. Mingled in the crowd were huge black men, 
curly-headed and brutish-looking. There were also Chinese 
and Japanese, and over-sexed Arabs, He noticed that these 
men did not worry about getting cheap cigarettes. They 
were more concerned with the white girls. He often watched 
an Arab talking to a white girl, ushering her into a “motor 
car” on the roundabouts, but he did not appreciate the 
significance of it all. He wondered why the white girls 
bothered with black men. And yet he liked to see these 
strange men. They drifted into Shielding on one tide, and 
left with the next. Poor fellows! 

Sometimes he indulged in a ride on the roundabouts, In 
his pocket was a sixpence and four pennies. He kept his 
hand in his pocket, clutching them tightly. He had heard 
of pickpockets, and he did not intend that they should have 
his meager hoard. He was wise in his ignorance! He had 
almost decided to have a ride when he stumbled upon his 
greatest adventure. 

Molly Grahame was sixteen. She knew that she was 
transgressing the law when she entered the fair ground, 
for she had been expressly forbidden to go there. She had 
defied the ruling of her father. The steam organ over- 
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powered her sense of duty to her parents. It made music. 
Over that steam organ was written: 


“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 


And a quaint figure mechanically beat time to the music. 
It fascinated her. She was standing quite still when Joe 
put his full weight upon her toe, She gave a timid little 
scream and pushed him vigorously. 

“My toe!” 

He waited until the look of pain had died away from her 
face and her gray eyes had become grave again, 

“Sorry,” he said, humbly. 

She did not speak. 

“Ts it bad?” he asked. 

She smiled. “Not very.” 

He was satisfied and turned away as if to leave her, for 
the roundabouts were slowing down. 

“Don’t go,” she said. 

He paused. 

“Is it very wrong to be here?” she asked. 

He saw that she was pretty, that her eyes were grave 
and large, that her hair was soft and curly, and that her 
mouth was small and red. “I should say it is wrong... 
for... you,” he told her. 

She knew that she was blushing. 

“T’'ll show y’out,” he said. 

She took hold of his arm. 

He began to indulge his dreams, different dreams, He 


was rescuing the fair lady! He escorted her through the 
seething mass. 


“Keep with me,” he said. 
Molly kept close to him as they skirted the wall of the 
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fair ground until they reached the Ferry Hotel. Turning 
abruptly to the right they walked into the market-place. 

Shielding’s market-place is a sight for the gods. Here is 
the town in search of a bargain, and here is the cheapjack 
in search of the town. Cheap meat. Cheap matches, Cheap 
fruit. Everything is “cheap.” Shielding delights in its 
market-place. It is even paved in the fashion of the Union 
Jack! Poor patriotic Shielding. Its history is written in 
the stones by which it is paved. And the proletariat is 
lovely in this market-place. 

“What’s your name?” he asked. 

“Molly Gra’me.” 

“Mine’s Joe Tarrant.” 

She giggled nervously. “Oh!” she cried, and Joe, who 
was shaking inwardly after a fashion he had not experienced 
before, did not know whether to be glad or otherwise, 

“You're in the market,” he said. 

“Think I don’t know that .. . silly!” she cried, and her 
laugh rippled into the texture of his soul, 

“You are safe,” he insisted. 

“I’m goin’ to th’ Empire,” she announced. 

Joe decided on the instant to accompany her. 

They forged their way through the busy square. At the 
far side they entered the Alley. They were both just a little 
afraid of the Alley. Shielding’s young do not frequent the 
Alley, for it is full of oyster bars, public houses and prosti- 
tutes. Shielding’s prostitutes are not beautiful. But the 
entrance to the Gallery of the Empire is in the Alley, at 
least, one climbs to the entrance of the Gallery out of the 
Alley up a set of steep and slippery stairs, Joe and Molly 
climbed them swiftly, for it was nearly seven o’clock. The 
man at the pay box accepted their coppers before he told 
them that it was standing room only, 
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“We'll stand,” Joe announced heroically. 

Shielding’s Empire is a wonderful sight. It is provincial 
and proletarian. The highest-priced seat is two shillings, 
and that is enclosed in a box. From the stalls to the roof 
it is earthy. There is very little disadvantage in being a 
member of the gallery. Of course, the seat is harder, there 
is less room for one’s knees, and the atmosphere is denser 
than it is in the stalls. But all the rest of the theater’s 
amenities are equal. If one experiences difficulty in hearing 
what the artist is saying, one asks one’s neighbor to shut 
up, and if that is not efficacious one asks the artist to speak 
up, If one does not care for the artist one asks him also 
(o shut up. 

At the back of the gallery ran a bar. Joe made his way 
to the back and Molly followed. She had a bottle of lemon- 
ude, Somehow he was glad that his lonely state had been 
Interrupted. Now that he could see her happy face he was 
secretly glad that she was his companion. He commenced 


' the task of finding a point of vantage, Molly following, 


clutching her lemonade. The best place was at the entrance 
lo the center aisle. Here they stood. They would both 
have been all right had not a companion of the screens 
eapied Joe. 

‘Joe-O! Joe-O! Tarrantee-O!” he screeched. “Clicked ?” 

Joe felt ashamed and did not reply. He was relieved 
when the curtain rang up and revealed the first act of 
Splits,” the world-famous revue. 

“Splits” was one of those many idiotic contrivances by 
which men exploit the provincial theater-goer, The theater 
Ix ardently loved in the provinces, but in such places as 
Shielding they get little that is worth loving. Revue is 
their portion! A preposterous comedian, a leading lady 
who cannot sing, a fatuous leading man, and a chorus. 
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Legs. And Legs. Piled high with disgusting jokes the 
whole thing gambols through ninety minutes of sheer non- 
sense. Joe and Molly stood faithfully to the end. They 
escaped by the nearest exit. 

* sna their way through the crowd into King Street. 
There the queue was deep, awaiting the advent of the second 
house. 

Joe led her seawards. 

“But I’m goin’ ’ome,” she said. 

He was surprised. “It isn’t nine,” he expostulated. 

“T should be ’ome.” 

“’Ow old are ya?” 

“Sixteen.” 

“Come to the pier.” 

“T’m goin’ ’ome.” 

“Where d’ya live?” 

“Traffles Street.” 

“Reet up Tyme Dock?” 

“Ves,” ? 

“Tt’s a long way.” 

“Ya needn’t come,” she said. 

“Come to the pier first,” he said, 

She was most decided. “I’m goin’ ’ome,” she said again. 

“Come on, then,” he said with an air of resignation. 

They went back by way of the market-place. From there 
they proceeded by devious routes until they arrived at Tyme 
Dock. It was nearly ten o’clock when they stood at the 
foot of Traffles Street. 

“W’en'll I see y’again?” he asked. 

“Nex’ Saturday.” 

They made an arrangement. 

“Good night,” he whispered. 
“Good night,” she whispered back. 
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She felt him squeeze her hand, and the next moment he 
was gone, 

He went on his way sedately enough, but at the same 
time he was full of wonder. He could not understand this 
new adventure. Somewhere, deep within his strange soul, 
was an awakened desire, a something that sent little thrills 
of half-joy, half-nervousness through him. Hitherto it had 
been beneath his dignity to speak to a girl. Now it was 
different. Molly was different. All girls were different. 
He liked her. Her companionship was desirable. She 
talked and prattled in such a way as to soothe his vanity. 
As he walked homewards he felt that she was missing from 
his side. He could still hear her voice. And he had known 
her not quite four hours! He was dumb with wonder. He 
searched within himself to know what had happened. 

He was still wanting to know what had happened when 
he fell asleep. All night he dreamed lovely dreams, dreams 
which contained two transfigured personalities—his and 


~ Molly’s. 


IV 


The long awaited day arrived, 

Joe Tarrant had to descend the pit at 4.20 a.m. All the 
week-end he had nurtured his father’s admonition that he 
must be punctual. Punctuality in regard to descending a 
mine means being at the pit mouth before the scheduled 
time. The owners of the mine do not tolerate absolute 
punctuality. They want something more—super-punctu- 
ality. 

There is ritual at the pit-head, the ritual of necessity. 
The miner enters the lamp-cabin and stands patiently at 
the counter until the attendant gives him his lamp. It 
must be lit and tolerably clean. The younger portion of 
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the community demand strict cleanliness, and help the 
lamp-cabin people in the job. They eventually grow wiser. 
Having received his lamp he proceeds to the inner room 
where he is given an identification token, a piece of metal 
upon which is inscribed a number, which he gives back on 
ascending the pit. Then he passes the lamp tester. Here 
the lamp is blown so as to make sure that there is no access 
between the outer atmosphere and the flame, except by the 
correct place. Then the lamp is put into a gas chamber 
where it is extinguished. It is then re-lit and the miner is 
at liberty to pass through the ventilation doors leading to 
the actual mine-head. 

The head of a mine is an imposing affair, especially in 
the case of a colliery of the size of Hunton. It is a modern 
affair, favored by two shafts. The shaft up which the coal 
is drawn is the downcast shaft, while the shaft which is 
reserved for purposes other than coal-drawing is the upcast 
shaft. The downcast shaft is that through which the fresh 
air travels, and the upcast is that through which the damp, 
putrid air returns after its wanderings. It is drawn through 
the pit by a huge ventilating apparatus at the top of the 
upcast shaft. It is thus correct to conclude that fresh air 
is at a premium at the top of Hunton upcast shaft. The 
place is hermetically sealed, and is reached through a series 
of air-tight doors, Were all these doors open at once the 
ventilation of the mine would cease. 

Steel girders fence the shaft mouth and tremendous steel 
legs run straight up to support the wheels over which the 
ropes are carried. It is all so imposing, this honeycomb of 
steel. Many ropes run taut down the shaft. Two of these 
are for hauling the cages, while the rest hold the cages in 
position. And the whole place is damp, stuffy and reeking. 
It is here where the members of any particular shift are 
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expected to gathet prior to the buzzer announcing the hour 
of descent. 

Naturally Joe was early. Being a fairly long walk from 
his home to the pit, he had been compelled to get out of 
bed a little before three o’clock. This morning he found it 
interesting. He had been given a dirty lamp, and he was 
wonderfully proud of it. He thought of his erstwhile com- 
rades of the screens and he loved his dirty lamp. He carried 
it ever so carefully, for he had been fully instructed about 
the tendency safety-lamps have for going out at the least 
provocation. 

A loud buzzing noise came to him from outside. He 
watched carefully and saw the ropes begin to move, one on 
either side of the shaft, up and down, and finally a great 
black form slithered into view, coming to rest gently. He 
heard some definite rings upon a bell, a rattle of chains, 
and he was being urged forward into the cage. 

The rest was bewilderment. His heart fluttered in his 
breast. He found himself inside the dank cage with a lot 
of boys. He heard the bells again and the rattle of the 
chains. Something began to rise in his body. He gave a 
nervous clutch at the cross-bar of the cage, and he hung on 
grimly. ... 

He shut his eyes. When he ventured to open them again 
he could not tell whether he was ascending or descending. 
Such is the confusion of a long descent in a dark and con- 
fined space. He was afraid. He nearly cried out. He 
could hear the cage grating against the rope guides, making 
awful noises. Slowly things took shape. The momentary 
thrill left him and he could feel himself descending. Down 


.. + down. ... He marveled at the extraordinary length 


of the descent. Would they never touch the bottom? He 
felt a jerk. They seemed to be dancing on the end of the 
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rope. Actually the thick steel rope was stretching and con- 
tracting. They slowed down. ... He felt a bump....A 
rattle of more chains greeted him, and they were leaving 
the cage. 

He could not see. Everything was dark, gloomy, abysmal. 
He was in a new world, a confined, stuffy, brutish world. 
There was an electric lamp glowing, but it glowed a dull 
red, enclosed in a mustiness that was more than reminiscent 
of the screens. Yet there was no time tostop. He stumbled 
along with his companions, who had not ceased talking dur- 
ing the whole of the descent. One of them undertook to 
act as his guide. 

“The new lad!” he yelled. 

“Yes,” 

“Foller me,” he cried. 

They turned through a doorway in the brick wall and 
went down a passage. They eventually found themselves 
outside a kind of cabin cut out of the rock. Some overmen 
were seated therein. 

“Stevens!” shouted his companion. 

The overman nodded. 

“The new lad!” cried Stevens. 

“Tak’ ‘im to Jim Logan,” said Bright. 

Joe followed Stevens down a long dark passage. His eyes 
were so unused to the gloom that he stumbled. He looked 
at his lamp and he noticed that it seemed most inadequate 
for the purpose of shedding a light. He had little time for 
musing, for Stevens was an energetic young fellow. Turn- 
ing to the right he opened a trapdoor. A rushing sound came 
from behind the door further ahead. The one through 
which they had passed closed and the sound ended abruptly. 
Joe did not know that the peculiar noise was due to the 
air in its path of ventilation. 
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Gradually his eyes became accustomed to the intense 
gloom. He marveled at the phenomenon. The lamp which 
he held in his hand began to glow like a lighthouse. A 
passage ran between the timber. A thick carpet of dust 
was spread over the roadway. Between the timbers he 
could see the gleaming coal. 

“Funny dust!” he remarked. 

Stevens, proud of his position as monitor, said, “Yes, 
isn’t it? They spread a lot aboot.” 

“Why 2”? 

“Diven’t knaa. Stops explosions, I think.” 

“How’s it do that?” Joe asked. 

“Don’t know,” he said decidedly. “Rotten muck!” 

He picked up a piece of stone and tossed it against a 
compressed air pipe that ran parallel to the track. The 
pipe rattled. “Come on,” he said. 

Joe followed him. For a considerable distance he seemed 
to do nothing but pass through a series of trapdoors, His 
ideas were a little exaggerated because of the newness of 
his surroundings. As he did not count the doors he was 
not even aware that there were six doors. When they 
passed through the last one they descended a few steps and 
emerged upon a’ roadway running at right angles to the one 
over which they had just traveled. This roadway was 
twelve feet wide, with an arched brick roof, and which ad- 
mitted a double track for the tubs. It was a siding com- 
plete with endless rope. A cold blast of air struck him, 
making him shiver. 

This new roadway was illuminated by electricity. It 
was a most important artery of the mine. Along it the 
tubs ran incessantly, empty ones in one direction, full 
ones in another. They had no time to stay. They walked 
the whole length of the illuminated passage in the same 
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directicn as the empty tubs were proceeding. Then they 
left it. 

As soon as they left the fresh air a heavy stench greeted 
Joe’s nostrils. They had entered the stables. Further up 
an old man greeted them. 

“Hallo!” he cried. 

“Want a pony,” announced Stevens. 

“Tak’ Tim,” said the horsekeeper. 

They found “Tim” at the top of the stables, a little black, 
Welsh pony, with a splendid neck. He whinnied at their 
approach. 

“Lo, Tim!” Stevens sang out. 

Joe noticed that there was no bedding for the ponies. 
All their beds seemed to be the cement floor. Tim was 
laden with heavy pieces of leather and chains, ready for 
work. They loosed him and led him to the water trough. 
Tim. drank deeply, burying his head in the solution up to 
his eyes. Pit ponies do this in order to get below the dust 
and the black beetles that float on the top of the water. 
When he had drunk his fill they set off on their journey. 

They walked without speaking for three-quarters of an 
hour. It gradually grew warmer. Stevens walked in front 
and Joe behind the pony. It kicked up the dust which 
tickled his throat, until Joe began to hope for a little sur- 
cease. He began to wonder when they would arrive at their 
destination. He received a shock. They passed through a 
door and a cold blast of air smote him. 

“Stop!” yelled a voice. 

Stevens, still holding the pony by the head, sat down. 

“W'at’s the matter?” Joe inquired. 

“Set’s comin’,” 

Joe sat down. He could hear the ropes rushing along in 

the darkness. It seemed to be dancing upon the iron rollers, 
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making them ring like so many bells. Sometimes it would 
grip the earth and make a swishing noise, then it would 
bounce up against the roof girders. A low rumble became 
audible, increasing momentarily until it resembled thunder. 
The rushing tornado of coal tubs passed them. The rum- 
bling died away in the dark distance and the ropes resumed 
their dancing. 

“Howay!” yelled the voice. 

They crossed the roadway and entered another passage 
similar to that along which they had just come, Stevens 
spoke. 

“Ere’s the new lad, Jim,” he said. 

“W’at’s ’is name?” 

“Joe Tarrant.” 

“Tak’ ’im t’ the landin’,” he said. 

This new passage did not prove to be long. Soon they 
turned to the left and entered another passage along which 
ran another tub track, Here the ropes were silent, lying 
like inert snakes. They eventually came to a place where 
the tub track divided in two, making a landing or siding. 
On one side stood the empty tubs while on the other side 
stood a few full ones. A pair of pony-limbers lay beside a 
tub. Stevens yoked the pony and then led it to a trough 
containing chopped hay and straw. 

“Let’s ’ave oor baits,” he said. 

They sat down near the food trough and began to eat 
their food. Joe took a deep draught of water and marveled 
at its sweetness. Munching his bread and butter he began 
to look about him. 

A mine is ever the same, a matter ot passages and timber, 
an enormous amount of timber. 

Away down the roadway came many twinkling lights, one 
behind the other. First came other boys with ponies. Then, 
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came the putters with their ponies. The putters were big 
fellows. They did not stop at the landing, but went on 
into the inner mystery of the earth. The driver-boys fol- 
lowed Stevens’ example in every detail, and soon a crowd 
of ponies were struggling and quarreling at the trough. 
Tim held his ground. 

Logan setsl eater the boys’ lamps and set them about 
their tasks. 

“You stay wi’ this lad,” he said to Joe. : 

Joe found his job comparatively easy. Along with the 
landing boy, he pushed the full tubs into position and 
coupled them together until they had a train of sixty tubs. 
Logan then began a series of clangings upon the bell and 
the ropes began to move. A train of empty tubs crept into 
the landing as a result, the ropes attached to the train of 
full ones, more signaling and then the tubs set off into the 
outer darkness, a: 

At a quarter past eleven they began their journey home, 
leaving their ponies to the tender mercies of a fresh set of 
boys. 

The cages carried their human freight skywards. 

Joe blinked at the sunshine. His first day in the pit was 
over. His apprenticeship was begun in real earnest. 

He was devoutly thankful to get to bed. ; 

At five o’clock when his mother called him to his tea he 
was still tired. 


m { 

Joe Tarrant came to know the path which led from the 
bottom of Hunton shaft to the Hutton Seam with that 
intimacy that characterizes the miner. There is nothing 
quite so awesome as the darkness of a mine. It makes for 
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& monotony that warps the soul. Joe became intimate with 
it in a fortnight. 

When a child enters the mine he accepts it as his third 
parent. One who is stern, forbidding, exacting due retribu- 
tion for the folly of any waywardness. His first task is the 
learning of the various divisions of labor, and the rest of 
his life is spent in respecting them. Every whim and every 
wish must be duly noticed and respected and satisfied. The 
first commandment of the underworld is: Thou shalt not 
Interfere with any roof support. Later he learns the value 
ofa prop! The more successful he is in learning, the more 
successful he is as a miner. 

The day soon came when Joe could run from the cage, 
past the various cabins and on to the track. He took a 
reat interest in his work. The mystery of the in-going tubs 
and the out-coming full ones still fascinated him as much 
as the sweating ponies who propelled them. He longed to 
lourn the secret of the in-bye side of the landing. He envied 
the drivers, for he was rooted to his task in the landing. 
‘The long train of empty tubs kept arriving and the equally 
long train of full ones kept departing, He helped to couple 
the tubs together and attach the ropes to the sets. It was 
monotonous work. But all work is monotonous when it is 
repetitive. Joe had one consolation—the landing was dry. 
He was thankful for small mercies, for he was assured that 
10 be working naked in a sultry atmosphere, and to have 
4 cold shower bath every time he passed certain points was 
Not very agreeable, especially when it was Hunton pit water, 
Water in the deep seams contains a heavy percentage of 
wll, Therefore, Joe was thankful—and envious, 

One day one of the boys was idle. It was necessary to 
have four drivers. Joe heard Logan’s voice in due course. 

"You'll ’ave ta drive,” he said, 
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They yoked a pony called “Robbie” into a pair of limbers 
and made him fast toa tub. Between the tub and the pony 
is a little space, and here the driver or putter clambers and 
remains so long as the tub isin motion. They call it “riding 
the limbers.” Logan instructed Joe how to sit correctly and 
how to hold his lamp. 

An’ keep ya heed weel doon,” he admonished. 

Joe, with a fast beating heart, followed the other drivers 
out of the landing. 

He never forgot that first journey. His heart leaped in 
his breast as they set off. The ponies broke into a swift 
trot. At first he dared not look up. Finally, when he had 
raised his eyes, he saw the timber flashing past him. It was 
white timber, made thus by the fungi clinging to it. The 
tub rattled and bumped, hurtling him against the ponies’ 
hind quarters, By dint of good fortune he kept his light 
burning. He held on like grim death. ... 

Thus he learned the second law of the mine, that of keep- 
ing his head well down. 

Later in the day he learned a new and more important 
lesson. It hit him with the force of a sledge hammer. They 
were returning to the landing with full tubs. The ponies 
were traveling swiftly when his tub left the rails. A savage 
bump ensued and the pony stopped dead. A shower of coal 
fell over him. 

He shouted. His companions were well ahead of him 
and could not hear his cries. A putter in the flat heard 
him. He was a sturdily-built fellow of about twenty-three, 

“Off the road!” he cried. 

The lad unhitched the pony, called upon it to move away 
a little, stopped it and applied his strength to the tub. Joe 
watched him heave and strain. His splendid muscles 


showed themselves in the dim light. The sweat leaped from _ 
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his pores. The tub rose steadily, heavily. It was strength, 
sheer, beautiful strength and cunning. He gave a pecullar 
twist and the front two wheels were back on the rails. At» 
taching the pony to the tub he went to the back. 

“Howay!” he yelled. 

The pony pulled while he lifted, and in a iaoment the 
tub was back upon the rails and the pony was rushing off 
into the darkness as if eager to make up for lost time. 

Joe ran after the pony. 

He had learned the greatest lesson of the mines—the les- 
son of strength. In the mines the weaklings are at a dis- 
count. 

That day he went home to sleep and to rest, determined 
in his heart to be strong. 

Thus he went deeper into the intricate ways of the mines. 
His first experience as a driver confirmed the good impres- 
sion he had made upon Logan. He became a driver with 
a pony of his own. He was proud of his task. He was fast 
becoming a man. 

He was enthusiastic when he met Molly, and Molly was 
filled with admiration. 

After their first meeting Molly and he became fast 
friends. They met often. Their friendship was, of course, 
clandestine. Fearing lest they should be discovered they 
wandered along the cliffs or up Cleavon Hill. He showed 
her all his secret places where he spent most of his intimate 
hours. Molly did not grow too enthusiastic about these 
nooks and corners, for she was more practical than the 
budding young idealist. 

When she thought deeply about Joe Tarrant she became 
confused. She could not understand him. He was not like 
any of the other boys. He was quiet, reserved, full of 
quaint ideas. She often told herself that she could under 
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stand kids imagining things such as fairies, but not boys 
like Joe Tarrant. Still she did not dislike him. He was 
kind to her, bought her sweets, and talked to her. He 
helped her over the rails of Whiteburn line, and, like all 
women, she loved being made such a fuss of hy the males. 
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She jumped up. “Are ya comin’ ?” 


“Not yet,” he replied. iki me 
. : 4 the Vikings ca 
He lapsed into silence. His dreams of oe North Sea, 


she demanded. 


to him. He followed their course ov 
ceo with the wonder and lust of adventure. meen 
but the product of his day, confined to haga ea 
tion, seven hours of every six days of the wee 
of a desire for a freer and — nore 
The darkness came to brood over 
of the town began to glitter. Away on the oF ows 
piers, the lights loomed up, one a deep eds Aapacte 
strong three-armed revolving light. To the = 
see Sunderleigh. There a lighthouse twinkled also. 
He awoke to find that aed a Jaencdl 
“Molly!” he shouted. “Molly 0 
He Seal to his feet and ran down the slope — re 
the waterworks, through the gate and on throug aeriae 
He did not see Molly. She was gone. When he wa ae 
breath he slowed down and began to walk. wie nea 
panse came the sound of Hunton buzzer, ive oa 
splitting the air, announcing the time for the desce 
pit repairers. 
“Ten o'clock,” he muttered. 
He reached home. , 
| He slept fitfully that night. 
| mother roused him shortly after 
"| he had done to Molly. He did not real 
tactlessness. He was perturbed. What ‘ 
‘was the matter with Molly? Why had she lett 
ged h dered. During 
1 day long he pondered. : 
Peco Se oe ist and back he asked hims 


Yet she failed to understand him. Fairies and suchlike 
trash had no existence in her world. 

Joe did not really believe in fairies. It was Molly’s mis- 
understanding of him. He believed in knights and fair 
ladies, thrilling rescues, all of which were vastly different 
from fairies. They were children’s playthings. He dwelt 
in a land where deeds of heroism were performed. And’ 
Molly could not understand him. —~ 

One night, they lay on the sward at the edge of the golf- 
course on Cleavon Hill. Joe was looking out to sea. Below 
them, spread out on a carpet rich with beautiful things and 
ugly with industry, was a world-of romance. The sea was 
holding out its lovely diamonds to sparkle in the sun, and 
ships rocked gently upon its bosom. Molly was preening 
herself. She was entering the world of the adolescent at a | 
quicker pace than Joe, and it was precisely that fact that 
was making her tire of Joe. 

“I was thinkin’,” he said apologetically. 

"Wat of?” 

“I was ’maginin’ the Norsemen comin’ over those waters 
wi’ their sheel’s ’angin’ over the side o’ the boats, an’ all 
that,” he explained. . ° 

“Sheel’s! W’at would they ’ave them for?” 


arth. The lights 


He was glad when his 
three. He wondered what 
ize the extent of his 
had he done? What 
him so ab- 


He did not notice the angry tone in her voice. He went 
on. “An’ they were sailin’ through the ’arbor an’ jumpin’ 
oot on to the beach an’ slaughterin’ everybody on the sands.” 

“An’ you’d run an’ chase ’em all away!” she cried caus- 
tically. 


his long journeys from 
elf repeatedly 
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the reason for the sudden change. He had not seen the 
change coming. When the break had arrived, it had smitten 
him with a terrible blow. He was not to know the reason. 
The urge of sex had assailed her and left him in the lurch. 
How could he have known that she was wanting kisses? 

The day wore on. 

He went home. After dinner he took his exhausted body 
to bed and fell into a deep sleep. 

He was still tired when his mother roused him, morose 
and silent. He hurried outside. 

He set off in the direction of Tyme Dock. Crossing the 
bridge near the West Park he passed the schools and turned 
into Dean Road. Traffles soon sacacign its hideous pres- 
ence upon him. 

Molly was not in sight when he deitiesd there, He loitered 
about in the hope of seeing her. An hour passed before she 
came up the street on an errand. He ran towards her. 

“Molly |” 

She looked at him anxiously. “Yes?” she said. 

‘Wy did ya go away?” he asked. 

“I’m not goin’ with ya any more,” she said. 

He managed to gasp out: “Why?” 

“Y're too slow,” she said with a proud toss of her head. 

He followed her. She refused to speak. It finally dawned 
upon him that he was acting foolishly. He stopped and 
Molly walked serenely on into a shop. He watched her. 
She came out later. With her hédd erect, she walked past 
him. 

He was dumbfounded. He did not know what had hap- 
pened. All the tumult of life throbbed in his veins in that 
moment. What had he done? He could not even guess. 
Slow! How did she mean? The sexual ferocity which 
comes to the child of the slums had missed him. He was 


i 


| bales 
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left standing on the pavement in utter ignorance and blank 
despair. He was wounded. He was utterly bewildered. 
Boylike, he endeavored to cover up his embarrassment with 
a veneer of disinterestedness. 

“Ah, well!” he sighed philosophically. 

He turned upon his heel and hurried away. 

Such solace as there was in walking the streets he natu- 
rally found. In South Edward Street the shops glittered and 
held out their tawdry attractions. There were quite a lot 
of pork butchers’ shops. A window full of hats claimed his 
attention. There wereqmen’s shops, furniture shops, pawn 
shops, and finally the “Palace,” 

The first house was about to commence when he deposited 
his threepence on the sill of the pay office. He went in. 
He was easily thrilled by the screen. Here he found pure 
romance. He was not critical, and his soul was soon 
drenched with the stinging waters of heroism. The big pic- 
ture was an American travesty on Fenimore Cooper’s “The 
Last of the Mohicans,” but Joe was not to know that. He 
forgot Molly. A youth soon forgets. 

Foreshift came too early the next morning. His eyelids 
were heavy when he arose. Half asleep he set out for the 
mine, He was not fully awake when the vapors of the mine 
closed over his head as he plunged down... down.... 


VI 


Joe was miserable... . 

When a youth of nearly seventeen is miserable he feels 
it keenly. Life engenders misery in many ways. It is ter- 
rible when this misery is born of a broken love. 

He held his pony’s head stiffly as he led it along between 
the stables and the landing. The little thing followed 
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quietly and complacently. If it stumbled or if its hoof 
caught his foot he yelled at it so that it started back and 
nearly tore his arm out of joint. Then he would remember 
that it was not human and he would speak soothingly to it, 
and they would proceed on their journey. He did not wait 
for the other boys. He just went on, morosely, silently, 
along the now familiar path, seeking solace with the coal 
that glittered at the sides, and the timber and the roofs. 
When he arrived at the landing he yoked it into the limbers, 
put it to the food trough, and sat down in his sorrow to eat. 
He did not even notice the pony give that peculiar snort 
which scares the black beetles from the trough. He was 
preoccupied. The grim fact remained with him. Molly! 
She did not desire his company, and it hurt him, All his 
thoughts were concentrated upon the reason. Why had she 
done this? Did he deserve it? He feared to own that she 
scorned him, and he trembled lest any one should know. 
The sting of the reproach lingered in the memory of those 
words. He must have done something. But how was he to 
repair the deed? How? How? 

The others arrived and the business of the day began. 
One cannot soliloquize amidst a medley of hoarse yellings 
and feverish rushings to and fro, struggling with tubs, 
sweating and groaning, . . . 


Joe had become a good driver. Even the deputy, that 


aloof person who presided over the district, had noticed it. 

Logan agreed. “’E’s a good un,” he said. 

“An’ ’e’s not impitent,” said the deputy. “I can’t abide 
impitent lads,” 

Joe, oblivious to it all, sweated with his mates- 

This day, the day on which Joe wrestled with his first 
love trial, passed slowly. About half-past ten there were 
no tubs left. The drivers greeted this with cheers, put their 
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ponies by the trough, and sat down in the most comfortable 
spots they could find. Soon they were all slumbering—ex- 
copt Joe. 

Joe was heavy with his misery. He was fast learning to 
hate the world. The weight of it all oppressed him, crushed 
him to the earth. He felt hopelessly bereaved. Molly! 
She was no longer his friend. 

“Hello! W’at’s matter?” 

Joe came back to the stolid materialism of the mine with 
i start. A light shone upon his face, making his eyes start 
and blink. A nude, beautifully-muscled body was standing 
over him. It was a putter come to investigate the cause of 
the trouble. , 

“Sumthin’s wrong,” said Joe. 

“Smash up?” 

“Don’t know.” 

The young fellow selected a slab of stone, placed it care- 
fully upon the ground, and sat down. 

“Bit since we ’ad a smash up,” he said. 

“Ves,” Joe answered. 

The putter scrutinized him carefully, holding his light so 
that he could see. “Tired?” he asked. 

“Fed up,” he replied laconically. 

“W'at they call ya?” 

“Joe Tarrant.” 

“Yore ole man work at ’Unton?” 

“Yes—hewin’.” 

“Where?” 

“The Yard Seam.” 

“Hell ova ’ole. I was there las’ quarter. Rotten place.” 
“Bad puttin’?” Joe inquired. ° 

“Rotten. Big tubs—ellish big.” 

Joe felt sorry for the fellow. Once his sympathy was 


— 
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loosed his tongue began to wag freely. By the time the 
tigate the cause of the 


rest of the putters came to inves! 
interruption he was chatting freely. 

“Set’s off the road,” Joe informed them all. 

They all sat down upon pieces of stone or wood in true 
miner fashion, drawing their legs up so that their knees 
almost touched their chins, resting their folded arms upon 
their knees and their chins upon their folded arms. 

“Js Tom Tarrant yore ole man?” asked one. 

“Yes,” said Joe, rather pleased that one should know his 


father. 


the mines. Joe was earnest and lacked facetiousness. The 
other boys snored. The ponies kept to the trough, munch- 
ing and stamping their hoofs. In this new diversion Joe 
forgot his misery. He felt a kind of hero, that these big 
men of the mines, who would soon be lost to Joe when he 
went further on into the tasks of the deeps, should talk 
to him. 

“Wave a sister?” said one. 

“Ave a few,” said Joe. 


At the same time Joe was startled. He felt afraid to hear © 


one of his sisters named in the mine. It had never occurred 
to him that men should speak of his sister in this sinister 
place. His ideas of women, and especially little girls, were 
far too innocent to mix the breath of their names with the 
foul atmosphere in which they were at the moment. He 
had much to learn. 

“J thought y’ad.” 

Another laughed. “What d’ya knaa aboot ’er?” he de- 


manded. 
“She’s a canny kid,” said the other. 


They sat and talked, as putters do to boys just come to ' 
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«Qo’s she courtin’?” 
“Nobody,” said Joe stoutly. 
The rope began to move. The putters scrambled to 


their feet. The ropes rattled and banged and made a fear- 
It was hard to make oneself heard above the 


ful noise. 

noise. It rushed on, over the return wheel, and back to- 

wards the shaft. Sometimes 4 steel socket would come 
barging back again, send- 


crashing through the landing and 
Ing sparks flying in all directions. The ft 
times screech against the roof girders, an 


against the floor. y 
«Good job there’s no gas! yelled one. 
“We'd soon be in hell!” 


set arrived. As soon as the ropes 
ie to the tubs and set off for 


drivers fastened their ponies 
the flat at 2 quick trot. The time wasted bad to be made 


ood. 

. They arrived at the flat and began to remove the full 

tubs. In a moment all was bustle. The boys who had 
; is strange how in 4 


tivity makes a person dread- 


ope would some- 
d then thrash 


were loosed the 


Il working with a will. | 
: Joe was the last in the flat, He was therefore the last 
to leave. His mates set off for the landing one after the 


other leaving him alone in the flat. Robbie was @ little 
restive. He managed to fasten him to the tub with diffi- 
culty, and flinging himself upon the limbers they rushed 


ght of the two tubs 
with each step. Joe 
him in the landing, 


away: 

_ Robbie flung himself upon the wel 
and struggled off, gathering momentum 
knew that the boys would be waiting for 
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and he was annoyed, for he did not like to impede the work. 
As he sat upon the limber bar, behind the now swiftly mov- 
ing pony, he pondered upon the excuse he would offer to 
Logan who tolerated no excuse but that of “off the road.” 

Robbie stopped dead. 

Robbie!” he yelled. 

Robbie stamped a hind hoof. 

“Robbie!” he yelled, growing frantic, “Robbie! Robbie! 
Ye—" 

He realized that the path was obstructed. He jumped 
off the limbers and clambered past the pony. There was 
little room in which to move. As he thought, the obstruc- 
tion was a tub. This was strange, for Willie Robson was 
not a lad to sit idle upon the track. Something was the 
matter. : 

He looked past the tubs. He could not see a light shin- 
ing, but he could hear the pony pawing at the steel plates, 

“Willie! Willie!” he shouted. 

There was no answer. 

“Willie! Willie!” he cried a little louder. 

Still there came no answer. 

“T'll ’ave to see,” he muttered. 

To get from where he was to where Robson ought to be, 
was a difficult task. Driving ways are not ballrooms. The 
sides get cluttered up with rubbish and stones until there is 
scarcely room to crawl. The roof lowers also. He managed 
to scramble past the tub. 

He reached the pony. Willie was there all right. He was 
sitting bolt upright upon the limbers. His lamp had fallen 
from his hand and was lying beside the wheel of the tub 
inside the plate. : 
“Willie!” he gasped. 

Willie did not speak. 
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Joe became afraid. “Willie!” he cried again; “what’s 
the matter?” 

In the light he could see his friend’s face clearly. 

“Speak, Willie!” he said. 

Suddenly he found a real basis for his fears. He began 
to tremble. His hand shook as he raised his lamp higher 
(o see more clearly. The light fell upon him, and a fright- 
ened face peered at the little fellow through the gloom. 
Joe’s heart leaped and pulsed in a mad thrill of fear, fear 
that paralyzed him. 

“Willie!” he shrieked, “Willie! Willie! O, Willie!” 

For a long moment he held his lamp thus, shining it upon 
the face of his mate. He could see a great red streak run- 
ning down his cheek, He knew that it was blood. He 
could see that Willie Robson’s head was crushed between a 
roof support and the top of the tub... . Willie was 
dead... . 

The pony continued to paw on the plate with his hoof... . 

The full weight of the discovery fell upon him with the 
force of a thunderclap. A great fear smote him, paralyzing 
his very soul. His left hand crept up to his mouth. 

“Willie!” he shrieked, and then he tried to stop the noise. 
His hand closed over his mouth. The lamp fell from his 
hand and all was darkness . . . the darkness of a million 
nights . . . without a moon ... without a star... . 

“Poor Willie!” he moaned. 

Groping until he found the little fellow’s hand, he clasped 
It longingly, fearfully. Somehow the touch of his hand as- 
nunged his terrible fear. He was alone with death, deep 
in the pit of the earth. His frame shook with the shock of 
his discovery. The dense, impenetrable blackness of the 
mine was overwhelming him, until he could see nothing but 
phantoms. A stone rattled and made him still more afraid, 
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He cowered against the tub, helpless, utterly helpless, alone 
with his dead friend and his awful fear. The pony pawed 
the steel plate. It knew nothing of the tragedy which was 
numbing the soul of the impressionable fellow who cowered 
against the grimy tub while he clutched his dead friend’s 
hand. 

“Why did you do it?” he moaned, 

He began to shiver violently. 


vit 


Jim Logan stormed in the landing. 

“Where the ’ell’s them lads?” he shouted. 

He set off in search of them. 

He arrived upon the scene. 

“Hullo!” he yelled. 

Joe found courage enough to give tongue. “He’s dead,” 
he shrieked. “Mister Logan! Willie! Willie’s dead! 
Mother! Mother!” 

His shrieks rang, piercing the heart of the huge Logan. 

“WH—at!” he yelled. 

He rushed past the pony. “Where . . . let’s see!” 

Joe began to shriek again. 

Logan knew that the boy was dead. 

He spoke soothingly to Joe. “Be brave,” he said. 

“Ts he dead?” 

“Yes, sonny.” 

A light appeared at the back of the tubs, The putters 
were on a new voyage of discovery. 

“Hullo!” 

“Come past, quick!” roared Logan. 

“Wat's matter?” 

“Quick |” 
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They scrambled past, knowing with that quick intuition 
of the miner, that something had happened. 

“Pull the tubs back!” Logan ordered. 

They pulled blindly on the tubs. 

Logan hung on the pony’s bit so that it hurt its jaws. 
“Back!” he yelled. “Back, blast ye!” 

The pony sat on its haunches. The weight was released 
and the pitiable little figure fell forward from its perch. 

“Get past, sonny,” said Logan to Joe, “never mind ya 
lamps.” 

Joe scrambled forward obediently. Logan bore his bur- 
den past the pony. He laid it upon the track between the 
rails. The rest cluttered round. Joe never forgot that 
scene, never forgot the infinitude of sadness that hovered 
over it all. There lay the figure of his friend, still and stiff, 
the blood hardening upon its face. Logan was kneeling at 
lts head, tenderly caressing it. And the frightened faces of 
the putters, holding their lamps so that Logan might see 
better. He could never forget that scene. 

“Is he dead?” 

“Yes, poor little divil!” It was Logan’s manner of say- 
ing what has been so often said in the mines. 

Joe shivered and began to cry again. 

“One o’ ya get a stretcher,” Logan ordered, “an’ another 
xo an’ seek the deputy an’ lowse the pit.” 

They raced off. 

There was much shouting, subdued shouting. A host of 
twinkling lights soon appeared. In a short while men were 
peering at the dead form which lay at their feet. They put 
it upon a stretcher and carried it away. They whispered. 
Some wept. He who was alive was dead. The monotony 
of the mine is broken in many ways, but only death breaks 
lt forever, 
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Some brought the ponies and tubs away, and a free 
passage was made. 

The deputy came: 

Some one gave up a bottle of water. With a piece of 
cloth torn from his shirt he wiped the hardened blood 
away. How pitiful it was! Rough, uncouth men endeav- 
oring to be tender! 

“Lowse the pit!” he said. 

A boy went to the telephone. Soon the news was flashed 
to all parts of the mine. 

They covered their comrade with shirts and coats, coy- 
ered him completely. They grasped the handles ‘of the 
stretcher. Without any formality they stepped out. 

They walked quickly, hunched up—the cortége of the 
mines. Almost nude, men and boys walked behind. Soon 
the earth would give up its dead. \ 

Joe went along with them. He was afraid. 

They reached the shaft bottom. A special cage was run 
for the dead. 

When Joe reached the top of the shaft the cortége was 
gone. He walked down to the offices. A crowd had al- 
ready collected at the pit gates. He passed through the 
crowd without speaking, and walked swiftly home. 

Joe Tarrant had tasted tragedy, and the taste was bitter. 


Vit 


Hunton Colliery stood idle for twenty-four hours after 
the fatal accident. A great sadness came over Tyme Dock 
and its environs. Everybody was sorry; everybody spoke 
in a newer and softer tone—one that held a trace of sym- 
pathy. In the bar of the Stanhope Hotel, Jim Logan’s 
voice was less gruff. He told his tale and held the ears 


deanna 
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of his listeners. When he was finished they all murmured, 
"Poor little devil!” The little fellow had escaped the ter- 
tors and rigors of a life in the mines. When they recollected 
the part played by Joe they also said, “Poor little devil!” 
ut they said it in a different tone, as if Joe were a hero. 

‘There was a flutter in the Lodge in Bede Street. (There 
In always a flutter after a fatal accident:) The committee 
tet to decide various points, to hear the local inspector’s 
‘eport of the affair, to appoint a representative to attend. 
(he Inquest, to hear what the Compensation Secretary had 
\0 say on the matter, to consider the advisability of attend- 
Ing the funeral with band and banner and full regalia. 

“Tarrant’ll be the chief witness,” said the chairman. 

“An ’e’ll ’ave ter be thoroughly instructed,” said another 
man, 

“Yes,” said Tot Johnson. 

“Y'll do that,” said the chairman, 

“T’m goin’ there now,” said Tot. 

The meeting broke up. 

Tot Johnson strode off in the direction of Berwick Street. 
Ile was going to do his duty. There was nothing remark- 
ible about Tot Johnson. He was simply an uninteresting 
won of the North, one who made the .secretaryship of his 
Lodge a profession. About Trade Unionism he knew very 
little, He had no knowledge of its history. By natural 
Inclination he was a “Labor Man.” He bothered politics 
Just about as much as politics bothered him. He voted 
consistently. He got so much out of the funds of the 
Ifunton Miners’ Lodge every week as wages, and he was 
satisfied. For this wage he appeared on deputations, quar- 
teled with the manager at the colliery, told lies to the 
tien in his reports, took the fortnightly contributions, made 
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things square with the Head Office at Darlstone, and was 
simply unimaginative in all that he did. 

He was not deliberately unscrupulous, but he was able 
to let go of all the scruples he ever possessed when the 
actual need arose. He did this easily when he had to deal 
with the young men who were springing up in the Lodge 
Room at odd moments and asking awkward questions. He 
desired to be a checkweighman, and he was awaiting that 


day patiently. He could do a day’s work at the coal-face | 


with any man, And that was something. As he strode 
along he thought about nothing in particular. He had a 
job to perform and the sooner it was over the better. He 
had no room in his mind for questions deeper than the 
immediate. His philosophy was the common one—Mine 
and Not Mine. He did not visualize the little dead form, 
wrapped in its shrouds, cold and still, that which was once 
an obedient little fellow lending his tiny aid to the world’s 
production of coal, and who had given his life to that end. 
He did not hear the sound of a woman weeping, travailing 
over the end of one she had borne. His ignorance of ‘things 
sociological was gigantic. He had a job to do, instructions 
to give. The sooner it was over the better. 

He reached the home of the Tarrants and knocked loudly 
and officiously on the door. He heard the light step of a 
child upon the top of the stairs and the click of the sneck 
pulled by a string. The door opened. 

“Oo’s that?” 

“Ts ya Ma in?” Tot asked. 

Meg Tarrant came to the top of the stairs. “Oo is it?” 

“Tot Johnson, the secretary.” 

“Come up, will ya?” 

Versed in the ways of the North, Tot closed the door 
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behind him and ascended the stairs. At the top he took 
off his cap. 

“Come in, Tot!” cried Tom Tarrant. “Tak’ a seat.” 

Tot sat down. 

“T’ve come to see Joe,” he said. 

“R’s in bed,” said Meg. “My God, ’e’s ’ad a freet!” 

She lumbered towards the bedroom to rouse him. 

Tot sat looking round the room. He said nothing. Men- 
tally he compared it with his own home. They had two 
characteristics in common—they were both as clean as they 
could be under the circumstances. This one swarmed with 
children. 

A sleepy Joe emerged from the bedroom. 

“E’s ’ad a nawful shock,” said Meg. “’E jus’ come in 
an’ sat doon an’ cried. I even ’ad ter wash ‘im an’ put 
ta bed.” She looked at him. “’Ow are ya, son?” she 
asked. 

“Give’s mi tea,” he said. 

She laid a cup and saucer before him and reintroduced 
the bread and butter to the table. Carving a huge chunk 
from the loaf she buttered it sparsely. “Like some jam?” 
she asked, magnanimously. 

“Please,” he said. 

Tot talked to Joe’s father while he ate his meal. When 
it was finished Tom said to his son: “Mister Johunson’s 
come ta see ya, Joe.” 

“Yes,” said Joe. 

Tot took his cue. “’Ave a cigarette, Joe?” he asked. 

Joe gave a sly glance at his father and took the proffered _ 
cigarette. 

“Y'll ‘ave ta see the manager to-morrow,” said Tot. 

“Why ?” 

“Aboot th’ accident.” 
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“Will I get wrong?” 

“Tl be there.” 

“An’ then ?” 

“Y'll ’ave ta go to th’ inquest.” 

Joe experienced a new sensation. The entire family hung 
on to the conversation eagerly. They felt that it was im- 
portant. 

“W’at’ll I do there?” 

“Tell all ya know aboot th’ ’fair.” 

“Oh ! ” 

“Ya needn’t be afraid o’ the police.” 

“The police!” 

“Aye! They'll not ’urt ya.” : 

“I was on one once,” said his father reassuringly. “Ya 
remember w’en Cann Stokel was killed, Tot?” 

“Yes,” said Tot. 

“T was on that,” said Tom Tarrant with a satisfied smile. 

“Wat time’ll I be at th’ office?” asked Joe. 

“Ten,” said Tot. 

“T sh’d be at work.” 

“Y'll be paid.” 

“Oo’'ll pay?” 

“The Union,” Tot said, expansively. 


Joe went to the scullery and began to wash hiinself 


under the running tap. He wanted to go outside. He 
was putting his jacket on when Tot addressed him again. 

“Got a shock, Joe?” he asked. 

Joe smiled wanly. “A bit,” he said. 

“Come ’ome alone?” 

“Ves. ” 

A few minutes later Joe went out into the night, leaving 
the secretary of the Lodge to talk to his father. 

Joe was miserable. The shock of his discovery had ap- 
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pulled his tender sou:. Life seemed at the moment to be 
utterly futile. The boy with whom he had worked for a 
considerable number of months pest was dead. He had 
discovered him. And Molly had scorned him. Molly! 
It might have been better if he could have gone to her 
and asked for her sympathy. She would have soothed 
him better than anybody could have done. But she was 
not there, and he was too proud to go and ask her to help 
him now. 

He wandered aimlessly through the streets near his home. 
He had not the least idea where he was going or where he 
wanted to be. When he found himself near the corner of 
the cemetery wall, that corner where one can see the lights 
of Shielding Harbor glittering, he was utterly miserable. 
He leaned against the wall and gave full rein to his morbid 
Imaginings. He remembered Molly. now. The last time 
he stood at this corner she had been with him. He lived 
{t over again. ... 

They were deliriously happy, thrilled with the joy of 
their companionship. And they were thankful. Their new 
love was just springing, just surging up in an ecstasy of 
wonder. It was wonderful, this night. He could feel some- 
thing astride in his soul, combating strongly with his belief 
in Romance. This night there was a cool fragrance in their 
embrace. Molly was sweetly content to stand in this cou- 
rageous fashion, cuddled in his arms, and being divinely 
sentimental. She was leaning against him, and he was un- 
accountably thrilled by the nearness of her form. It seemed 
to melt into his. It urged on within him a new passion. 
His blood raced in his veins. It gave him infinite satis- 
faction to abandon himself to her and to hug her to him 
in little jerks. He felt happy. The moon came out from 
behind a cloud and lit the earth with her beautiful radiance, 
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smiling upon their happiness. Perhaps it knew. How often 
had the moon thus colored romance that oozes out of the 
soulless industry which poisons the glorious North... . 

But to-night there was no Molly... . 

He went home. 

The next day they took his friend to the grave. 

It was Joe’s first direct experience of death. He always 
remembered it. Years afterwards he could visualize Tot 
Johnson taking him into the home and pulling aside the 
cloth to disclose the dead, white, familiar face of his friend. 
Something welled up from the deeps of his being. He cried 
softly. In that moment the horror of the tragedy came 
upon him, and for a long while he stood beside the coffin, 


weeping. 

None disturbed him. 

“Tim ...the pony...c-c-c-couldn’t ’elp it.... 
Willie . . .” he whispered through his tears. 


The band outside struck up a beautiful hymn. A man 
put the lid upon the coffin. They lifted it and carried it 
to the waiting hearse. They set off on their long march 
to the cemetery. The band continued to play its requiem, 


x 


Summer came. 

The South Marine Park is a glorious sight on a Sunday 
evening in the summer time. It is the rendezvous of Shield- 
ing’s proletariat, and the proletariat is always glorious and 
interesting. Shielding’s proletariat is fortunate. The 
men of the mines have cultivated music with brass bands, 
They have ventured far into the world, and laurels have 
fallen thickly upon them. Shielding is also fortunate in 
the possession of its parks. These may be beautiful or in- 
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artistic, just as one has ideas of beauty and art. To walk 
upon the grass is forbidden. To gaze upon the flowers is 
not frowned upon. Thus it depends upon one’s ideas of 
Art as to whether Shielding’s parks are worth while. But 
no one need grumble when he stands near the bandstand 
and listens to the music whilst feasting upon the delights 
of Shielding’s coast—a long stretch of yellow sand, and a 
yreat rugged pier nosing its way into the soul of the waters. 
One can linger long over the delights of it. On the right 
there is nothing but sand, stretching away and finally losing 
itself in the gently-rising cliffs. On the left of the pier is 
‘Tymemouth, wonderfully ancient, The ruins of its Priory 
stand there still, imploring the Heavens to cover them from 
mortal sight, sighing for the voices of the ghosts that haunt 
it, surrounded by black buildings that house North Shield- 
Ing’s poor. Below is the harbor into which the Tyme pours 
its filthy waters, sewerage and industrial filth. 

But Shielding forgets itself on a Sunday evening. Its 
people are gay in their Sunday clothes. They stand listen- 


‘Ing to the music which they do not understand, and linger 


over the joys of a fast-ebbing week-end. The sun goes 
down and leaves a motley host solemnly preparing for an- 
other week of work. The mine closes over many heads 
before they have stopped ringing with music. And yet 
Shielding is fortunate. It is not every town that has so 
beautiful a sea shore or so great a host of musicians. 

The bandstand is set upon a rockery. The people who 
pay to sit, face the sea. At the back of the much vaunted 
“thousand chairs” is a blank wall, fifteen feet high, form- 
ing the balustrade of a promenade, and here the young 
ones foregather at the concerts. 

Joe Tarrant was leaning over the balustrade. 

A year had elapsed since his friend had been buried. He 
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was inured to the ways of man now. He was not so deeply 
interested in the music, although he appeared to be. In 
reality he was searching the crowd in the vain hope of 
catching a glimpse of Molly. The music held few charms 
for him. His soul was too complex for that. And these 
were new days for him. The passing days had relieved 
him of-much gloom. Youth soon recovers from its ills! 
He had forgotten almost all the little snubs that life had 
given him. He gave up seeking Molly when he noticed 
a great steamer shoving its nose through the waters, and 
once more he was lost in his dreams. . 

Molly had seen him. She had ales 1 her mind és go 
and speak to him. She walked towards him leisurely, but 
inwardly she giggled nervously. Near him she stopped to 
gaze at Shielding’s female Sunday clothes. Then she went 
to him. 

She touched him lightly upon the shoulder. 

“Hello, Joe!” 

Joe heard her voice and came back to the balustrade 
with a start. He looked at her and saw her laughing face, 
It seemed to be much rounder, and lit with a wonderful 
radiance. She had come back. 

“Molly!” he gasped. 

“Hello, Joe!” 

Something stuck in his throat. 

“Are we friends?” he asked. 

“If you like,” she replied. 

He felt as if he wanted to get away with her to some 
quiet place where they could talk, and he made as if to go. 

“Stay an’ ’ear the music,” she almost implored. 

They pushed back among the people and rested against 
the balustrade. They were just in time to see the con- 
ductor of the band strike the music rest imperiously. The 


Molly had come back. 
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musicians sprang to attention. They began to play. They 
listened. It was just the same stereotyped rendering of 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances. They did not know what it 
was, did not understand it even. The theme went quickly, 
full of rolling drums and clashing cymbals, full of repeti- 
lion, a one theme thing. To Molly it was noise, pleasant 
noise, needing very little interpretation. When it ended 
they glanced shyly at each other. 

“Nice,” he remarked. 

*Wasn’t it?” she said. 

They lingered on. The concert moved. to its climax. 
The National Anthem received a hurried rendering and 
Shielding began to move away. 

Joe and Molly made their way out of the park. They 
walked along Beach Road, a promenade for “courting 
couples” who have moved out of the continuous parade 
of Ocean Road. No one dreams of going along Beach 
Road in search of a sweetheart; one takes one’s sweetheart 
along Beach Road. Joe took Molly. They came to the 
cliffs. Joe knew every turning of these clifis, every nook, 
every cranny. 

“Can we not sit doon?” she asked. | 

“?M takin’ ya,” he said. 

She chattered on. . 

She seated herself beside him in a quiet little place. She 
did not notice that he was getting older, more sophisticated. 
She simply prattled about her girl friends, giving him all 
the gossip and scandal of her intimate part of Tyme Dock. 

“Jinny Lea ’ad ta get married,” she went on relentlessly, 
“an’ they doan’t seem ‘appy.” 

Joe did not blush at her ingenuous disclosures. An older 
person might have received a rude shock on hearing this 
wisp of maidenhood talking about babies and man’s brutal- 
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ity towards women. He lay upon the grass, sucking a 
straw, listening, unable to account for the strange stirring 
within him. It was strange. He had not felt this before. 
It gave him exquisite pleasure to lie with his body pressed 
close to the earth... . 

The sound of her voice prattling terrible things, things 
peculiar to the child of the slums, filled him with a name- 
less wonder. He did not know what it was. He felt that 
he had suddenly become a man. All the charming irrele- 
vances of his’ youth were gone. The old dreams of romantic 
things were being made to seem silly. There had suddenly 
dawned a newer romanticism, one in which Molly; this 
wonderful Molly, was foremost. In his new-found pleasure 
he lived an age. He was losing himself and finding himself 
again—with her. He was content to listen. 3 

Molly was innocent. She talked of things that were 
beyond her, with which she was familiar in a vague kind 
of way. She talked of her world, an abysmal one, one 
to which the rays of the sun could not penetrate. Her 
mind was warped and aged beyond her years. 

She was telling him of a violent quarrel in Trafiles Street. 

“An’d’ya knaa? She ran oot airl bleedin’.” 

“Did she?” 

Yes, an’ th’ bairn wantin’ ’er so!” 

“Y’ve a lot to tell me, Molly.” 

“Ve not seen ya for so long.” 

“Oh ” 

“It was yore fa'lt,” she insisted. 

“No it wasn’t.” 

“Airl reet,” she said in a placid tone. 

His arm rested upon her leg. Ske thrust it away and 
he immediately put it back. She shifted her position and 
he shifted his. His hand crept over her skirt until it rested 


ee 


| 
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upon her waist. He found infinite pleasure in this small 
act. She did not reprove him, but there was a certain 
restraint about her behavior. His heart began to thump 
— ~*~ grip upon her tightened and he pulled her 
; at the same time urging hi 
ray Lo gis ging himself nearer to her. 
Bs — — ba on the grass together. His heart 
away. He felt a clutch at hi 
= at his throat. He could 
He swallowed heavily. 


“Did...I... noo...” he gasped. 
Molly giggled nervously. 
"TG 6 & @ Lig atid 


He was looking down into her eyes, innoc ight 
grave eyes. She did not speak. ee cael ae 
intently, feeling the hot breath fanning her cheek 

She smiled. ‘4 

Their lips met. 

They kissed often. . 

They were unaware of the fact that they had stumbled 
upon life’s greatest secret. They were ignorant beyond all 
question, And yet it surged within them. They both 
knew that they should not be doing that which they were 
doing, and they wanted to dare something greater. Joe 
was the aggressor ; Molly attempted to restrain him. They 
dared not venture further, and so they found solace in 
kisses. In those kisses they intermingled pity and love 
mE ny awe and wonderful excitement, . . . 

oe Tarrant’s spirit was troubled. Was i 
right? What was the next step? It was oi Lage 
world seemed to be a bed of sweet things. The ehilling 
breeze was blowing up from the sea and churning little 
wavelets into things of fury. She allowed him to fumble 
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| | | about her with his hands. He played with her face, her She came back to earth. 
\ {| | lips. At times he kissed her fiercely. He smelled her hair, “Wat?” 
| I and the smell of it was of a thousand tropic nights. He “Tt’s gettin’ late.” 
Wii grew bold. He toyed with her breasts, sweetly rounded, “Time is it?” 
| | not quite mature. “Listen |” 


| “Molly!” 

Molly could not speak. She was lying in an unac- 
| customed position. She had never thought that Joe coul| 
I) be so uncouth, so fierce, so splendid. . . . He was jerking 
out little love cries which were thrilling her. She was 


The Town Hall clock began to chime. They listened 
attentively as it tolled the quarter, the half, and the three- 
quarters of the hour. They strained to hear the fourth 
chime. It did not come. 5 

“Quarter to somethin’,” she said. 

“Yes,” said Joe. 

“Wonder w’at!” 

“Nine,” 

“Silly! The concert begun at ’alf-past seven,” she told 


ee 


| not quite eighteen, and she was a thousand... . 
| | “Molly | ” 

| There was no vice in their nearness to each other. The 
valley of sex was just around the corner, not yet in sight. 


They were innocently standing upon the threshold of a 
new birth. 

In the pit Joe had heard sexual things discussed by the 
older men. They had discussed them in a cold and brutal 


manner. He had also heard his parents discuss the same | 


things. As a result of these discussions he had realized 


that a certain affinity reigned between man and! woman. — 


But he had always listened carelessly. There had been 
things that he could not help overhearing, but, generally 
he had been most inattentive. Once a fellow had inquired 


about one of his sisters. He had gone home and mentioned © 


it within the hearing of the rest of the family. She had 


become confused to a great degree, and her father had © 


said some pointed things. He had been disturbeas the 
result of that inquiry. But as man is the aggressor in 
matters sexual, this affair had yet a long way to go. 

Joe found pleasure in her nearness, pleasure which sati- 
ated his desire. 
“Molly !” 


him scornfully. “D’ya mean to say we’ve only been ’ere 
a quarter’y an hour!” 

Joe was engulfed by her logic. 

“Come on ’ome,” he said. 

They went homewards. 

As they neared Wester Village the Town Hall clock 
smote the stillness of the night once more, It began to 
boom out the hours after it had finished with its preliminary 
quarterly chime of four notes each. They loitered in order 
to hear and count correctly. 

Eight... .Nine.... Ten... . Eleven. 

Joe gasped. 

“T'll get killed,” she informed him, 

“No you won't,” he said. 

They began to hurry, 

x 


All the winter and the spring one of Joe’s elder sisters 
had been busily engaged gathering together the odds and 
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ends of her pitiable trousseau. Joe had watched her 
covertly as she filled that mysterious, womanly thing called 
“the bottom drawer.” When the brawny miner, Tim Hark- 
ness, came, Joe sometimes saw the drawer open. There 
were little frills and crotchet lace. It was all so pathetic. 
This sister of his was revealed to this man. The veils 
which clouded her curious soul were torn away, giving 
her a realism which, if it was not stark, was there neverthe- 
less. Under the circumstances she appeared human, and 
sisters are not human to the average boy when they grow 
up! She seemed to find pleasure in these precious little 
things so full of love. Tim Harkness even realized how 
dear she was to him, and sweet and womanly and industti- 
ous. He did not inquire too deeply about these things, 
for the maid is most particular about her unmentionables! 
But Joe watched covertly. There was not a great deal of 
room for privacy in their home. He watched her gather 
a straw, and a twig. He watched her scrape and sew. 

Then he went to seek Molly. 

They were friends once more. The old intimacy had 
come back to them after that Sunday night. They were 
extraordinarily happy. Since that night upon the cliffs 
they had found much pleasure in each other’s company. 
They had continued together. Their nearness was wonder- 


ful and beautiful. It was a sweet thing. They had dis- 


covered something great in their lives. Since that night 
they had often dallied on the brink of a discovery. It 
was Molly who held back, who had struggled; and who 
refused to be cajoled into a further indiscretion. They 
continued to flounder on in a world of delight, as innocently 
as birds. 

Ever since Joe had attained the age of eighteen he had 
joined that select band of young gentlemen who bom- 
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barded the undermanager’s office at Hunton Colliery in 
search of the opportunity to start putting coal. To put 
coal is the acme of the young miner’s desire. It means 
that he has passed out of the incipient stage and is a fully- 
fledged piece worker. When he puts he earns his own 
wages, and the better he does the job the more wages he 
gets. And above all, he isa man. For a considerable time 
Molly and he talked about the day when he would start 
to put coal. They pictured a change in their economic 
condition and they laid their plans accordingly. 

When he found Molly he took her to the pictures. This 
was a special night. They were:in the pit at the Queen’s 
Theater, seeing the pictures. As they watched the glitter- 
ing spectacle unfold itself upon the screen they forgot their 
youthful ambition. The screen people are wonderful people. 

Ocean Road was happy when they joined its surging 
crowds. They entered into the spirit of the street and 
walked along towards the pier. ‘ 

“Shall we go along the pier?” he asked, 

Molly affected a shiver. “It’s cold,” she said, 

“Come on,” he cried. 

They walked along the granite pier at a leisurely pace, 
keeping closely against the wall upon which is plastered 
the bye-laws of the Tyme Improvement Commission and 
which nobody ever troubles to read. When they passed 
the Life Boat look-out, the cold breath of the sea made 
them think again. 

Molly shivered. 

“Aw, come on!” 

“But it’s cold!” she cried. 

“Come on.” 

“You're cold, too!” 

¢ "M not.” 
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They went a little farther along and then it dawned upon 
him that perhaps Molly did not care to proceed farther, 
and they turned as if by mutual consent and retraced their 
steps. 

“Let’s go roon’ b’the farm,” he suggested. 

“Tf y’like,” she agreed. 

They went down the road which skirts the South Marine 
Park and kept on along the coast road which finally leads 
to the top of the cliffs. They left the cliffs and struck off 
across the field path which leads to Hunton Moor Farm. 
The breath of the night seemed to get warmer as. they 
advanced into the country. The night began to pale as 
they walked and they could see a thin wisp, of moon 
hanging in the sky. They slackened their pace and walked 
leisurely. Passing the silent farm yard, they scrambled 
over a stile at the far side of a putrid pond and began to 
cross the field which would eventually bring them out near 
the Aged Miners’ Homes. They walked arm in arm, loving 
themselves and the solitude of the night. 

At the bottom of the declivity a haystack loomed up 
before them. It seemed to, be an‘old and forgotten one, 
the relic of past days, soon to become a wraith of past 
happiness. 

They went towards it. 

He felt the ground at the foot of the haystack to make 
sure that it was not damp. It passed his inspection. They 
sat down. 

“Molly!” 

He pulled her gently towards him. She subsided over 
his legs. They righted themselves. .. . 

Molly giggled. 
He put his arms about her and kissed her. 
“Ow long’re we stoppin’ ’ere?” she demanded. 
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“In a ’urry ?” 

“No. ” 

“Kiss me, Molly!” 

They lay up against the warm haystack It was quite 
comfortable. Their bodies made niches in its sides and 
they were able to sit together for a short time. When 
they began to grow uncomfortable they shuffled together 
again until they were comfortable once more. Kissing often 
and hugging each other closely, without much speaking, 
they passed the time away happily. 

He felt that strange urge overwhelm him again. .. . 

“ Joe!” 

There was a new note in her voice. . 

“Ves, » 

“T want ta tell ya somethin’. 

He felt a tug at his heart. 

“Wat is it?” he asked quickly. 

“I’m goin’ away,” she announced. 

“Where ?” 

“ ddersfiel’.” 

Joe considered a moment. ‘Oo’s sendin’ ya there?” 

“Tye gotta go, that’s all.” 

CW’y ?” 

“Too many ovus at ’ome,” she said ‘stoically. 

“Oh ! » 

“J’m ta be a parlor maid.” 

“Wat's that?” 

“Somethin’ ta do wi’ parlors. I doan’t know.” 

“?Ow long are ya goin’ for?” 

“Mebbies for allus.” 

“No.” His cry was angry and involuntary. 

“Trooly,” she said, emphasizing it with a queer toss of 
her head. 


30) 
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“Oh, Molly!” His arms closed about her fiercely. “Ya 
not.” 

¢ ‘Am 1? 

“We can get married.” 

“Silly! W’ere’d we live?” 

“Tt’s easy,” he cried. 

She put her hand over his mouth. “We're too young, 
Joe,” she said. . 

He kept his arms about her. He was stunned. Going 
away! He had anticipated it, and now his anticipations 
were confirmed. It was awful. She had become a part 
of his life.. He had almost begun to take her for granted, 
and now she was going away. When she had told him 
that her going was more than probable he had not realized 
that the great urge of poverty was driving her to leave 
her own home and seek that of others. Now she was going 
to Huddersfield. She was not going there to be happy, 
but to be a slavey! Where the devil was Huddersfield, 
anyway? She would wear a lace cap and a little apron. 
He had seen them on the pictures, with smutty noses and 
little feather brushes. He had seen some in Wester Vil- 
lage, at the windows of the big houses, 

“Molly!” 

She clutched at him tightly. “Joe!” 

“Tt isn’t true.” 

“Tt is, Joe.” 

“Don’t go, Molly!” 

“But I must.” 

“D’ya wanta go?” 

“No-eh.” 

He detected a tear in her voice. “Doan’t cry, Molly,” 
he implored. ; \ 
“Kiss me, Joe,” she sobbed, 


eee 
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They were lying together, kissing, fondling each other, 
voluptuous in the tremendous disappointment that had 
come to them. 

‘Doan’t cry, Molly,” he said. 

“I’m not,” she replied. 

She became her old assertive self. 

Her arms about him, they began to forget their sorrow 
in the feverish excitement of love-making. 

The old urge came back to him with a greater force. 
He felt as if gripped in a mighty pair of hands. They 
were pressing down upon him, giving him exquisite agony. 
His kisses became fierce. “His hands were moving in her 
hair. He kissed her eyes, her face. She was more sedate 
than he, but only a little. Her hands kept clutching him 
tightly, sending mighty chords vibrating through his being. 
He gave little cries... . 

They were at the opening of the valley of sex. They 
peered in fearfully. Away it stretched before them, bound 
high on both sides by a forgotten convention. Tt was 
beautiful, sun-lit and carefree. ‘Their lips pulsed with 
life... the agony of life seeking a new birth. They 
continued to fondle each other in a whirl of unashamed 
pleasure. They explored the beauties of their unsullied 
bodies. And above them the moon shone upon the earth 
in cold radiance. Perhaps she saw. . . . The world slipped 
away from them. Molly lost her hold upon herself, her 
consciousness seemed to slip away from her. She knew that 
she was doing wrong. . . . They closed in a love grasp. 
. . Ages slipped past. . . . The pulsating rhythm of life 
slowed down. .. . 

Molly opened her eyes, Joe was still there, a changed — 
Joe. 

She smiled. 
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“Joe!” she whispered. 

He kissed her. The fire had departed from his kisses, 

They went from their trysting place, two chastened young 
spirits, appalled at the manner of their being. Life had 
revealed itself to them both. And all that was left was a 
great foreboding... . 


XI 


Joe and Molly lived through a long week, discovering 
themselves in their secret moments, not knowing vice in 
their discoveries. Theirs was the naive marriage of the 
youth and the maiden, without external aid or hindrance. 
None knew of it but themselves and the moon, which smiled 
down upon them in the night. Their joy was as secret as 
their hopes. Life was fully revealed, a strangely piquant 
life, full of pleasure which ended too soon, 

The day came when Molly went away to domestic service. 
Her going revealed all the sordid tragedy of the common 
people. In places where the toilers dwell, the sanctity of 
the family is of little account. Economic urge has no 
thought for human susceptibilities, and it laughs at the 
mouthings of those who consider that it has. The family 
tie ceases to exist when want drives its members to the 
homes of the rich. Molly Grahame-had no say in the mat- 
ter. There were too many mouths to feed and the burden 
of her parents had to be lightened. So it was decreed and 
Molly departed. Her mother arranged it all. All that 
Molly was requested to do was to go to a place called Hud- 
dersfield and there learn to minister to the wants of those 
who employed her. . : 

Joe and Molly parted on the night previous to her leaving 
Shielding. It was sweetly sad. The next day, while he 
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was in the pit, she went away. That night he was left to 
a desolation, a vast emptiness. Molly was gone. , 

She wrote to him. He wrote back. Her letters, pitiful 
little scrawls, epitomizing all her nine years in the elemen- 
tury school, came to him every week. They were too naive 
for words. She was a child, thrust headlong into the terrors 
of a new city. She made endeavors to speak of this place 
which they had forgotten since they closed their geography 
hooks at school. To him it spelt the name of a football 
team that was “nothing much.” To her it was real, tre- 
mendous. 

“Huddersfield,” she wrote, “seems to be all hills. They 
make cloth hear and it is very cheep. Im going to try and 


_ get sum and send it home. It might come in handy for our 


Lizzie a new frock. The mistress is a nice woman.” 

Her letters were like her prattle, inconsequent and dis- 
orderly. .She told him about her life, “The furnitures 
lovely,” she repeated. : 

Joe was confident that he had lost her. Even when she 
filled half a page with kisses he was conscious that she 
was receding far away from him. 

He wrote to her in answer to her letters. He reiterated 
that he would soon be putting. To put! There was the 
solution to hjs/ difficulty. His pony-driving had been a 
great apprenticeship to his putting. He was becoming 
strong. When the under-manager said that he could start 
to put, he would become a great putter. He would make 


. it his business to see that the coal-hewers never complained. 


He would earn a lot of money, and he would send for Molly 
and they would get married. He did not stop to examine 
the implications of his intended step. All that mattered 
was Molly. He would get her. He would bring her back 
from that monstrosity of a place called Yorkshire. They 
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were awful people in Yorkshire. He had heard of them. 
Leeds! Greedy, loathsome people. Who spoke hideous 
English! Bah! Molly would come back. She would have 
to come back. Huddersfield. . . . 

The days dragged on and the world took on newer as- 
pects. The summer began to fade into autumn, heralding 
the coming of the winter. They still corresponded in a full 
and free and youthful manner. And the days wore on.... 

He watched his sister Mary carefully. Her marriage day 
was fast approaching. Tim Harkness came and all was 
well. Mary seemed to become more and more like a bird 
in that awful home. She was escaping. Life -was spread 
before her upon a lovely carpet. It was brimful of promise. 
It is always thus with a girl preparing for her marriage. 
She is in love with life. Tim Harkness was a good, un- 
imaginative fellow—a family man to be. Mary would be 
a good wife. She kept sewing at a high pressure.. He 
watched her and marveled. There was a constant cutting 
of cheap materials and a fashioning of stuff into gowns and 
petticoats. Joe heard many whisperings concerning the 
bottom drawer. His sisters who were married came to help 
and brought their innumerable children with them. A clat- 
ter of scissors, the throbbing of a borrowed sewing machine, 
and a confused babel of tongues and quarreling children 
drove away the peacefulness from the household. He de- 
voutly wished her safely married. 

But they were idyllic days for Mary. 

Marriage is a tremendous adventure for a girl. It is she 
who looks far beyond the honeymoon, squarely into the 
face of facts. A girl takes marriage more seriously than a 
man, for it is given to the man to see nothing more obvious 
than the immediate present. And Mary looked ahead and 
dreamed her dreams.- 
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Joe told Molly all about the impending wedding. 

Of Jate her letters began to describe the surrounding 
country. They also began to tell of walks abroad in that 
new country. He began to doubt a little. Unknowingly 
he began to grow extremely jealous. Walking abroad 
meant companionship. Was it male or female? He began 
to grow angry. Molly was slipping away from him. 


xm 


Molly had been in Huddersfield three months when the 
under-manager consented to allow Joe to begin work as a 
putter, and he had been putting exactly two weeks when 
he met his first financial disappointment. He had been 
“paid short.” He went to see the overman, who argued 
quite contrary to Joe. . 

“Ya soon startin’!” he said. 

“I’m short,” said Joe. 

“Ya not,” said Bright. 

“Right. I'll see the Union.” 

“Ya c’n see who the hell ya like,” was Bright’s parting 
shot. 

That night Jée went to the Lodge. That night a miracle 
Timppened. 

An ambitious miner never fails to turn to trade union- 
lam. He never fails to take his troubles to it. That strange 
thing called “the Lodge” is the vehicle for all restless ex- 
pression. It seethes with ambitious, unscrupulous, ignorant 
men. There is immunity from very serious ills within the 
lodge room and there is wonderful scope for exploration. 
he ambitious, the unscrupulous, the ignorant, are forever 
pushing and nosing for a comfortable niche within the con- 
fines of the great trade union organization. Mining trade 
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unionism is no different from that of any other kind of 
trade unionism, except in the fact that the pushers migh! 
be less ignorant and more scrupulous than other kinds ol 
Labor people. The miner is more militant than most. He 
obeys with greater promptitude. 

Actually the miner is a strange complex. He is never 
over-interested in his trade union. If he makes use of it, it 
is for some immediate cause, generally pecuniary. He has 
implicit faith in it. Judged from trade union standards he 
is the best trade unionist in the world. He will defend it 
with his last breath if it is attacked, and he will continue 
to curse his leaders upon his deathbed as thieves and rob. 
bers. It is to him the modern Ark of the Covenant, a living 
and abiding association. If it lives on, he is content to call 
his leaders all manner of names. If it is threatened he is 
threatened along with his leaders. Trade unionism has its 
roots deep within the soul of him, deeper than his soul; il 
is nurtured with him in his mother’s womb. 

That night Joe stumbled upon his Lodge. Trade union- 
ism is something that gets itself found out, revealing its 
potentialities slowly. Because of its peculiar construction it 
does not offer hereditary positions. All its leaders must hew 
out their own places, defend them while they live, and leave 
them when they die. The way of trade union flesh is for 
it to stumble upon a lodge meeting and feel its inspiration, 
The rest is left to tenacity—unscrupulous or otherwise. . 

There is ritual in a miners’ lodge meeting. At the ap- 
pointed hour the chairman, secretary, and treasurer and the 
members of the committee occupy the platform. After the 
minutes of the previous meeting are passed, the meeting 


proceeds to hear all the reports that have accumulated in | 


the interim. These are many and varied, coming from the 
local hospital workmen’s governors, local Labor Party dele- 
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yates, the weekly local deputation to the manager, the dele- 
ates of the Aged Miners’ Homes Committee, and the 
Council Delegate to Darlstone. These over, the chairman 
calls for “local business.” Local business is comprised of 
all the complaints which have accumulated in the pit and 
in the minds of the men since the last meeting. When this 
ls over, the next deputation is chosen to interview the man- 
ager, the committee minutes are read and discussed, the 
correspondence is listened to, and the meeting is finished. 

The miracle happened long before Joe Tarrant had sum- 
moned. up sufficient courage to get up and state his com- 
plaint to the meeting. It was as if a veil had been torn 
from his eyes. Here was an opportunity to do something. 
As he sat listening, he noticed that many of the talkers did 
not know as much as he, and that many were vilely ignorant. 
Somehow they managed to flounder through their reports 
and speeches. At times it was terrible to have to listen to 
them. He realized that all that was needed in Bede Street 
was plenty of cheek. That was the miracle. He had 
stumbled upon his.true sphere. The great men of the union 
were but pitiable specimens of humanity. When one sees 
the great person in his dressing-gown he appears most frail 
and human. The world of trade unionism is richly peopled 
with impersonators of the great. 

He stood up and timidly stated his case to the meeting. 
Tot Johnson took the particulars. 

“We'll see Foxey Bright,” he said. 

The meeting passed on to greater things. 

When the meeting was over Tot Johnson called to Joe. 
“See me outside, Joe,” he said. 

Joe went outside and waited. 

Robert Longstaffe, a fellow putter, came up to him. 

“Hello, Joe!” he cried. 
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“Hello, Bob!” 

“Like puttin’ ?” 

“Not so bad,” 

“Good flat ?” 

“Two score’n a ’alf,” replied Joe. 

“Wish I ’ad it,” said Robert, and there was a longing 
in his voice. 

“Not so bad,” said Joe. 

“Molly Gra’me’s back fra ’Uddersfiel’,” said Longstaffe. 

Joe’s heart gave a tremendous leap. “Oo told ya?” he 
asked. i 

“Seen “er come ’ome.” 

“Nop? 

“T did.” 

He resolved to see Molly at once, 

Tot Johnson came towards him. “How-way!” he said. 

Joe accompanied the big man down the street. At the 
bottom they turned to the right. They came to a halt on 
the dock front, at the door of a flashy bar called “The 
Banks o’ the Tyme.” 

“Let’s go up to the Buffy,” suggested Tot. 

It was the first time Joe had entered a public : house. 
His heart beat a little quicker as he followed his com- 
panion up the stairs. They entered a room furnished in 
bright red, imitation mahogany and leatherette. Tot 
pointed to a corner. “Sit ower there,” he said, 

Joe went to the corner and sat down. Tot brought the 
drinks over, and put them on the table. “Drink off!” he 
said. 

Joe sipped gingerly at the concoction he had been given. 

“Ave a cigarette, Joe?” 

He took a cigarette. 

“Mak’ yaself comfor’ble,” said Tot, offering him a light. 
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They smoked in silence. 

“Want ta knaa w’y I’ve browt ya ’ere?” asked Tot. 

“T was wonderin’,” he replied. 

Tot lowered his voice. “Little Molly Gra’me’s hack,” 
he said. 4 

Joe’s face flamed. “What do you know aboot ’er?” he 
demanded. 

“"Er mother came ta see me las’ night.” 

“Whafore ?” 

“I want ta make it plain, laddie,” said Tot. “A lodge 
wecretary ’as ta do a lot o’ funny things.” His eyes shone 
brightly. “Fetch us another, ’Etty,” he bawled across the 
room. . 

The barmaid came and delivered the goods. 

“Tell me,” Joe urged. 

“Somethin’ ’appened when ye were oot wi’ that lassie, 
didn’t there?” Tot asked brutally. 

Joe was rebuked, He blushed furiously. Tot spoke 
figain. 

“I made it all reet,” he said. “Ye'll ’ave ta go an’ see 
Molly an’ ’er mother tomorra neet.” 

“But what’s ’appened?” Joe cried. 

“I ’ope y'll marry ’er, Joe,” said Tot. “She’s a likely 
lass.” 

Joe gasped. “’As she clicked?” he cried. 

Tot laughed at the crudity. “Yes,” he said. “She’s goin’ 
ta ’ave a baby, now d’ya see?” 

“No.” Joe was incredulous. x 

“Wad ya ’ave rather ’ad Missus Gra’me come ta see me 
or ya mother?” 

“You, by God!” , 

“That’s good.” He became reminiscent. “They come ta 
see me aboot all kinds o’ things, Y’d think I was God 
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Almighty sometimes.” He drained his glass. “An’ w'en 
y’re on the Guardians!” THe stood up. “How-way!” he 
said. 

They left the buffet. Outside they lingered on the ker), 

“When y’ve seen Missus Gra’me, come an’ see me,” said 
Tot. “I might be able t’advise ya.” 

Joe was devoutly thankful. “It’s a good job I’m putten,” 
he said to Tot. 

“Tt is that, lad,” said Tot. He laughed. “By God!” he 
cried, “ya started early!” 

Joe smiled pathetically. 

He went slowly home. 

Miracles! Two miracles! The world was full of 
miracles, 

xm 


Joe was late the next day for dinner. He had been back 
at work, and matters at the office had taken time in. their 
rectification, When he got home he found that the family 
had dined. It was not his mother’s fault that the dinner 
was cold. She said nothing, took the huge plate of dinner 
from the top of the oven, and placed it before him. He did 
not grumble, but fell to the task of eating without heeding 
the cool state of his dinner. No one took much notice of 
him. When he was finished one of his sisters helped his 
mother to wash the dishes. Now that Joe was a putter he 
had stepped into man’s estate. It is so in the North. A 
putter, being a piece worker, makes his own living, one that 
is not so subject to the sliding scale in wages. . It is always 
best to keep on terms with a putter! 

Joe was not a deep thinker at all. He was a taciturn 
member of the Northern proletariat, who ate his food with 
very little decorum, and who grumbled savagely if he had 
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to wait for it. He was not so concerned about his ultimate 
fate, and it certainly did not play any tricks with his im- 
agination. There the fact lay. He was to be the father 
of a child. He had sowed his tares and the time for their 
reaping was close at hand. And was he not a putter? It 
was just that the thing had happened sooner than he had 
warranted. The child would come, ‘and he would have to 
make the best of it. 

Tom Tarrant sat over the fire in his uncomfortable arm- 
chair—a relic of the early Victorian age—with his feet 
cocked up on the steel shelf which stretched across the fire- 
place. He was puffing at a clay pipe. 

“Sunderleigh win tamerra?” he asked. 

“Whafore ?” , 

“Thinken aboot taken them on mi coupon,” he explained. 

“Wee're they playen?” 

“ *Uddersfiel’.” 

“They might get bet,” said Joe. 

“Think T’ll go the morn,” said his father. 

“ Aye!” 

“Comin’?”’ 

“No,”—very decidedly. 

“Summat else on?” 

“Mebbies.” 

“They’ve a good forward line?” 

"Oo ?” 

“Sunderleigh ?” 

“Not as good’s Tymecastle.” 

“Oh, them! They buy their players.” 

“So do Sunderleigh.” 

“Um, aye!” 

Tom saw the possibilities of an argument and switched on 
to safer ground. . 
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“Ear ya were at the Union las’ neet, sppoticy 7 

“Bright paid me short.” 

“Get away! Much?” 

“Five bob.” 

“Get it then?” 

“Yes, the neet.” 

“Good.” 

“Garn ta get washed, oor Joe?” demanded Meg. - 

“Set mi watter then,” he said. 

“Garn oot the neet?” asked his father. 

Ves, ”» 

His mother — the bath tin—a huge galvanized 
affair, and placed it in the center of the mat before the fire, 
Into this she poured some cold water, and lifted a pan from 
the fire and emptied the contents into the bath tin also, 
Throwing a handful of soda into the water she spoke to Joe, 
“There y’are,” she said, 

Joe stripped to the waist and knelt down by the side of 
the tin. Washing his arms first, he next applied the water 
to his head. Completing this part of his ablutions, he began 
to dry himself vigorously. He washed his chest and dried 
it, and his mother washed the grime from his back. It being 
Friday night, he carried the bath tin into the bedroom, shut 
the door, stripped himself completely and washed the rest 
of his body. He was fast developing into a man. Tho 
rigors of putting were developing his muscles. splendidly, 
His thighs were as hard as iron when he stretched “himself. 
Down the center of his abdomen ran little ridges of muscles, 
Completely dried, he began to love his body, to indulge in 
the little, justifiable egotism of youth. His body was lovely 
to look upon, young, vigorous and splendid. He slapped 
himself here and there and spoke inwardly in loving tones 
to himself. 
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He put his shirts on and got into bed. 

Meg came into the bedroom and carried the bath tin 
away. 

Joe lay in the bed brooding upon his discovery. He did 
not think about it. He was not that kind of a person. Joe 
Tarrant knew nothing about philosophy, nor had he any 
time for the subtleties of involved thought! Perhaps it was 
ns well that he had not! Joe saw his fate as clearly as any 
rational man could see it. He had fathered Molly’s child, 
‘The child was to be born some day. He would have to 
marry her. Actually he was not caring about marrying her 
now. The parting and the subsequent separation had 
changed him a little. Molly was not so dear to him as she 
was once. He had not the faintest idea why he should 
marry her, for she had been as bad as he. All that he knew 
about such things was that when a man did thus by a 
woman he either married or paid for the child. He had no 
intentions of paying for the child. He intended to marry 
Molly. It was questionable as to whether he had ever heard 
the old phrase, “Making her an honest woman,” but all the 
philosophizing in the world would not change matters, for 
there they were, in all their stark reality. It would have to 
he done. He would marry Molly. He did not even con- 
sider the probability of Molly’s refusing to marry him. 

There was also the question of his own people. They 
would probably talk about the disgrace of it. His father 
would not say much, he knew, but his mother would sing 
a duet with each of her daughters who were old enough to 
understand. She would carry it out into the street. She 
would not be so concerned about the disgrace of the matter 
is she would be about the loss to the family exchequer. As 
for Mary, the one he loved the most, she would look at him 
with dumb, appealing eyes, and the rest would not matter. 
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“They'll ’ave to get over it,” he said deliberately, 

He felt drowsy. 

He fell asleep. 

He did not dream. 

Meg wakened him at seven o’clock. He went into the 
kitchen and had a drink of tea. After washing himself he 

made himself ready to go out. 

He walked towards Tyme Dock... . 

Traffles Street is hideous. It runs parallel with Bede 
Street, next to the Tyme. They are twin sisters, harboring 
social hideousness. Joe was by no means esthetic in his 
tastes, but he could not help shuddering slightly as he pur- 
sued his way along the street towards Molly’s home.. 

She lived in No. 35. As he walked along the street he 
concluded that it would take a good deal of finding. It 
was darker than he thought. Somehow the light was ob- 
scured in these streets, the glorious sunlight. He wondered 
if the sun ever shone upon Tyme Dock. He found No. 35. 
Timidly he pushed the door open. It did not disclose a 
room, but a dark, unlit passage. Near to him, on the left, 
was a door. On further inspection he found that there was 
a door on the right. A woman opened this door ever so 
slightly. 

“Wat d’ya want?” she demanded. 

“Does Gra’me’s live ’ere?” he asked. 

“No.” The woman shut the door, 

With that intuition born of a life’s sojourn in the North, 
Joe knew that that woman and Mrs. Grahame were not on 
very friendly terms. 

The door on the left opened and revealed another woman. 
“Gra’me’s,” she said. “I'll show ya.” 

She came into the passage and proceeded defiantly into 
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the darkness. Joe followed her. She came to an abrupt 
halt halfway along the passage. When his eyes had groped 
about the place for half a second or so, Joe discovered that 
a stairway ascended from the passage at right angles on 
the left side. 

The woman gave tongue to a shrill screech. 

“Mareeeeeee!” 

Two doors opened simultaneously and two tousled heads 
peeped out. 

“Yes,” cried the woman on the left. 

“Fs come,” cried the woman, giving at the same time a 
squeaky little giggle. 

“Come up,” said Mrs. Grahame. 

Joe’s heart began to pound as he mounted the unfamiliar 
steps which led to Molly’s home. Never until that moment 
had a sense of fear entered his being as it did now. He had 
hitherto looked at the matter calmly, almost philosophi- 
cally! Now it was different. Molly’s mother was obtrud- 
ing her dirty presence into something that was sacred be- 
tween Molly and himself. 

He went upstairs. 

A sense of dampness assailed his nostrils as he neared the 
top of the stairs. The whole adventure appealed to him as 
something unnatural, nauseous. At the top of the stairs he 
found a home at each side. It was wonderful how — all 
pigged in together, he thought. 

“Come in!” 

He went in and closed the door. 

He never forgot that first entry into Molly’s home. It 
was unlike his own home, in so far as it was smaller and 
dirtier! The things which ordinarily belonged to the pantry 
were upon the table. The table appeared to be what it was, 
an overcrowded mass of nondescript eatables, presided over 
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by a huge tin of golden syrup. To his eyes, it was hideous. 
They were not quite so bad at his own home. His people 
were even superior to these. 

On the fender was a heap of pit clothes, warming by the 
fire, smelling like the mine itself. Cluttered about the fire- 
place were pans and kettles, filthy and neglected. An array 
of dirty tins and ornaments reposed upon the mantelshelf, 
presided over by a picture of the Bleeding Heart variety, 
Beside the table were four chairs, a couch, a chest of draw- 
ers and a full-sized bed. A man lay asleep upon the bed. 
A door in the corner proved the existence of another room. 
Some children played about the floor. 

Molly was not there. 

“Sit doon,” said her mother. 

On closer inspection Joe saw that Mrs. Grahame was not 
at all bad looking. There was something in her face that 
reminded him of Molly. Her hair was unkempt and dirty, 
but it was Molly’s hair—her hair gone wrong. The body! 
It is the body of a woman that pays for the misdeeds of a 
man. This body had paid in full. It was like his mother’s, 
distended, marred and spoiled. Two pendulous breasts 
hung loosely in her blouse. She did not appear to possess 
any corsets. He asked himself if it was Molly thirty years 
hence, for it certainly was Molly spoiled and destroyed. 
He was face to face with the facts of life. 

He took a seat near the table, and began to play with 
his cap, keeping his eyes lowered. His heart raced on. He 
wished he could stop it. 

“Tot ...” he began. 

“He told ya?” 

Joe nodded. 
The woman glared venomously. 
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“Where is...” 

“She’s oot. I sent ’er.” 

They remained silent for a while. 

“Are ya goin’ ta marry ’er?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

‘Wen. 2? 

“Soon’s possible.” 

“Wat d’ya do for a livin’?” 

“Puttin’, at "Unton.” 

“Doin’ weel?” 

“T c’n keep Molly,” he said, defiantly. 

The woman went to the bed and shook the sleeping man. 

“ *Arry!” she called. 

Henry Grahame struggled back to consciousness. 

“Aye! Wat! Yes!” 

“The young man’s ’ere,” she cried triumphantly. “’E’s a 
putter an’ ’e’s garn marry ’er.” 

“Poor divel!” He sank back to sleep, 

She went back to the fireside. She had learned what she 
considered the correct news, and she was satisfied. 

“Ya lucky ta get Molly,” she announced. 

a Am I?” 

“Yes, y’are. She’s waitin’ at the bottom o’ the street.” 

Joe left the stuffy den. Outside he ran down the street. 
He ran swiftly when he saw Molly. 


. 


xIV 


Molly was looking into the window of one of those shops 
which flourish In Shielding—a cheap outfitter for seamen. 
The window glittered with brass tiepins, abounded with 
cheap shirts and underwear. They overflowed into the 
street. A “donkey’s breakfast” flapped dangerously in the 
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wind above her head, while a fat Jew watched her closely 
and smiled ironically. j 

She was the same Molly, but a little older. Time and a 
brief sojourn in the homes of richer people had conspired 
to give her a new veneer. Joe could see that. Her clothes 
were newer, better, fitted her more precisely than before. 
She was stouter, too. There was a fullness about her face 
and bosom which enhanced her beauty. Molly Grahame 
was a fair daughter of Mother Shielding, with her round 
face and her big, grave eyes, and her shapely limbs, And 
Joe detected the hint of a protuberance which told of a 
coming life. 

He hurried towards her. 

“Molly!” Her name left his lips in a glad little cry. 

She warded off the impending kiss. “Not ’ere,” she said. 

“T’ve seen ya Ma,” he told her. 

“Let’s go for a walk.” 

“Tot Johnson wants ta see me,” he said. “Let’s go 
there.” 

“The secretary!” 

“Ves,” 

“W’at’s ’e want?” 

“Ya Ma went an’ told ’im.” 

“Did she?” 

Yes,” 

“Me Ma did!” 

“ 
oe She musta thought I wouldn’t marry ya,” 

“She ’ad no business!” 

“Never min’,” he said. He looked around quickly and 
saw that there was nobody on the road but themselves and 
that there was not the slightest danger of a tram-car coining 
for a while, and caught her in his arms. 
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“Kiss me, Molly!” he cried. 

They kissed. 

“Joe!” she said, happily. 

« Uddersfiel’s in Yorkshire, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Yes, why?” 

“Ya talk Yorkshire,” he reproached her. 

“Go on!” She giggled. 

“Qor Mary’s married,” he said. 

“Ts she?” 

“Ves,” 

“7Adn’t to, I s’pose?” 

“Don’t think so,” he said. 

They reached the shadows of a railway bridge. They 
might have stopped there to kiss again, but a small crowd 
of people were waiting impatiently for the next car. It was 
inconvenient. They walked past them. 

They passed the little Roman Catholic Church that 
snuggles up against the railway station and walked on, 
passing the cement abortion erected at the top of Stanhope 
Road, “To The Fallen—1914-1918.” 

They proceeded up Hunton Faud. 

She told him of all her adventures. 

She had gone to Huddersfield, and there she had found a 
new world, a world expressed by a “lovely house” and 
“lovely things” belonging to Sir Thomas Popple, a wealthy 
manufacturer. He also possessed a “lovely wife.” The 
cook was kind. Not long after her arrival strange things 
began to happen. In the morning she began to find work 
most distasteful owing to a peculiar and recurring sickness 
and dizziness. The cook began to take notice. Being a 
goodly sort of person Molly told her all in response to a 
set of judiciously selected questions. And the cook had 
possessed a compassionate heart. 
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“She kep’ me on until Lady Popple asked cook aboot 
me,” she said. 

“Did she? W’at did she say? Impitent bitch!” He was 
learning to hate the rich. 

“Joe!” Molly was shocked. 

epee no better’n me mother,” he said truculently. “Or 
you. 

“She’s got the cash, though.” 

“Cash be damned!” 

“She’s a nice lady, Joe.” 

“Aw, go on.” s 

“Well, cook told ’er, an’ she wrote to me mother, an’ so 
I ’ad to come ’ome.” 

He gripped her arm. “It’s all reet, Molly,” he said. “I’m 
putten noo.” 

‘ Her eyes went involuntarily to the hideous wheels just 
then towering over the Wesleyan Chapel. And she felt 
thankful. Putting! It was better money. 

“Joe!” she whispered happily. 

oi turned the corner and proceeded down the colliery 
road. 

“W’en—w’en is it coming?” he asked shyly. 

“A bit yet,” she said. 

“We'll get married soon’s we can,” he told her. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

He stopped. “He lives aboot ’ere,” he said. “Jus’ wait.” 

Joe crossed the road, opened the gate and walked up the 
garden path to Tot Johnson’s house, 

“Come in, Joe,” cried a voice. 

Joe depressed the sneck and pushed the door open. Tot 
was sitting over the fire reading the paper. 
“How-way in, lad,” he said. 

Joe hesitated. “She’s ootside,” he said. 
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“petch her in then,” said Tot. 

Joe called to Molly. She crossed the road and they both 

yent into the kitchen. 

“—Doan’t be afraid,” said Tot. “Aarh the family’s oot.” 

They sat down. 

“Tot believed in coming to the point. “Well?” he asked. 

“We're goin’ ta get married,” said Joe. 

“That's good! Where?” 

“Don’t know,” said Joe. 

“Better go to the Register Office.” 

 “Were’s that?” 

_ “Barrent’n Street, doon Shielding, beside the Market 

p ace. Ya knaa where the Guardians’ offices is?” 

“Yes,” said Joe, a little dubiously. 

“Way there, then.” 

The boy and the girl learned much from Tot, much that 

jad hitherto been unknown. He initiated them into many 

mysteries. Joe would return to Molly’s home and get a 

[ fritten permission from her mother and her birth certifi- 
ate. Armed with these and a certain amount of money, 

which Tot would advance to him on loan, he would proceed 

‘0 ie pes Street, Shielding, in the morning and inter- 

w the Registrar. He would also obtain a plain gold ring. 

yn n the day appointed, sometime during the next three weeks 

hey would present themselves before the Registrar and all 

fould be made correct. 

Tot felt intensely sorry for the two young people. They 

vel » little removed from childhood. They seemed to be 
ignorant, unsophisticated, tremulously setting out upon 

heir great journey. It had to be done, and it was his duty 
o help them. As he sat talking to them he cast a glance 

wver his own life. He had made the same mistake in his 

life as these two had made. It often made liim smile when 
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he heard of such things as these not being the thing in 
grandmother’s time—as if people were different in those 
days! The life of the proletariat cannot be split into Vic- 
torian and other periods, for it is ever the same. These 
two were endeavoring to rectify a sexual mistake, even as 
he had endeavored in the past. He wondered if they would 
be happy. He hoped that they might be luckier than he, 
He saw that they wished to escape from his house and to 
seek some cool desolation where they could kiss each other. 
Children, he thought, bringing forth a child! Inwardly he 
groaned for the child unborn. He hoped it might bea girl, 
so that it might escape the maw of the mine. 

“W’ere’ll ya live?” he asked. 

“Don’t know,” said Joe. 

“Somewhere,” said Molly, cheerfully. 

“Yore mother might let you in,” he suggested. 

“She'll never stop playin’ hell,” Joe grinned. 

“T'll see what I can do,” Tot promised. 

Shortly after that they went out into the night, and Tot 
went back to the pages of the evening paper. 

The couple passed the colliery gates. They went beneath 
the bridge. 

“Tell me aboot yore Mary,” said Molly. 

As they walked along the road that led past the Work- 
house Joe told her the story of Mary Tarrant’s love for 
Tim Harkness. She forgot her uneasiness as she listened 
to the story. 

They passed the laundry buildings and crossed the field 
path to Cleavon. 

A quiet niche in the hedge rewarded his eager gaze. They 
went into it. No one came to disturb their peace. They fell 
into each other’s arms and their lips met in a surging pas- 
sion of kisses. For a long time they were content to stand 
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thus. The wonder of their passion began anew. They 
found again the old pleasure in fondling each other, Joe 
rediscovered her. They both saw the miracle which had 
been wrought. Their shyness moved away. They began to 
discuss this miracle. She saw that he gazed wistfully upon 
her, and she did not flinch. The child was his, although she 
was bearing the burden of it. 

“What do you wish it was?” she asked timidly. 

“A boy.” 

“Whafore ?” 

“We'd call it after me.” 

She tittered. “What a nawful name—Joseph Tarrant.” 

“Tt’ll soon be yore’s,” he reminded her. 

She clutched him tightly and gave a little squeal of de- 
light. “Soon, eh, Joe?” she cried. 

He kissed her again. 

They went slowly back to Tyme Dock, 

They had much to talk about, much to arrange, and 
much for which to hope. They did not realize the nature 
of the handicap. But it could not be helped. The milk was 
in the gutter, and it was of little use shedding tears because 
it was not in the bottle. The future lay ahead of them. 
The past could be full of regrets if it liked. 

It was a happy Joe that went to bed that night. 


XV 


The hours of the night slipped past and Joe woke from 
a dream that left him perturbed. He could not tell what 
had exactly happened. He found himself concentrating 
upon his problems. He was not one of those strange people 
whom others designate as “Thinkers.” Much goes for 
thinking that is not thinking, that is mere dreaming. What 
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are we doing when we are thinking? Joe did not know; 
he certainly did not dream that he would ever ask that 
question. But this night he was forced to think. 

In a haphazard manner he reviewed his past. That night 
beneath the stars, and the subsequent week of nights be- 
neath the stars, they had done the deed. They had dis- 
covered themselves, and that discovery had been innocent. 
In a dim manner they had connected the sexual act with 
the ultimate bearing of children during those moments, but 
not sufficiently to deter them. He did not know how Molly 
stood in regard to the matter. Now there was much to 
regret. They had both been mad. Mad. And a child had 
to be born. 

It had not struck him for a moment that such a con- 
tingency had occurred. Molly with child! She had not 
told him. The whole situation appeared to be forced by 
other hands. They both appeared to be like pieces of rub- 
bish floating down the Tyme and meeting the oncoming 
tide—bobbing about aimlessly. The longer he meditated 
upon the matter the more hopeless the tangle seemed to 
become, Paramount was the fact that Molly was to bear 
a child, A child! He did not think of it as his child. 
When Tot had told him of the impending birth he had been 
more astonished than alarmed. All through the day he had 
labored with this huge sense of responsibility submerging 
his soul. During the subsequent talks with Tot and that 
walk with Molly it had not changed. It is when such a 
thing turns into a foreboding that mischief begins. In the 
darkness, as he lay upon the bed, it was changing. The 
future was becoming uncertain, improbable. . . . Molly. 
. . . Why had he done this thing? Why had Molly al- 
lowed him to do it? They had both been mad. 

He wrestled with himself, and the hours dragged by with 
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that slow stealthiness characteristic of the watched night. 

He could not sleep. He could not think. It was im- 
possible to sleep. Molly! Oh, what fools they had been! 
Why had they not been told, warned, prevented? How 
were they going to live? What was the good of living any- 
way? But the milk was in the gutter and mixing with the 
dirt and filth of the street. The child was growing within 
her, and slowly becoming his. 

His mother! He could hear the slow tick of the clock 
In the kitchen. Some one was snoring loudly. Was it his 
father or his mother? He thrust his mind into the deeps of 
the earth, seeking a surcease in the maddening fears of the 
mine. 

Joe Tarrant was. sensitive by nature. There is no place 
for imagination in the bowels of the earth. A miner must 
be stolid and afraid of nothing. It is essential to the pro- 
duction of coal. Joe’s mind went back to that first fatal 
accident. He imagined himself in the place of his friend 
who was dead. It was awful. He turned upon his side and 
disturbed his sleeping brothers. They eventually quietened 
down. How lovely to sleep without dreaming! He was 
falling through space. Why this imagining? He remem- 
bered vividly a story he had once been told about a man 
who had inadvertently stepped into the empty space of the 
shaft, and who had clutched by dint of good fortune the 
guide rope to slide down and be saved, only to lose his 
hands. 

His imagination ran riot. All the stories he had heard of 
the happenings in the deeps came back to him, making his 
soul sick. And yet he preferred it to facing the future. He 
tried to think of other things. The ponies. Those poor, 
pathetic things that dwell in the earth and know nothing 
of the earth. He saw again Pat, sawn practically in half by 
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the set rope, dragging himself to the stables, screaming with 
the pain of his dangling entrails. He had seen that himself, 
He saw again the blow delivered that gave Pat release, 
Jimmy had walked two miles on three legs, to be destroyer! 
in the stables. He had turned in disgust from the filthiness 
of this tragedy of the ponies . . . and returned to it. It 
was all that he could do to forget. He writhed with the 
unwritten tragedy of the mine, and he smiled sardonically 
into the darkness. Could he not tell a story to those who 
might care to listen? How far distant seemed those days 
of Stanhope Road Schools! “What do they care?” he mut- 
tered. “They don’t see. They don’t know.” 

What would his mother say? That was a problem. To 
tell her. To tell his father! Listen, both of you, I am to 
be the father of Molly Grahame’s child! God, how they 
would storm! His mother would curse and pant for breath, 
She would shriek. The neighbors would get to know. 
What a life! What a sordid life! And it was all because 
he had been ignorant. 

Molly could not come to live at this house, for there 
was not room for her. It was impossible for him to go to 
her home to live. There was even less room in Traffles 
Street than there was in Berwick Street. It was worse 
than where he was. Her people had no money. His people 
had none. They were already in debt owing to Mary’s 
wedding,.and the borrowed crockery which had been broken 
had to be replaced. Life appeared to be an eternal scraping 
in order to pay debts. Had his father let the drink alone 
it might have been different.... 

He heard his father groan. 

“Drunken beast!” he said, 

Life was indeed a tangle, a hopeless tangle. Perhaps the 
old man was justified in getting drunk, for it certainly 
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helped him to escape from much that might otherwise hurt. 

Molly was there before him in all her hopeless plight, 
with her grave and wonderful eyes. It seemed so hopeless. 
Why had they’ done this foolish thing? Why was she to 
have a baby? What wretched luck! Other lads could get 
off so lightly. He, with his proverbial luck, had to pay. 
He did not want to get married. Everybody would laugh. 
They were so young! And besides, he doubted if he loved 
her. All that had to be done was to get married so that 
she could clothe her shame in the shoddy garments of re- 
spectability. . . . 

He heard his father muttering again in his drunken sleep. 

“Drunken hound!” he said bitterly. 

And sleep came to close his tired eyes. 


XVI 


They met near the Stanhope Hotel. 

“Hello!” he greeted her. 

“Where are we goin’?” she asked. 

“Let’s sit in the Park,” he said. 

They went and entered the Park by the gate leading from 
the Park Cut. It is a gate that is seldom used. Few people 
disturb the lovers who use the seats in the secluded avenue. 

Molly snuggled against him and sniffed the perfume- 
laden air. \ 

“Joe!” 

He did not hear her. He was endeavoring to collect his 
innumerable impressions, and it was proving to be a diffi- 
cult task. He felt as if he wanted to make certain that he 
loved her in order to prove that their attachment had not 
been a mistake. 

“Speak to me!” 
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He looked at her. She was pouting like a child. He 
felt that life could not make a success of her, for she be- 
haved childishly. 

“Joe!” She was getting anxious. 

« Aye!” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Nothin’.” 

She was reproved. He was too concerned with himself 
to feel any pity for the girl. 

She remained silent. 

They were both silent. For some unaccountable reason 
they were both sulking. Womanlike, Molly was expecting 
him to speak first. She was surprised at his silence. 

“T’m—I’m—s-s-sorry—Joe,” she whispered, almost in- 
audibly. , 

He did not hear. 

“Toe!” 

He came back to earth. 

“Oh, hell!” 

She grew alarmed. 

“Tell me, please,” she whispered. 

He felt a cur. He was going to wound this girl who 
trusted him so deeply. He had to do it. He was convinced 
that he had to do it. He did not love her. He was sure 
of that. Life together would be utterly impossible. 

“Y'’ve seen the Register man?” she asked anxiously. 

He nodded. 

“Tell me, please.” 

“We can’t get married,” he said sullenly. 

“Why?” Her question came steadily. 

He did not speak. He felt that he had delivered his 
ultimatum. There it was, and the best could be made of it. 


— 
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Molly’s heart beat rapidly. It raced madly. Not marry 
her! Why would he not marry her? Surely he was joking! _ 
She sat waiting for him to speak. He did not. She 
began to wonder if she had heard him aright. But surely 

he did not mean that they could not get married? 

“Joe,” she whispered, “t-t-t-talk to m-m-me.” 

“T’ve told ya,” he said. 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Of course I do.” 

Her lips trembled. “But why?” she asked. 

‘Where'd we live?” he demanded. 

“That’s nothin’!” she cried. 

“I c’d live at oor ’oose an’ you c’d live at yore’s, eh? 
That'll not do for me, see?” 

“We could get a room, Joe.” 

“T knaa that, but oo’d furnish it?” 

“We could get one furnished.” 

He had not thought of that. “Oh!” 

“Ya doan’t want to marry me,” she said. 

He did not speak. : 

“The bairn’s yores,” she reminded him. 

He still remained silent. 

“Cooard!” she sneered. 

She stood up and faced him. He was sitting with his 
elbows upon his knees examining his nails. She spoke de- 
fiantly. 

“Y’re a cooard, Joe,” she repeated. 

Her grave eyes were rapidly filling with tears. So that 
he might not see, she walked swiftly away from him. 

She walked on quickly towards her home. She felt highly 
melodramatic. She had been his plaything, not his mate. 
She had given him all that she possessed and he had cast 
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her gift upon the ground. With her proud little head 
averted she held back the tears, and from her remote an- 
cestry there floated up a ghost that gave her courage to 
back her pride. She hated him. Heavens, how she hated 
him! 

Her mother was in the kitchen, She saw that something 
was wrong with her daughter, and she soon learned the 
news, 

“Don’t cry,” she said, and they went to see Joe’s mother. 

Meg Tarrant chased the children into the street when 
she understood all the implications of the visit of the two 
women. 

“Will ya come up?” she asked. 

When they were seated Meg looked squarely at Molly. 

“So it’s like that, eh?” she asked. 

Molly blushed and hung her head. 

Meg squinted at her again. “Ya sure it’s oor Joe?” she 
said. 

Molly threw her head back sharply. 

“Ow long are ya gone?” 

“Nearly fower months,” said Mrs. Grahame. 

“Oh!” Meg was amazed. 

“T b’leeve I c’d do wi’ a cup o’ tea,” said Mrs. Grahame. 

“W’y sure, an so c’d I,” said Meg. 

They talked intimacies over three cups of tea. 

“Joe says ’e won’t marry ‘er, does ’e?” asked Meg. “Jus’ 
leave that ta me. Joe’ll do zackly w’at I tell *im.” 

Mrs. Grahame laughed. “Jus’ wait till they’re abed,” 
she said. 

“That’s wat I say,” replied Meg. 


“Ves,” she said. 


Married life niver 


starts till the candle’s blowed oot an’ the door’s shut.” 
Molly and her mother went back to Tyme Dock much 
comforted. 


LL a 
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xvi 


When Joe arrived home that night he found a tornado, 
in the shape of his mother, loosed upon him. Until that 
moment the sexual intimacies of life had never been men- 
tioned to him directly by his mother. Life in its various 
phases had remained a closed book until then. It dismayed 
him to hear his own mother scold him in the language re- 
served by men for the pit. Meg did not mince matters. 
She soundly rated him for his precocity. 

“Where was it got?” she shrieked. 

Old Man Tarrant took a hand in the quarrel then. 
“Never mind; Ma,” he said, “People what live in glass 
’ooses shouldn’t ask them questions.” 

Poor Meg! Her secret was now disclosed, and her son 
could take refuge in the fact that they had set a precedent. 
Womanlike, she took refuge in a storm of tears. It finally 
dawned upon Joe that his mother had been genuinely im- 
pressed by Molly, and that she would give much to have 
them married. 

He gave her his promise to marry her. 

Instantly Meg became a new tornado. Now that that was 
decided she could wreak her vengeance upon her son. She 
smashed her fist upon the table. 

“An’ where’ll ya live?” she demanded. 

Joe was almost sorry that he had promised to marry the 
girl, He was sick of the whole business. It was hard 
enough to have to get married, but the insuperable diffi- 
culties that were entailed by that marriage was more than 
flesh and blood could stand. 

“Aw, go to hell!” he cried. 

He plunged down the stairs again. 
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He went out into the night. 

The moon was shining brightly, and a few stars glittered 
in the frosty firmament. He walked swiftly through Ox- 
ford Street and on to the Sunderleigh Road. Crossing the 
big road he skirted by the silent wall of the town cemetery, 
hurried by a quiet bungalow and plowed his way to the 
cliff tops. : 

The town was gone from his immediate presence. All 
that he was aware of was the dull throbbing in his head, 
the heavy silence of the earth and the dull moan of the sea. 
Away to the North he could discern three lighthouses, peer- 
ing incessantly over the waters. He stood a long time 
watching, allowing his reeling mind to struggle back to an 
uprightly sane position. 

Molly! Why the devil. ... 

Gradually he found himself thinking out his problem. 
The first thing to be done was to get married. Well, Tot 
Johnson would help them out of that difficulty. And after 
that? They must seek rooms and start from the beginning, 
All people who had to work for their living had to begin 
in that way. And after that? It did not bear investigation 
—the grim tragedy of it all, the uncertainty of life in the 
pits, the hellish round of life itself. 

He found himself speculating upon life. How did it all 
come about? He had heard his mates of the deeps discuss 
sexual things. He knew that his mates lived differently 
than himself. Once he had accompanied some of them, and 
the manner of their enjoyment had not been to his liking, 
His friends found pleasure in preying upon the flesh of 
girls. And they seemed to get off scotfree every time! 
Why was it? Why should they escape? And why should 
he be held a prisoner? Out of his timid little beatings 
upon the anvil of sex had come unbreakable chains. 


| 
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What was the matter with him? In his loneliness he 
found it possible to analyze the experiences which had been 
his so far. He found that his analysis had given him the 
clew for the explanation of his caddish behavior towards 
Molly. After all, Molly was a dear. The sum total of his 
experiences was discontent, he was not satisfied, Life 
presented too big a problem. It was because he was afraid 
of that problem that he had acted so foolishly towards 
Molly. He wanted to revolt, had to revolt. And he had 
revolted against Molly! Life! It was a matter of going 
at it or slipping out of it. There was no pleasure in life 
for him, except the deep exultation that comes from fight- 
ing it. Women were but transitory things, helpless in the 
struggle, easing the dull ache but a moment. It was awful. 

He stayed by the sea until he began to feel chilled, He 
retraced his steps. All was still when he slid open the 
door. He took his boots off at the foot of the stairs. He 
heard his parents snoring in the kitchen, enjoying their 
rest like the denizens of styes and foul places. He went 
into his bedroom and undressed. 

Sleep came to him. He snuggled down to it. The morn- 
ing came flooding the earth with light. 


XVIII 


Twenty-three days later the Registrar of Births, Mar- 
tiages and Deaths made short and efficient work of their 
marriage. They emerged from the Barrington Street Of- 
fices, man and wife truly made. 

Tt had been very exciting for the girl. Marriage meant 
much to her, great excitement, tremendous anticipation, 
and an earnest desire to cover as effectively as she could 
the presence of the child. She had done it splendidly, 
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but that was entirely due to the sophisticated clerks at the 
offices. Molly was not the first pregnant bride who had 
walked into those offices, and by the same token she would 
not be the last. But it had all gone to make her unsettled. 
When they emerged, a pitiful quartette—her father .and 
mother having acted as sponsors—she complained of a 
headache. 

“She wants a lie doon,” said Mrs. Grahame, “You two 
goan’ ’ave a drink an’ I'll take ’er ’ome.” 

“T’ll come too,” said Joe. 

Mrs. Grahame was firm. “Sart’nly not,” she said. “You 
goan’ ’ave a drink. Y’'ll ’ave plenty o’ time ta see ’er.” 

The two women boarded a car and left a wistful Joe 


‘standing on the curb. 


Grahame laughed. “How-way’n ’ave a bitter!” 

They entered the public house close by and called for 
two bitters. Grahame drank both and called’ them in 
again. Joe left him at the public house on the dock front 
and hurried to Traffles Street. 

He found Molly a little hysterical, lying upon the bed 
in the bedroom. 

It was the first time that Joe had entered Molly’s bed- 
room. He never afterwards attempted to analyze his feel- 
ings upon that occasion. He felt proud, manly, possessive ; 
above it all reigned a tender pity for her. She was to 
share his life and struggles. She was his wife. All sorts 
of queer little impulses surged up within him as he con- 
templated her lying upon that dirty bed. 

He sat upon the bed and pulled her into his arms, She 
gave to him gently. He kissed her passionately. Instead 
of returning his kiss, she sobbed. 

“Darling |” 

“T’m tired, Joe.” 
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“What do you want?” he asked tenderly, proudly. 

“Take me out of this,” she replied. “I’m so miserable.” 

“W’a’fore ?” 

“T don’t know, Joe.” 

All his questioning could not bring any further elucida- 
tion of the problem of her hysteria. Their misery increased. 

“An’ you won’t leave me, ever?” she asked. 

“T'll ’ave to t’night,” he said. 

“I’m goin too,” she avowed. 

Joe understood. After a while he ate his dinner and 
went out, Tot Johnson might help him. He went to seek 
Tot, and when he found him he poured out all his troubles 
into his ear. Tot had a wonderful sympathy. 

“T’ye waited ta see ya,” he said. “Come wi’ me.” 

They went out together and walked down Hunton Faud. 
In John Street, Tot stopped before a door and knocked 
loudly. The door opened. , 

“In Mary?” he cried. 

“How-way up, Tot,” said Mary: Glenton. 

They mounted the stairs and entered a kitchen that had 
long since been given over to the ways of the mines. 

They sat down. 

“An’ ’o0’s Jack?” Tot asked. 

“Airl reet,” she said. She turned to Joe. “Jack’s me 
man,” she said. “’E’s at the work’oose, poor man.” She 
touched her head significantly. “Got ’urt at the pit. Bit 
gone.” 

Joe nodded wisely. 

Tot came to the point. 

“This is the young fella I was tellin’ y’aboot, Mary,” 
he said. “He was married this mornin’.” 

Mary looked at Joe. “Got yo’rsel’ inta trouble, didn’t 
ya?” she asked. 
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Joe nodded. 

“Most young folks does,” she said quite philosophically. 

“Can ya take ’em in?” Tot asked. 

The old woman proceeded to ask Joe quite a lot of 
quaintly-phrased questions, which he answered as truth- 
fully as he could. The cleanliness of the home and the 
quiet atmosphere urged him to try and gain the shelter 
he so direly needed. 

“Y’c’n ’ave the bedroom,” she said. 

They settled the matter. 

“Fetch the lassie roon’,” said Mary Glenton. 

Joe left Tot with the old woman and hurried off to 
Traffles Street. He found Molly fully recovered from 
her ennui and told her the glad news. She dressed hur- 
riedly and went with him to John Street. 

“Come in, bairn,” said Mary. 

They sealed a mutual compact. 

Mary turned upon Joe. “Isn’t there a football match 
somewhere?” she demanded. 

“?Orsely ’Tll,” said Joe. 

“Well, go’n see it,” she said. “Tea’ll be ready when y’ 
come back.” 

Joe went out. He found some friends at the top of 
Stanhope Road. They were all waiting for a Wester car. 
They boarded it and went to watch the football match, 
thrilling their souls with the prowess of the gladiators, 

He returned to John Street and found a radiant girl 
awaiting him. They had tea with the old woman. They 
both seemed extraordinarily happy. Mary Glenton began 
to love them. She told them many things. She continued 


to talk to them in a frank manner throughout the meal,’ 


making them both blush, but much that she said they 
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strove to remember. After tea she went out to do some 
shopping. 

When she was gone, Joe took the girl into his arms and 
kissed her many times. They sat before the fire and 
dreamed their happy dreams. She told Joe of the financial 
arrangements, aid—Joe gave his approval to all that she 
had done. : 

“She’s an ole dear,” he said. P 

“ *Ave ya seen the bedroom?” she asked. 

They went into the bedroom to admire it. 

“Tsn’t it nice?” she cried. 

“Tt is,” he said, mentally comparing it with the one 
he had last seen her in. 

They went back to the kitchen to croon over their new- 
found bliss. Tot Johnson was a dear friend, and Mary 
Glenton was a wonderful woman. -The world just then 
was full of love and their own love was sanctifying it. 
They would live and be happy for ever... . 

After a visit to the pictures they returned to their new 
nest. The old lady was in bed in the front room. She 
called to them from the vasty deeps of a-four-poster bed, 
told them to have a good supper, and then, “Good night, 
my bairns!” 

“Good night,” called Joe. 

“Good night . . . mother,” Molly called in low tones. 

They lingered over their meal, the first they had taken 
together alone. The fire held many attractions. There 
the future seemed to be outlined in its rosy heart. Their 
child smiled to them. 

A child smiled at the children. ... 

Later they went to bed. Joe put out the light. Life 
had just begun. 
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HE days swiftly passed by the young couple, bring- 

ing with them many changes. The greatest change 
was in Molly. Ordinarily marriage is very much like 
sandpaper in the hands of a skillful cabinet maker. It 
takes away the roughness and rounds off many of the 
jagged edges. Marriage does this in its own way. The 
healthy couple soon accepts the logic of its contract and 
makes the best of the job. But when the girl is under- 
going the process of pregnancy the task is difficult. Preg- 
nancy is a fearful trial to a young girl. 

Old Mary Glenton helped the couple as best she could. 
She was skilled in the ways of life as it affects the mining 
proletariat. In her time she had helped to compose many 
marital difficulties. Molly, of course, tried her patience 
severely at times. She endeavored to be quietly firm with 
both of them, but as the days passed Molly became a hand- 
ful. Both Joe and Mary took refuge in the fact that the 
doctor had said she was highly strung. Most of the time 
Molly was deliberately cruel to Joe, and she seemed to 
delight in her cruelty. Often she would go and stay all 
day in the hovel that had once been her home, leaving 
Mary to look after Joe. He found it hard to protest, and 
if ever he did so she flew into a bitter rage. If he went 
to seek counsel from his mother he found her physically 
incapable of giving counsel. When the quarrel reached 
its height Molly always managed to effect a reconciliation 
and they lived a life of wonderful peace until she found 
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her inward irritation breeding fresh revolt. It all tended 
to exasperate him thoroughly. Often he struck her, and 
he was as often surprised when she fought back. He was 
bewildered. Molly took on the appearance of ‘wickedness, 
They were both blind to each other’s good points. ‘Tho 
presence of the unborn child seemed to overwhelm Molly, 
and she in turn overwhelmed Joe with her impossible be- 
havior. After their quarrels he was as remorseful as she, 
He often walked the short distance between his home an 
the pit mouth with his eyes brimming with tears. An 
appeal to the old woman mended matters. She had a 
wonderful way with children. She was an inexhaustible 
fountain of maternal knowledge. And they all waited for 
the day when Molly would be delivered of her child. 
Apart from the storms of his household, Joe Tarrant 
was a changed man. Life had assumed a new aspect, a 
forbidding aspect. Prior to his marriage he had faced the 
rigors of the mine with an attitude characteristic of the 
young worker. In those days he could afford a little scorn 
for his masters. If he felt like staying at home for a day 
he did so, knowing that it would simply affect his pocket. 
Often he did stay at home. Marriage changed all that. To 
miss one day’s work meant so much less for both of them, 
The economic obtruded its insistent presence in these new 
days. He went to work thinking over matters of bread 
and butter. He arrived at the deputy’s kist with a settled 
determination to get the best putting place, so that he 
could earn more money. He did not realize the struggle 


with the rest of his mates for this best putting place; the - 


significance of that was to come. Now he had become 
speeded up, as it were, by an invisible force, an ever- 


present dictum which told him that if he did not exert 


every ounce of hi&strength he and his would perish. If 
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the pit was idle he had to think hard, Molly helped him 
to think when she was not in a tantrum. And Joe found 
his life changed. 

In the pit he understood the language of the rest of them. 
He thought in sexual terms even as the rest did. The old 
inquiring attitude towards sexual savagery which exists in 
the thoughts of men had given way to an acceptance of it 
all. Marriage opened Joseph Tarrant’s eyes wide. He 
found contact with sexual horror. He became able to dif- 
ferentiate all the women he passed. There were three 
categories—respectable women, women, and prostitutes, 
As he stood outside a shop waiting until Molly had com- 
pleted her purchases, he found that awful embroglio of 
sex things. Men nodded to him who were in the very 
act of inconstancy to their own women. He began to feel 
ashamed of life. 

Christmas came cheerfully enough. It passed and the 
New Year came. 1921. Old John Glenton died. Mary 
Glenton had not many friends in the world. She had 
had her full Northern complement of children, an average 
of eight. Two sons had grown to manhood, the rest per- 
ished in childhood. She was pathetically proud of those 
two sons. They had both been coal hewers at Hunton. 
Uncomplainingly she had let them go to the war. In the 
fullness of time the war had destroyed both. And she 
treasured the anticipation of a meeting beyond the grave, 
hugged it to her heart through all the days that were left 
to.her. Mary had absorbed the shock of the war better 
than John. He was one of those unknown tragedies of 
the workers. He had bitterly resented the war. All his 
life he had toiled in the mines so that he could succor 
his brood, and he had been content to continue. He was 
still on the sunny side of sixty when the war smote the 
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workers of the world. It had snatched up those sons of 
his and had left him a wreck. For what had he lived? 
It seemed so futile to have lived. Destruction! In the 
early days of 1919 the Poor Law Officers took him away, 
Now he was dead. 

They brought the casket home and for three days tho 
house was a bedlam of visiting people. They carried it to 
the cemetery and left it there among the rich and the poor, 

The miners settled down to a new avarice. The news- 
papers lifted up their strident voices. The world’was a 
bedlam let loose. “The mines for the miners!” 

Joe brought his wages home and laid them in Molly’s 
lap beside the unborn child—the sacrifice of his flesh. 


Baa 


The Datum Line dispute did not scathe Joe and his 
family. It lasted the better part of three weeks. Tho 
funds of the Darlstone Miners’ Association were drawn 
upon and depleted: With the aid of the sovereign each 
man received and the full pantries that existed as tho 
result of good wages, the bleak winter holiday passed them 
by. No man worried about the strike. It was not a 
struggle. It was simply the revelation of a God whose 
feet were full of corns and could not bear being touched, 
He left them high and dry with opportunism, and the 
Datum Line came. The men attended their trade union 
meetings. They became a class apart from the rest of 


the proletariat. And other trades looked at the miners 
with loathing and disgust. Joe went to his trade union- - 


meetings. ; 
They held meetings every day. It was not a question 
of keeping the men loyal, or holding up their morale; they 
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simply went to the meetings to know each other and to 
keep in touch with things. The newspapers cursed them. 

Joe Tarrant never stopped during his life to analyze the 
experiences that forced him to make contact with his trade 
union. Had he ever done so he would have found that 
the sum total of those experiences was discontent. 

He was not satisfied with life and he wanted to win 
the battle against the coal-owners. He had placed before 
him a vast problem, one from which he shrank because 
It appeared to be unsolvable. He simply had to revolt. 
He could not possibly hold back from the terrible grind. 
There seemed to be no pleasure about it now. No matter 
where he went he could feel the chains grating upon the 
flesh and bones. If he went into the bars he got a dose 
of chloroform that was as transitory as dew. The women 
there were of its nature, helpless and hopeless, full of 
racking care. It was a small portion of hell... . But in 
the lodge meetings he found Hope... companionship, ... 

Once on the pathway of discovery, Joe found trade 
unionism to be a many facetted thing, like a diamond, but 
not nearly so wonderful. The diamond reflects the sun; 
the trade union reflects the dark passions of men. At the 
first glance it appeared to him to be a compact thing, a 
solid whole. It certainly was a whole, made of many 
conflicting parts. Even the miner, the most consistent 
advocate of industrial unity, can find time to differentiate 
his various crafts. The coal hewer looking along the 
barrowway * at the lesser breed of miners has for them a 
little contempt. He is the one person who really ought to 
have a place in the union; the rest are merely subordinates. 
The stoneman is certain that a trade union is kept in 


* Barrowway—tails for the tub-track. 
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existence by Ais pennies for the sole benefit of the coal 
hewer. The shifter knows that he is a nobody. The putter 
accepts a position just inferior to that of the coal hewer 
and is scornful of the lesser castes, for one day he will 
hew coal. 

After the Datum Line Struggle had passed into history 
the pit got under weigh. Joe Tarrant became the putter’s 
advocate. At the turn of the year he sought election to 
the Lodge Committee and failed miserably. The majority 
of the seats were held by coal hewers, shrewd, experienced, 
ignorant men so far as politics was concerned, but versed 
admirably in the ways of trade unions. Joe soon learned 
of their ignorance. They hung on to their jobs at all costs, 
received the fees due to them, and spent them as pocket 
money. They knew nothing of the history of trade union- 
ism, except that which was traditional. They knew nothing 
at all. 

Joe Tarrant began to read the Labor press. He found 
the weekly papers most stimulating. There was a variety 
of weeklies catering for the needs of the Socialist, and the 
incipient Socialist. At first he began to read as much as 
he could at the Public Library at Shielding. Standing upon 
his feet and sharing a weekly with some other inquisitive 
fellow, who perhaps squinted at the print through a mag- 
nifying glass, was not conducive to a good assimilation of 
“facts.” The popular weeklies began to come to his home 
from the newsagent. He began to delve into the sixpenny 


weeklies and the reviews, and gradually he found himself - 


doing uncritical penance to the quarterlies. 
“Economics” became a word he began to wrestle with, 


Very soon he became conscious of the fact that his knowl- 


edge of economics was negligible. He began to envy the 
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suave assurance with which the political writers handled 
the question of economics. They confused him. He gasped 
for knowledge as he floundered about in an ocean of igno- 
rance. What did it all mean? He made the acquaintance 
of some “educational classes” and he was soon led into 
a vortex. 

Within the proletarian world there is a schism, the 
monstrous schism of education. It revolves around the 
question as to who should educate the workers, It 
rages fiercely within the trade union movement. One school 
advocates the broad, university highway to knowledge; 
the other proclaims itself narrow, sectarian, proud of its 
bias, flaunting it from the peaks of its crude advertising 
agencies. Karl Marx is its lord and king, not Marx in the 
spirit, not the theoretical head, but the figure head, the 
bogeyman to frighten the others. It preaches what it 
terms “Marxism.” It shrieks about the “class-struggle” 
and fawns upon the trade union leaders, who decry the 
class struggle, for support! It looks upon the other school 
as one who would look upon a donkey possessed of two 
heads, with amused disgust. And between them rages a 
war of a kind, the one continually attacking and the other 
too careless to defend itself, so sure is it of governmental 
support. The qualitative difference between both schools 
is the quantity of students each does teach. When the 
history of the faction fight is written it will be highly in- 
structive and most amusing. Joe, by mere chance, floun- 
dered into the camp of the “Marxists.” 

How he got there he did not know. Immersed into 
the puddle up to the neck he found it difficult to escape. 
His first lesson was highly instructive. That Sunday after- 
noon, in the Hunton Miners’ Hall, the tutor was to begin 
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a series of lectures under the heading of “From Nebula 
to Lenin.” The world pulsed through Joe’s imagination. 
The lecturer was well known in the local Labor world. He 
was a local Bolshevik, one who took in one sweep the 
gigantic world of economic events. Joe listened carefully. 
The tutor ranged in that first “lecture” from the beginning 
of man’s life upon the earth, to the outbreak of the 
Revolution. Joe divined that the man was igndrant \of 


to learn. ‘After the lecture he talked enthusias ical to 
the lecturer, and the lecturer talked earnestly to / He 
introduced him to a new monthly and a new literature. 
“Read it,” he said. “I always get The Plebs2 
Joe set out on his long journey towards a correct ‘ynder- 
standing of economics. 


the knowledge thus gleaned he was soor™able to lord it 
over the rest of his workmates. He began 
with the Law of Value according to Marx, 
upon the task of understanding the Law of Surplus Value. 
It is doubtful whether he ever mastered these laws, but 
he always made it appear that he had mastered them. So 
successful was he. in his masquerade that he became a 
tutor himself. The Labor Party compiled a list of available 
propagandists and he put his name down. The halls of 
knowledge are full of fools who wear strange motley. 

Joe did not allow his educational activities to restrict his 
trade union activities. In this sphere, due entirely to his 
abilities as a speaker and his knowledge of things political, 
he was to become successful and scale to a giddy height. 


Jim Logan pointed out prior to the election of officers a - 


year later that “’E was goin’ great guns.” Success, as 
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he was to find out, comes to the trade unionist according 
to his popularity, not according to his ability. 

Joseph Tarrant knew he was an impostor. He was 
confident that if he was made to sit down and put into 
writing all that he knew of the political world he would 
not fill many pages of a notebook. But he also knew 
that it was not the knowing of things that counted, it was 
the successful harlequinade in the halls of knowledge. The 
average miner does not possess a logical mind. He cannot 
reason beyond his paynote. He is a blind, consistent strug- 
gler, willingly giving his fate into the hands of those who 
seem to shine more brilliantly than the rest. In due season 
they were certain to give their trust to Joe. He had but 
to glitter before them. He had to show them that he “was 
sufficient of a realist” and so forth—those obvious things 
beloved of the Independent Labor Party—and the rest 
would come, 

The first big thunderclap came to him when Mary Glen- 
ton sickened with influenza. The doctor came and ordered 
the necessary treatment and precautions. While he visited 
the old woman, Tot Johnson came in. 

“Hello, doc!” he cried to the spruce, good-humored col- 
liery doctor. 

“Hello, Tot!” 

They fell to arguing. The doctor was a Liberal. He 
soon had Tot well fixed so far as argument was concerned. 
He knew more than Tot, for brains tell in a controversy. 
Finally he delivered himself of his inner convictions. 

“Your day is ended,” he said. 

“Ended! ... ’Ow?” 

“The Datum Line has served its purpose, old man,” 
Dr. Roberts said cheerfully enough. “From now on your 
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wages come down, nothing stays at high-water mark for- 
ever, Tot, not even the tide, let alone wages. . . .” 

“Come doon... ?” 

“Decontrol. . . .” 

“Damn Lloyd George!” Tot cried savagely. 

“Tt’ll come soon,” said Roberts, and he rushed away. 

Joe looked at Mally/~ na 

“Get’s a paper, Mofl, 


will 7 he asked 
Molly, heavy. wi ) child, went—obe fently(o } get her 
spouse a paper, — 


Joe was in the mine when the ae i born. A neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Yarrow, greeted him cheerfully” when he mounted 
to the kitchen. He went to see Molly and they kissed, 
When he had washed and returned to the bedroom they 
sat a long while in ecstasy. They believed that their bick- 
erings were over. They decided to call the child Marie, 

Mrs. Yarrow watched over the suffering body of Mary 
Glenton. 

-The lives of Joe and Molly were filled with tenderness. 
All that marred it was the journey to the ‘mine. Again 
Joe felt himself speeded up, He had another to struggle 
for. And he began to love this small bundle of puling 
flesh that Molly had given him. It relieved ay monotony 
of the speeding days. ... 


Iv 


The sands of Mary Glenton’s time ran out. After the 
first fortnight of her illness it became apparent that she 
could not hope to survive. Life had been too cruel to her 
to give her strength in her old age to resist the ravages 
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of influenza in its post-war form. She snuffled and sneezed 
through the days and finally she snuffied off this mortal 
coil. There was no hope. Death came and put a damp 
hand upon her brow. That was the end. 

It was a strange house for the couple. Their misery was 
complete. The child was not so well as she might have 
been, and Molly, in true north-country fashion, held her 
to her breast—that cure for all infantile ills, suckling it 
not because it was hungry, but because it kept it from 
complaining. She bared her breasts and Joe did not recoil 
from the sight of her. At times the child wailed miserably. 
And they sat on thinking of the still form lying in the 
front room that she had always used as a bedroom. How 
pitiful it all was! 

Everything had fled from them, leaving a blank deso- 
lation. It was middle March. The wind outside was noisy 
and keen. There was no pity in the world. A light had 
become dimmed. Their lives seemed to be like the shore 
at Shielding when the revolving lights were thrusting them- 
selves deep into the unknown ocean. All was dark. Mary 
was dead. There seemed to be nothing for them now. 
She had been kind and solicitous. In her old-fashioned 
North Country way she, had done all that she could for 
them both, especially Molly. All the superstitions of the 
ages she had passed on to Molly. During her pregnancy 
Mary had been ever so careful to see that Molly brushed 
past an object when she came back if she had brushed 
past it when she went beyond it, “for fear it hurts the 
bairn.” She had been kind and solicitous about the coming 
child. She had befriended them all, and now she was 
dead. They could not think about her without being cruelly 
hurt. 
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“For God’s sake make that bairn stop crying!” he cried 
once, almost passionately. 

“Ow can [?” she flared up at him 

“Oh, all right!” he said, sarcastically. 

He could not read the paper, for his mind refused to 
concentrate. He was glad when Tot Johnson 
the house to see them. 

Tot was not the old Tot. Somehow, when 
had gone her way to the tomb, a light had dintwed for 
him. He almost wept when he spoke. There was a\queer 
little catch in his throat, made, as it were, by a scar 
of saliva. 

“What are you goan’ to do?” he asked. 

“Adn’t thought ovit,” said Joe, 

Tot lit his clay pipe and began to smoke. Later he spoke. 

“The Guardians’ll claim everything,” he announced. 

“Guardians!” Joe waited. 

“Tell ya what I might do,” he said, after a pause. “Ya 
could see the landlord an’ ask *im ta let y’ave the ’oose. 
Explain t’ ’im, like. Tell ’im everything an’ just sit tight. 
Use my name.” , j 

Joe made a mental resolve to seek out the landlord the 
next day. He would not be at work. One could not go 
to work with a dead body in the house. The dead needs 
respect. i 

“Oo’s barryin’ ’er?” he asked. 

“Sh’ ’ad a insurance,” said Molly. 
come. 
morra.” 

ii4 Ow much ?” >» 2 

“Twenty-five pun’.” 

“That'll barry ’er,” he said, 

“Oo’s undertakin’?” he asked later. 


“T’ve paid sin’ we 
The man came las’ Monday. Joe'll see ’im ta- 


da 


eens 
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“Logan, in Lapp Street.” j 
“Good. She’s owin’ to the Guardians. “Er man cost 


’em a tidy sum, an’ they'll want it back if they c’n get 
it. They'll put Tact on the job.” 

“Tact!” Joe had heard quite a lot about Tact, the 
house factor. 

They sat in silence for a time. The child had subsided 
into a fitful slumber upon Molly’s lap. As a result all 
was peace. 

Tot broke the silence. 

“Take notice o’ the papers, Joe?” 

Joe smiled. “It’s all papers, Tot,” he said. 

“Lloyd George’ll act hell w’en ’e decontrols,” he said in 
an angry tone. “It’s not fair.” 

Joe had attained a certain philosophic outlook. “Capi- 
talism’s Capitalism!” he said. 

“Wat’j’a mean?” 

“You ’aven’t to be surprised at anything they do now- 
adays,” he said. “Our lot can’t stop ’em.” 

“Wich lot?” 

“Them in parli’ment.” 

“Clynes is a good man!” cried Tot. 

“Oo the hell said ’e wasn’t?” asked Joe. “They can’t 
stop the Coalition doing anything.” 

“If they decontrol,” Tot said heavily, “there'll be a 
strike.” - 

“Of course there'll be a strike—about time, too.” 

“T doan’t want a strike!” cried Molly. 

They both looked at Molly. Joe began to laugh. She 
was so girlish—a girl in a mother’s garb. It ill-fitted her. 

“Doan’tcha?” demanded Tot. 

“No,” she said. “You two are always talkin’ aboot 


strikes. You must live for fightin’!” 
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They left her with her child. 

“Tf we strike we'll ’ave the Triple Alliance,” said Tot. 

“T’m not so sure,” said Joe. 

“No . . .” Tot hung upon his disclaimer. 

“Tt mightn’t work.” 

“Oh!” Tot had not looked at it like that. 

They began to argue the “local position,” as they called 
it. A miner never stays long in the high altitudes of na- 
tional politics. He has too much at home. The “local 
position” is at all times pregnant with vast possibilities. 

“There’s another wisper aboot the Bolden districk,” 
said Tot. 

“Openin’ or shuttin’?” 

“Openin’. Didja know why they never open that districk 
prop’ly ?” 

“No.” 

“There’s watter be’ind it. They might flood the pit 
oot.” 

Joe nodded wisely, but refrained from asking any seri- 
ous questions. 

\ 


Vv 

Tot Johnson’s prognostications proved incorrect. He was 
a typical “Labor man.” His stat upon the Shielding 
Board of Guardians was his one pride and joy. Why he 
was there he could not tell. He went to administer the 
Poor Law “humanely,” as he said, and managed to imbibe 
all the philosophy of a, system that made Boards of 
Guardians. When he told Joe that the Board of Guardians 
might claim all Mary Glenton’s furniture he forgot a most 
important point—the humanity of a few of his fellow 
members who saw deeper than he did. Mary Glenton was 
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dead. Her husband was dead. Their names were scratched 
off the books. The “ratepayers” were relieved... . 

No one came to claim the furniture that Mary had left 
behind. It was the greatest kindness life gave to Molly 
and Joe. They became the possessors of Mary’s furniture. 
They held it in trust for her spirit. All that they did had 
the full endorsement of Tot. Of course, many talked about 
it. Along with Tot, Joe placed the matter in the. hands 
of a solicitor and the necessary inquiries were made. No 
one came forward to claim Mary’s pitiful estate. She 
was as one blown off the earth. 

The landlord was even agreeable. He allowed Joe and 
Molly to retain possession of the house. He could have prof- 
ited by letting it to some one else. But he reflected that the 
miners were queer people. Had he asked for a bonus 
they would have paid and claimed it back, according to 
the law, so what was the use? Thus Joe became a house- 
holder, and applied for a municipal as well as a parlia- 
mentary vote. 

And March 31st came. 

With it came the hopeless days. joe was essentially a 
miner, trusting blindly to all the fates that could say, 
Yea or Nay. In those days they stumbled blindly into 
the maelstrom of strife, unled, unbidden, gasping for an 
elementary dole of justice. They. had been let down. But 
how they trusted their grim, correctly dressed leader! He 
would see them through! The Labor Movement had taught 
them all to revere this man, the genius of the twentieth 
century proletariat, who had been to college . . . who could 
talk French! How was Joe to know that the great post- 
war struggle of the miners was just begun? How were 
all the miners to know? They merely had to grit their 
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teeth and follow their strange leaders. It seemed so hope- 
ful, so full of victory. ... 

Tt was Joe’s first serious strike. 

He went into it with a gusto. The place which focussed 
all their attention was the Hunton Miners’ Hall, Bede 
Street, Tyme Dock. It was not so dangerous a struggle 
as the suggested struggles of the previous years. It was 
an illuminating experience. Perhaps it was a tragedy. 
Many people called it a tragedy. Like all postponed action 
it was really akin to farce. The strike began on April 
the First. And it was complete. The miners came out of 
their holes in the earth to a man, What preparations! 
What days! Days of volunteering for Defense Corps, 
Emergency Regulations, holidays, glorious sunshine. A 
strike to an Englishman is a joke . . . at first. 

Those golden days sped by, emptying all the cupboards, 
It was positively amazing. All this great spending power 
had been nothing more substantial than spending power, 
as transitory as dew, used up. In a fortnight poverty began 
to stroll the streets of Tyme Dock. Poverty bade them 
a cheerful “Good morning!” and they returned its nod 
with a whisper, that even as it left their lips, said, “Triple 
Alliance!” They awaited the day when the rest of their 
fellow men would say that they agreed with their policy. 

Joe and Molly considered things. The child was be- 
ginning to grow. They had it to consider. It needed many 
things, and those needs were imperative. They had to 
be got. Of course, the struggle would soon be ended once 
the Triple Alliance functioned. In the meantime he no- 
ticed that the edges of Molly’s temper were becoming 
frayed. Money was getting scarce, nothing was coming 
in, and her temper ebbed and flowed with hope. 

They were stirring days. Their leaders shone like beacon 
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lights before them. They gloated upon the “tellings off” 
their leaders gave the other side. The Government 
(uailed at times before them. The days were bringing 
the Triple Alliance into line with the active combatants. 
An industrial struggle is not unlike trench warfare. Tt 
has a habit of broadening and deepening. If it remains 
wtatic in its dimensions it is soon lost. Hope ebbs to dull 
discordance. But not so this struggle. The local leaders 
ut Bede Street kept the faces of the men fixed upon Russell 
Square. There lived the giant whose feet were made of 
granite. He would pull them through. The Prime Minister 
might flatter, but he could not get beneath the iron surface 
of him. It was a fight of giants, and the less than gigantic 
were thrust aside. 

But money. The sinews of industrial war are of many 
agglomerates. Money is the sinew, a rope to pull upon, 
It was running out already. The naturally impecunious 
were crying for money, One could not walk the streets 
without meeting with demands for cigarettes, tobacco, 
drinks, the common luxuries of poor men, It was growing 
monotonous. Joe began to wish that the struggle was 
ended. The foolish coal-owners ! 

April t5th was fast approaching. That day the Triple 
Alliance had to function. Every miner seemed to hold 
his breath when he thought of that day. They steeled 
themselves to meet the tidings of a great day of solidarity. 
Tot Johnson hugged the thought of it close to his heart 
and urged his men to bear the heat of the day until then, 

Then... 

Joe met’ him on the Thursday afternoon in the Hunton 
Faud. They stood in the gutter to talk, just opposite the 
Colliery Hotel. Tot was glowing with anticipation. 

“Wish I was on the Executive,” he said. “I'd varry 
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likely be in Lundun. It mus’ be grand doon there, eh? 
Goin’ with them ’ere an’ there, fightin’ like Hell an’ ’avin’ 
it oot wi’ everybody. He paused. “To-morra,” he said 
significantly. 

“Think they'll act?” Joe asked. 

“Oo?” 

“The railwaymen ?” 

“W’at’s ta stop ’em?” $ 

“They mightn’t .. .” Joe left the sentence unfinished, 

“I wish the morn was ’ere,” cried Tot as he abruptly 
turned on his heel and trudged homewards. P 

Joe walked on, cogitating upon matters. He was un- 
settled. 

Molly was a problem. Somehow things were not going ‘ 
as they should. She was talking about making ends meet. 
Who the hell could make things meet in a strike? She 
was talking about a lodger. There would be no lodger 
in kis house. Not if he could help it! How could she 
look after four? Still, a lodger would pay his board. 
That was something. It must be awful. Rotten. Strikes, 
lock-outs, local reductions, all horrible things making the 
sum total of a miner’s life. Would it be of any use emi- 
grating? And there was Tot, heavy with the responsi- 
bilities of his little trade union tasks, gasping for one day 
to pass and bring along another. Tot was too conspicuously 
faithful. Things might pan oyt as he anticipated, and 
then again they might not. Thus he mused as he walked 
along. Eventually he arrived at the docks, He made to 
go through the gates, but the policeman came forward at 
his approach to interrogate him. A lot of wood had dis- 
appeared over the dock wall of late. He went on towards 
the arches and trudged along by the Slake. 

He walked aimlessly, brooding upon the turn his life 


| 


’ 
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had taken. Why could not Molly be rational and make 
the best of things? There was the child and himself to 
consider as well as herself. If the child was fretful, she 
loved to join in. Life was grim, hellish. 

He dismissed Molly from his mind and turned to the 
events of the day. He asked himself why Tot should 
become such a stark revolutionary in these days. It had 
not always been thus. Why should it be? And everybody 
seemed to be edging and shoving into an irresponsible 
future. They all seemed to be gaping for some sort of 
action. They were carrying the heat and burden of a 
savage battle upon their bowed shoulders, and all the time 
they lurched about with it life went on as usual, unnoticing, 
unwearied. Only the miners, The railwaymen, the tram- 
waymen, the men who worked aboard ships, these did not 
care. Deep within Joe raged a tumult of hope and despair. 
He wanted to get on with the struggle, to fight, to win. 
Who was he fighting? 


VI 


In after years he could tell of April 15,.r92r. He could 
laugh bitterly as he told the story. The news would come 
about three in the afternoon. At that hour he strolled 
out into the Faud to learn the news. Finally it came. 
Dick Thomas told him in his crisp Welsh tongue. 

“They’ve funked it!” 

“Get away!” Joe was incredulous. 

“They ’ave. I’ve seen it at the Post Office! The strike’s 
off. May they perish in Hell, all of ’em!” 

And that night, he saw Tot Johnson. Tot was amazingly 
drunk. He was weeping. Joe helped him home and got 
him to bed. He had never seen Tot drunk before. Now 
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he saw him. He was pitiful in his helplessness. All the 
time he slobbered over the blackness of the day. 

“He stood on the steps ov Unity Ouse,” he said in 
jerks. “The strike’s off. . . . Nothin’ left but the Guard- 
jans. ...” His head nodded vacuously. “We're sold.... 
We're done. . . . Black Bloody Friday. . . .” 

Joe left the home of Tot Johnson, a profoundly sobered 
man. 

VIE 


The struggle dragged itself along the avenue of days and 
nights, broadening and deepening in misery and poverty. 
After the great betrayal the miners went on with their 
resistance. It was a simple reverse in the battle_of life. 
They accepted the shock of it, absotbed it somehow, and 
went on. They poured out of their warrens to go in search 
for cinders, wood, food, and spiritual comfort. At Bede 
Street Tot Johnson held out his hands to the heat of ‘their 
revolt. It was now his task to hold them against all odds, 
to keep them outside the mine. It is the task of the union 
official to stimulate his flock with resolve to fight on. A 
miners’ leader’s life is mostly evangelical! 

Tot was simply a trade union official, a blind, courageous 
leader of the blind. The fight was a national fight, not 
a struggle for the soul of the miner. When it was over 
it was bound to be a case of as-you-were in a less degree. 
They would recuperate. They would get over it. The 
deep implications of economic forces and workings were 
lost upon Tot. He led because he was driven; he was 
driven because he attempted to lead. ' 

The fight went on. 

Man after man made his way to the relief office. The 
struggle took on a new aspect, a subsidized aspect, tho 
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first rate-subsidized struggle in history. Landlords began 
to groan. The rates went in arrears. There were no 
union funds to disburse. Tot and his committee made 
arrangements with the local codperative stores, and money 
and food vouchers came drooling out in pitiful rivulets. 

The warm summer days glided by. 

Nationally the miners were striving. The Executive was 
doing all possible. They made recommendations and 
sorties. There were ballots and ballots. The men turned 
up to vote. They had distinct ideas about justice, and 
because of those ideas they refused to capitulate, 

Joe Tarrant refused to capitulate to the coal-owners or 
to Molly. Molly was the worst to placate. She grumbled 
at his least movement,, He had the relieving officer to face, 
the cinders to get, the wood to seek. When the colliery 
manager allowed them to range over the rubble heap to 
look for odd pieces of coal he had that to attend to as 
well, The rent was far behind. And there were his studies, 
Molly had no sense of proportion. She did not seem to 
grow wiser. It was her-nature to be at war with some- 
body. At times he almost loathed her, She was one of 
those women whe would live from day to day, accepting 
the cruel grind of industrialism with equanimity because 
it enabled her to pursue‘her settled mode of life, She 
had no intellectual outlook. Yet, she was his wife. He 
forgot her in the hours he dwelt at the Lodge. 

Those days of strife were a boon to him in many ways. 
By virtue of his study of the things belonging to the Labor 
College Movement, he found himself planting his feet 
squarely upon the road which leads to working class fame. 
He knew trade unionism better, and he was getting to 
know the “biased” educational system well. He soon made 
a great discovery. It began at Bede Street. It was the 
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discovery that everybody worked in cliques. This tendency 
extended to the framework of the working class organiza- 
tions. It seemed that from the members of the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress to the humblest 
branch the people worked in cliques. It was the same 
in the Labor Party. Even in the educational movement 
there was the same phenomenon to be observed. A clique 
ran the monthly magazine and successfully kept at bay all 
who would intrude. 

He began to review the question of bias. Gradually he 
began to think. The struggle made him do.that. And 
he began to wonder how the whole movement coutd main- 
tain such an overload of bias, whilst inside they were all 
as slavish as flunkeys in a palace. It was a great puzzle 
to him. Surely the Labor Movement was fundamentally 
wrong in its conception! And yet, it was of the earth, 
earthy, and could not be wrong. Like the present struggle of 
the miners it was in a state of indecision. The leaders were 
indecisive. So were the men. Were they evolving? Was 
the Labor Movement shaping itself? Would it be possible 
to break the old fetters, the old leaders? Would it spring 
ahead ? 

Triumph might come. In the meantime, awaiting its 
coming, he delved deeper into the mysteries of economics 
and the womb of history. He became a tutor! How the 
Gods must have laughed! , q 

The days dragged on, blazing, sun-swilled days, They 
lived by the waves of Shielding’s sea. Tot Johnson. or- 
ganized tournaments with the committee and the overmen 
of the mine. Many tussles were decided in the West Park. 
Tot continued to complain. The debts piled higher and 
higher. Landlords complained and worried the women. 
The young ones danced and courted. 
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It was of little use ballotting the men with a view to 
a settlement. Every time they did so the terms were re- 
jected with contempt. They were strong in their faith, 
strong in their indignation. The miner is the most formid- 
able striker in the world. Resistance is nurtured within 
him. He is resisting death all his life, tenacious to the end. 

By a trick the miners were overcome. The slip-vote is 
a trick. It gains the opinion of a few and calls it the 
opinion of all. So the struggle ended. Begun in disillusion- 
ment, it ended in curses. 

They left the sunshine and sought the old familiar war- 
rens of the mine, 


, ‘ 


Aigtag 


The struggle ended the tragedy began. Men weave their 
own history with such threads as they pick up. The pat- 
tern of their weaving is in the main a crazy affair. A 
strike is but a phase in their weaving. Since coal-mining 
began there have been strikes. They came and departed, 
and after that man continued to live. The 1921 struggle 
had no deeper significance for the Labor Movement than 
that. Blind people cannot see such a thing as a difference. 

Therefore, to Bede Street... . 

The shades of the Venerable Bede still linger about the 
neighborhood of Shielding. “There is St. Bede’s Church, 
and St. Bede’s Schools, St. Bede’s Football Club, St. Bede’s 
Cricket Club, St. Bede’s Cycling Club and St. Bede’s 
Swimming Club. If one looked carefully one would be 
sure to find other things prefixing themselves with the old 
sage’s name. How the bones of the great departed are 
intermingled with the cement of modern days! In Yarra 
Church they still keep St. Bede’s chair. It is very old, 
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and perhaps it is not as authentic as it is old. But the 
body of that person who perhaps sat in that chair is by 
no means forgotten. If one can find a place on that chair 
one scratches one’s initials upon it, and if one sits in it 
one can wish. Good things are wished for in the “wishing 
chair.” Couples go there to wish and to hope. But in the 
highest flight of his imagination Bede never conceived of 
Bede Street, Tyme Dock. Once Bede climbed those grace- 
ful slopes as he wended his way to the seashore, He is 
gone. Bede Street remains. { 

Bede Street is a street of adventure. It cuts Tyme Dock 
in two. It thrusts its cobbled nose straight into the belly 
of Tyme Dock’s slums. And such slums! Loathsome, 
hideous, smelling all the smells of the earth. It is not 
a huge place. It is a damp, festering mass of beetle-ridden, 
two-storied houses, contained within a space between the 
railway that runs from Tymecastle to Shielding and” the 
dock wall. At the bottom, near the tramcar lines, is a 
working men’s club. On the opposite side is a seaman’s 
store, full of the cheap and tawdry things that appeal 
to men who sail from one end of the earth to another and 
.who stop at Shielding for a breath of air. On both sides 
are houses, mean and miserable. Here and there is a fried 
fish shop, smelling to the highest heavens. Sometimes 
there is a pitiful vision of an aspidistra trying to seek the 
sun. There is also the Golden Fleece standing almost 
opposite the Shakespeare Inn! Higher up is the Salvation 
Army Barracks, plastered with its threats of eternal damna- 
tion—or salvation. You take your choice! Within it the 
latter is to be had! And opposite is the Hunton Miners’ 


Hall. It is proud of itself. It has a cement-faced wall. It 
is modern in the midst of such desolation. 
It was the morning of the local terms. The hall was ~ 


| 
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packed. Every man who could, jammed in somehow, 
somewhere. Many remained outside waiting. For the pur- 
pose of the meeting they were using the bottom floor. The 
local branch of the N.U.R. were kindly postponing their 
meeting, aloof, vastly different to this mob of miners, with 
problems different as it was possible to be. -Railwaymen 
have no affinity with miners; neither have their leaders. 
They often revile them. Miners curse railwaymen for class- 
consciousless fools. But here was a business. A strike was 
in the process of being liquidated. 

The miner takes his meeting seriously. He goes to his 
meetings, sits down, places his cuspidor at the correct spit- 
ting distance, and waits for the commencement. The plat- 
form fills. A quick call for order. The reading, questioning 
and ratification of the minutes. The reports. The dis- 
cussion. 

This morning Bede Street flamed with excitement. 
Rumor had run around like a flighty gossip all the week. 
Men had whispered to each other and speculated to such 
a degree that everybody was in a high state of tension. 
Hence the crowd. It overflowed into the street amongst 
the knots of half-starved men who talked in the loud voice 
of the North, spitting upon the stones, recounting their 
meager reminiscences of good times. 

Inside the halls sat Joe Tarrant, tense and still, conscious 
of the fact that their problems were great. Something 
called for a decision. He was no longer the incipient miner. 
The mine had no more secrets to reveal to him. He’ had 
seen death, and he had been the harbinger of a new life. 
He and his had fretted and fumed in semi-starvation, with 
debts piled to the heavens, and without a great deal of 
hope. Even in love he had disappointed himself. He 
had endeavored to surmount all these hurts and bruises, 
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but he felt that he had failed. Life had not been so very 

‘chivalrous with him, even if he had not been any too 
courageous in facing it. He had entered upon the travail 
of adolescence as ignorant as it was possible to be. The 
penalty had been paid with due suffering, and life had 
piled on an agonizing stream of penalties. The world was 
mighty in its unheeding ways, slowly and surely it brought 
the real awakening. 

He looked about the hall and recognized little Jim Rut- 
ter, one of the pony-drivers. What did he want? Of 
course, he was learning the path that leads to coal hewing, 
passing through the stages that lead to the apex of that 
vast, unorganized, subterranean hierarchy. Jim, like all 
initiates, had a profound respect for the higher orders, 

The chairman began: 

“Secretary’ll give the report.” 

Tot Johnson coughed and stood up. “Gentlemen,”: he 
said, “we waited upon the maniger an’ I am ’ere to duly 
report all that transpired.” 

He droned on, He was not a skillful teller of a tale, 
neither was he a correct reporter of previous happenings. 
His style was full of irrelevances. But slowly the men 
took hold of the substance of his speech. 

The strike had played havoc with Hunton. In the Hun- 
ton and the Bensham seams the roof and the floor had made 
many successful attempts to shake hands with each other. 
As a result it would take some time before many of the 
men pvould be able to get to work. In other places the 
water had got a big start in the race with the pumping 
machinery. Falls had occurred, great and small, and prog- 
ress was impeded generally. Tot told his story in the 
jargon of the mines. They all began to understand. 

There was also the question of the narrowing areas of 
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coal exploitation. They all remembered the big hitch in 
the Bensham? It was there in the Yard Seam. Where 
there are hitches the long-walled system of coal production 
is impeded considerably. Those hitches in the strata were 
interfering with the general conditions of the men. It 
was hoped to put the men in the Yard Seam who were 
rendered superfluous by the ending of the areas in the 
other seams. Of course, they need not worry, Tot assured 
them. Hunton had thrived for a hundred years, and it 
was good enough for another hundred. 

There was also the question of the Yarra coal. This 
need not worry the men unduly, for it could easily be 


_shelved for a year or two. Things were not so pressing 


as all that. However, he might as well tell them all that 

he knew about this coal. It was simple history. In the 

year 1843 the poor method of coal-getting and bad ma- 

chinery prevented them from coping with the water. Yarra 

was a wet pit, and as a consequence the mine had to be 

abandoned. How much water there was in the pit no 

one knew. No one seemed to possess any exact knowledge 

in regard to the extent of the workings. In those days 

they had not done a great deal of surveying, and when 

any was done it was for the manager’s whim or fancy. 

Some managers liked prétty pictures! Consequently the 

plans were unreliable. No one had been compelled to 

draw plans in those days. Of course, they need not worry. 

Amos, who had succeeded Jameson, was a careful manager, 

as they all knew, and he would not run unduly into any 

risk. He had been frank, but when a man is in possession 
of a whip he can be frank with defenseless men. He had” 
shown them the plans. They need not worry. He could 
find many things out. But there was one thing. ... 

The meeting held its breath. What an escape! 
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Tot took courage. The mines were decontrolled. Now 
it was each mine for itself, as soon as the ten million 
pounds were exhausted. Amos had assured them that 
Hunton had been working at a loss for a long time, ae 
would have to reduce working costs. 

“Local reduction!” growled Jim Harpe. 

Tot nodded. “Yes,” he said. “We have the tarms ’ere, 
Shall I read ’em?” : 

Tot read them. 

The meeting did its poor best to assimilate them. 

Sankey gone! Wages down! Now a local reduction! 
So the world wagged. And Bede Street made more history. 

The chairman spoke. Lance Tracey also spoke. 

Jim Rutter sat and marveled at the storm. Here was 
the world Joe Tarrant often talked about, a world where 
men talked to little purpose and haggled over the: straws 
of stupidity. In that moment the blind submission to 
the authority of age slipped from him and he appraised 
men at their value. They spoke ignorantly, said awful 
things which he did not understand; they made rude jests 
at which the rest guffawed loudly, and they brought in 
similes which he did not understand and which were con- 


nected in some remote way with women. He marveled 
at it all. 
' Joe Tarrant took the floor. 

His eyes were blazing with indignation. He was elo- 


quent in his anger. 

“So,” he cried, “so this is what we’ve come to! Not 
only must we give in to national demands, an” county de- 
mands, but local demands!” 


Joe went into the puddle of commonplace sacrifices head 
over heels. He was hoarse with indignation. In that 
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moment he would have slain the monster that had laid them 
low. He would have choked the agent and the manager 
there and then. He shrieked denunciations at all and 
sundry. Then he turned to the railwaymen “who had 
deserted them.” 

“Cut that oot!” snapped the chairman. 

Joe leered at him. “Rule the meetin’, man!” he cried ; 
“and don’t stop me fro’ speakin’,” 2 
Finally they grew tired of Joe’s hoarse shoutings. They 
came to the conclusion that he had let off sufficient steam. 

“Sit doon!” 

“I’m not finished yet,” said Joe. 

“Yy’ damn well are,” said the chairman. 

Pandemonium broke loose. It often does at a miners’ 
meeting, on the least possible pretext. The crowd im- 
mediately broke into two parts—anti-Joe and pro-Joe. One 
part helped the chairman; the other helped Joe. Joe, 
deeply hurt, sat down, dignified, slighted. 

The debate sprang to life. 

They all tried to face the questions bravely, but starving 
men are only brave to a degree. Preface a demand with 
a threat of dismissal and a keener noté is introduced into 
the counsels of the proletariat. It is the story of the earth: 
Shall a man live? Shall a man perish? Translated into 
the jargon of the toiler it is: Shall a man work? Shall 
a man walk the streets and starve? In order to keep 
working a man will place his soul in the pit of hell. So 
the meeting wore on. At times it grew frantic with anger. 
Joe had set the fashion. They argued for and against 
his arguments. The cuts were too heavy. Had they not 
suffered enough? Before the end of the meeting he got 
into the fray again. He was all for spurning the offer and 
letting the grass grow over the pulleys. The platform re- 
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sented his attitude. They snarled at him across the dense 
mass of people. - 

Jim Rutter sat through it, thrilled with a nameless won- 
der. Joe appeared to him in the light of a superman who 
did not care a damn for any of them. He bearded them 
fearlessly, and tossed into the air all their insults and 
their jibes. He felt as if he could help Joe. 

The end came. ‘ 

The inevitable sat heavily upon the votes of the men. 
The scales were brought forward by a weeping Justice. 
She gave them to the chairman. Men are such ignorant 
pygmies when they face the economic facts presented to 
them. The scales went down upon the “best terms pos- 
sible.” They preferred life to the slumber of death. Coal 
must be mined. The world was three months’ short in 
its rations. Hunton shaft must begin to vomit its gleaming 
spew. To the mines! To blazes with all things, even Joe 
Tarrant’s anger! And, besides, young Tarrant was a fool! 

Joe left the meeting. He was sad. They had turned him 
down. The world was black and miserable and the sun 
was hiding behind a cloud. 

Jim Rutter was impressed. So this was what they called 
“the Union.” This was what the Government had pretended 
to fear. Hitherto it had just appeared to him as a few men 
who sat every Pay Friday and took the contributions. It 
had now taken on a newer aspect. He had seen the other 
side of the shield, the other side, not the monetary one 
where greedy fingers closed upon the half-crowns and 
handed back threepenny pieces and a marked card, where 
the inky fingers of the card marker initialed his card. But 
that was not all. There was life behind that soulless mask, 
life ever so rich and expressive. What a wealth of love 
and esteem and hate and scorn, 
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Bede Street thrashed with excitement. The public houses 
accepted the crowd, or as much of it as possessed the means 
wherewith to buy a drink. The rest went home. Soon 
the wheels would start, and the buzzer would blow. 


Ix 


The Hunton miners resumed the task of coal-production, 

Joe had found a good cavil, and by so doing he was 
able to earn a good week’s pay. He took his wages home 
and handed them to Molly, who forthwith began making 
weird calculations. Molly was a fairly good housekeeper. 
She attempted to achieve the impossible with the money 
he had given her, She was perfectly thankful that the 
relief which the Guardians had advanced them weekly 
had come to an end. It would have to be wiped off, but 
it was ended. Now she could take her money to the shop 
offering the cheapest terms. Her body was relieved of 
the weight of a voucher. The Guardians and their mean 
charity! The sun had begun to shine once more, thrusting 
its rays through the blanched clouds, pointing with fingers 
of hope into the dire misery of days that were fraught 
with struggle. The sun is a great symbol, unafraid of 
peering into anything, even the histories of their own lives. 
Molly basked in its warmth. Guardians to be repaid. 
Rent. The landlord. The little debts at the corner shop 
that had mounted to a huge pile of mental brickbats. And 
other things. 

Hugging her little hoard in a hand that was passed under- 
neath the body of her child while the other went round 
it and clutched her basket, she set off.to do her: shopping. 
Women are brave and gallant in the fight with the giant 
which hits them when they are lonely. The struggles 
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waged in the minds of the women who chase the will-o’-the- 
wisp of a bargain over the hard stones of Shielding may 
never be written upon man’s conscience. The martyrs 
trudge the weary streets with a packet of money that varies 
from week to week, and Shielding smiles benignly upon 
them. 

Joe left everything to Molly. His ways went in an oppo- 
site direction. He saw struggle in the future. Struggle 
was built into the foundations of his soul. He seemed 
never to be satisfied unless he was at the union and argu- 
ing with somebody. It was his one glory, fighting with 
the grim enemies who hated him. He was a real pro- 
letarian, full of prejudices,-loves and hatreds. He thought 
he was fighting, when in reality he stumbled out of one 
night into the following morning. He kicked passionately 
at the anvil of circumstance, and if his kicking made the 
anvil ring he thought that he was a human hammer making 
great noises. 

At ten he found Molly more amenable than usual. They 
were an ill-assorted pair and very Northern, who had 
spilt much milk in their lives and commemorated the 
spilling of it with loud weepings. Yet, they were serenely 
human. Young, gloriously healthy, the parents of a child 
creeping on towards its first birthday, they were grotesquely 
out of place. They should still have been ranging Ocean 
Road in search of adventure, fooling about in the usual, 
uninstructed manner of the adolescent. Instead of which, 
they were terribly sophisticated, full to overflowing with 
the sexual ignorance of the married workers, knowing all 
that there is to know of such matters and plunging reck- 
lessly into the swirl of sex whenever they felt the inclina- 
tion. ‘They lived a strange, loveless, over-sexed life, each 
pulling a different way, each so pitiful. 
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Molly laid the tea while Joe held the sleeping child. 
They sat down to tea. Food was becoming a difficulty 
for Molly, The child was quite uninstructed. It was 
beginning to reach to its mother’s plate and seizing the 
first thing it could, eating that which it managed to convey 
to its mouth, and being pacified with a sip of tea from 
Molly’s saucer, over which she had blown vociferously in 
an attempt to cool it. A meal was becoming a struggle 
for her with the child. Knowing no better she followed 
the example of her mother. 

That morning Joe had received certain monies that had 
been due to him from the treasurer of the Lodge. They 
were two shillings each for delegates’ fees for attending 
the Local Labor Party, the Tenants’ Defense League, a 
meeting of the Governors of the local Infirmary, and for 
two local deputations, ten shillings in all. It nestled against 
his leg, and between two mouthfuls he put the question 
to Molly. 

“Picshures ?” 

“T doan’t mind,” she said, 

“Queens ?” 

“Right-O!” 

He went out for a football paper and returned immedi, 
ately and sat by the table to check his various coupons. 
There were two local bookmakers’ coupons, and a whole 
pile of newspaper coupons, some of- which ranged from 
£500 prize for sixteen correct results to £2,000 for twelve 
results. A series of half suppressed “damns” came from 
his lips during the checking process, and then a swift 
consignment to the fire of them all. Molly was dressed 
ready. 

They left the house and boarded the car to Shielding, 
trundled down the rickety, unrepaired track to happiness. 
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“No!” she reproved in amazement as he led her into 
the main entrance in Mile End Road. 

“Two!” he called to the well-powdered one in the box. 

The two metal discs rattled against the two-shilling piece 
he placed in the box. He took them and led the way to 
the stalls. They sank back into the luxuriousness of their 
seats. 

In due time the orchestra assembled. There was a 
timorous blowing, a few scrapes of the violin, a profound 
inertia, then a tap and the orchestra leaped to life, and the 
screen was flooded with a comedy from Hollywood. The 
crowd did not laugh with the “humorist” who had per- 
petrated such an outrage. Neither did Joe and Molly. 
Molly was now fully occupied with a fractious Marie, 
holding a white breast in the peculiar manner of-a woman 
to her child’s mouth, all the while giving utterance to 
discreet little “shuhs.” ‘The comic picture ended, and they 
were transported over the expanse of the world.- 

Vaudeville! How the Queens’ patrons love vaudeville! 
A turn! Some people get an easier living than most who 
go to watch. It passed and a big picture appeared. They 
sat in ecstasy, following the story on the screen, living an 
idle hour with beautiful countrysides and mediocre acting. 
The story was piled high with celluloid sentiment, ready 
for the match. The orchestra gave utterance to the first 
line of the Anthem, a signal for the audience to break up 
in confusion and hurry to the exits. 

They walked to the market-place without speaking, Joe 
carrying the child and Molly hanging upon his arm. Near 
the Empire Joe nodded to a girl. 

“Good evenin’!” he said. 

She returned his salute, 

“Oo’s that?” Molly asked. 
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“Lass as comes to my class,” he replied. 

“Yore class! Where?” 

“Marsdon.” 

“Does lasses come to ear ya?” 

Yes.” 

“W’at’s ’er name?” 

“Rutter. Emly Rutter.”- 

“Oh!” 

They entered the market-place. Molly bought some 
oranges at a stall. They stopped at a cheap chocolate stall 
and Joe bought some. They moved away. 

“Weigh ya, mister?” said a man at a machine. 

Joe did not speak. 

“Guess the babby’s weight ?” 

“No,” said Joe. 

“Weigh the missus?” he said in evident despair. 

Molly stared through him. 

A Stanhope Road car lingered near the Tenth Hotel for 
a few passengers. They boarded it. A bell tinkled and 
they were thrown forward. The car had started upon its 
municipal journey. They left the bumping machine at 
the top of Stanhope Road. 

Joe carried the child to the door of the Colliery Hotel. 

“Here,” he said to Molly, “get some fish an’ an an’ 
T'll go’n get a drink.” 

He went into the bar and called for a bitter. He was 
enjoying his second sip when Tot Johnson barged into 
his silent contemplation. 

“Where the hell ’a’ ya been?” he demanded. 

Joe returned his salute laconically. “Pickshures,” he 
said. 

“Was it good?” 

“Rotten.” 
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“Bad art!” Tot quizzed. 

“Bloody bad,” Joe agreed. 

“Ave a drink?” he asked, 

“Doan’t mind,” said Joe. 

Tot called for the drinks. Joe liked this scene—men 
who know what it is to toil and how to drink, and who 
use a bar for that specific purpose. As a result the manager 
dispenses with the services of barmaids. Women do not 
trouble the Colliery Hotel, except that few who frequent 
the shades of the “bottle and jug” in order to slake a 
" guiet thirst. 

“Well?” he demanded of Tot. 

“He’s at it again.” 

“Oo P” 

“Amos—the maniger.” " 

“W'at’s ’e want?” 

“Wants ta work that Yarra coal agayen.” 

“T suppose ’e’ll please ’isself,” said Joe. 

“We'll ‘ave ta put *im off.” 

“Yes,” 

They sat quiet for a few minutes and Tot returned to 
the point he had nurtured for Joe. 

*7Fll go for that coal,” he said. 

Joe nodded sagely.” 

“But afore ’e does that ’e’ll ’ave a loc’l reduction.” 

“You'll see. They alus does,” continued Tot. “After 


a strike—lock-oot, I mean—the men works like hell an’ 
the boss gets it off wi’oot much trouble. 
often.” 

“Y’ cannot ’old ’em back,” said Joe. 

“That’s just it. Fat’eads!” 

Joe left him with his beer and went home. Supper was 
ready when he arrived. The beer he had drunk had stimu- 


I’ve noticed it 
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lated his appetite, and he flung himself upon the plate of 
fish and chips as if he had starved for a week. 

After supper they sat over the fire. By a huge stroke 
of luck Molly had managed to get the child to sleep and 
had laid her on the bed. She sat beside ‘Joe and for once 
she was happy. Her day had been the usual day of the 
Northern mother, with the added glory of an adventure 
in the pictures. Her head buzzed with the good things 
she had received. She was keyed up. She wanted Joe in 
a peculiar way, feeling a rich desire. She surprised Joe 
when she snuggled against him. 

“Love me, Joe,” she whispered. 

His arms closed about her. 
they both began to dream. 


She settled down. And 


x 


Emily Rutter was one of Shielding’s loveliest products. 
Small, slender, beautiful, she was as fair as the sun rising 
out of the sea to kiss the morning. She was Northern 
to the backbone. It seemed unnatural that the North, 
gaunt and mangled after a century and a half of industrial- 
ism, should produce such sweet womanhood. It was no 
wonder that Joe Tarrant’s rather sensual soul should be 
scorched, as by a sheet of flame, when he saw her, She 
was desirable, feminine. 

Emily was the star of the Rutter family. George Rutter, 
her father, quiet man though he was, often found his 
thoughts exercised by this quiet creature whom he had 
helped to thrust upon the world. From the very outset 
she had proved to be extraordinarily precocious. He would 
have liked to have called her “Primrose” for, to his rather 
studious nature, the primrose was the flower of the spring, 
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and she had been born in the springtime, but Jenny, his 
wife, had pointed out that Mrs. Jackson, whom he detested, 
was a member of the Primrose League and by calling the 
child that name he was offering a left-handed compliment 
to her. He allowed his wife to have her own way and so 
the child had been duly christened “Emily” and the mother 
churched in St. Hilda’s Church. At school Emily had 
proved to be clever and the headmaster of the Wester Road 
Schools had prevailed upon her parents to allow him to 
coach her for a scholarship at the Wester Secondary School. 
In due time she had gone to the new school, and from the 
age of thirteen to seventeen she had diligently prepared her- 
self for the teaching profession. But Rutter needed help, 
and there was little money. Education generally manages 
to become a secondary consideration in the home of a miner 
when there is a family. Hence the dreams associated with 
the Darlstone Girls’ College ended without fulfillment, and 
Emily left her ambition behind her and donned the coarse 
apron of the home. 

When one possesses tenacity ambition need never be 
denied. Emily refused to be denied knowledge. Her soul 
thirsted for it. And such knowledge! Soon before her 
stretched the vast panorama of the Labor Movement. 
She became a member of the Women’s section of the 
Shielding local labor party. This was but a hillock in 
the land of proletarian endeavor. Before her there were 
mountains and towering peaks. The vista of labor activity 
was opened before her eyes, and soon she saw the whole 
movement in grand perspective, and she was amazed. To 
her youthful, uninitiated gaze it appeared a benign en- 
deavor. She did not see its extraordinary littleness, its 
pettiness, its paltry and puerile make-up. She had that 
to find out, for it never appears to the first superficial gaze. 
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She soon succumbed to its charms. She became a member 
of the Independent Labor Party—that party which achieves 
things by numbers and a thousand branches, which is for- 
ever rejoicing—and she drifted into Joe’s class at Marsdon. 

Joe could concentrate but feebly during his lecture. He 
wandered haphazardly through the “three-field system” to 
arrive at the gate of the manor of romance. After the 
class he essayed a conversation with her. He guessed that 
she was about twenty-one. 

“I don’t like your political philosophy,” she announced 
with quiet conviction. “You should join the I.L.P. and 
meet the comrades.” 

“Why?” 

She shrugged her shoulders expressively. “It is all so 
—so materialistic,” she said. “You fail to see beyond the 
crudities of life, You are so dard. Where are your ideals?” 

“What ideals?” he blurted out. 

“Those ideals of—of changing mankind,” she said. “You 
are convinced that nothing will happen except force—a 
revolution. Oh, what’s the good of arguing!” 

“Will the I.L.P give me an ideal?” he asked. 

“An ideal!” She was amazed. “Of course it will. It 
will give you a will to- win the masses by persuasion.” 
She became expansive. “An ideal to go out into the high- 
ways and the byways and preach the gospel to the people 
to vote a majority into power and a peaceful”—she em- 
phasized the word carefully—‘transition to heaven upon 
earth.” 

He did not speak. 

“The I.L.P. is founded upon glorious ideals,” she con- 
tinued. “Keir Hardie... .” 

“An unscientific rebel . . .” he began. 

“A Christ!” she breathed. 


< 


~ 
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“Are you a member?” he asked. 

“Yes,” 

“Then I'll join,” he said. 

Emily was quick to detect the faintest suspicion of 
sarcasm, “Why?” she asked. 

“T can if I like,” he retorted. 

From that day Joe regretted his unfortunate marriage 
with Molly Grahame with an intensity that hurt. Emily 
Rutter began to grow upon him as a pleasurable anticipa- 
tion grows upon a child. Although he would not confess 
it even to himself, he joined the Independent Labor Party, 
whose creed he hated like poison, solely on account of 
Emily. The branch meeting became the abode of his soul. 
He learned to love this girl; and his love bound him in a 
spell. 

At the branch meeting she often spoke. He loved to 
listen to her. Her voice tinkled like the clear waters falling 
over the stones in the high reaches of the river. He found 
her to be a super-idealist. To her the world was not a 
cockpit of clashing economic interests. He loved to listen 
to her suggestions, which amounted to a motherly ambi- 
tion to restore to the world its lost potion—Love. She 
stirred a chord that had hitherto never been touched in all 
his life. Unconsciously she sowed a new seed within him. 
He loved to listen to her. She was so earnest, so enthusi- 
astic. She certainly dwelt in the North, but her soul dwelt 
in a land full of the withered roses of desire. Joe Tarrant 
knew that she talked nonsense, sweet nonsense. What did 
she know of the class war? But her voice! Had ever 
a woman a voice like hers? It thrilled him with that 
wondering awe that comes to a man when he hears the 
thrush in the hedge in the morning. 

His body cried out for this woman. His soul thirsted 
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for her, and he dreamed about her night and day. As he 
toiled and sweated and grunted, chipping at the hard, 
unyielding rock, chipping and cursing, squelching about 
in sweat-filled bdéots, he found time to dream of her, to 
live again the scanty moments she allowed him. He could 
hear her voice in the hissing of the coal-face. And the 
sweet memory of her seemed to turn the many voices of 
the rebelling coal into little songs extolling her. 

“Thou art the fairest of ten thousand... .” 

He was in love. It was something he had not experienced 
before. Hitherto, women had been infinitely less to him 
than Emily was. He worshiped her. His whole life’s 
purpose was to bring her nearer to him. 

And the old routine wound on. A miner’s life is change- 
less, maundering on from day to day like a fonotonous 
sermon in a draughty church on a winter’s day. The 
week-end dies with the last kick at the local football match, 
or the last gasp of the throbbing little whippet at a coursing: 
It is beer and a fierce joy so long as the money lasts, and 
the eternal haggling over a silvery-faced coal wall in the 
deeps of the earth. 

Escape? As if there was any escape... ! 


xI 


Joe began to examine himself profoundly, now that he 
was firmly planted on the horns of a dilemma. The first 
fact that he had to face was the fact that he loved Emily 
Rutter; the second followed naturally, he had ceased to 
care for Molly. He doubted if he ever had loved Molly. 
Their marriage had been a misfortune, a momentous mis- 
take. Lately he had taken to mentally comparing the 
girls he saw in the street and momentarily admired with 
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Molly! His Molly! Some girls he saw excited him sex- 
ually, others excited his admiration, but Emily excited 
a newer passion within him, a yearning and a longing. 
Could he but begin again, Emily Rutter would be the goal 
he would win through to. As it was, what could he do? 

Life certainly is a problem. To Joe it was mountainous 
‘in its appearance. He loved Emily and he did not love 
Molly. It was a misfortune for Molly. Their tempers 
were totally dissimilar. They did not know when to com- 
promise. Molly was the greatest sinner in that direction; 
she would not, even if she could, have done so. But this 
girl, she was a star, glittering in his imagination . . . dif- 
ferent than ali women. 

From the night Joe had spoken to her near the Empire 
to the day when he began to lose all hope in Molly, a year 
had passed. It had been a fearful year. The great' strike 
had ended—some persisted in calling it a lock-out, but 
there is no difference in the suffering—and the men had 
begun to work feverishly in order to pay off debts and re- 
gain a status quo. Three months had passed and then 
Amos, the manager, had swooped upon the prevailing con- 
ditions. Coal-owners are strange people, they pay men 
to be human locusts, prowling about the underworld in 
human-locust form in search of good conditions, and to 
devour them on sight. When economic pressure is become 
a knight-errant it tackles all the dragons of proletarian 
despair. 

Amos swooped. His conditions were impossible. The 
men saw red. Tot, as leader of the men and Joe Tarrant 
as his assistant secretary fought Amos tenaciously. The 
politics of the coal-field emerged once more. Refusal on 
the part of the men brought the ponies to the surface, and 
the gigantic wheels stopped churning. Three months after 
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the great struggle! Back to the Guardians the men went, 
and for five weeks they held out. It was pitiful. They 
sank deeper into the mire than before. So intense had it 
become that a new philosophy was born among the breed 
of miners. Instead of the debts to the Guardians being 
regarded as a mark of shame, as in the old days, it was 
now a token of having suffered. Poor Law Relief, in these 
days of clashing forces, assumed the aspect of sanctity. 
The relieving officers became the new historians, writing 
the histories of the workers, not in the books of a trade 
union, but in ledgers bound in leather, with the quills of 
calm digeliy. 

Tot went on in the usual way, blindly plunging ahead. 
Joe found his lot difficult. An assistant secretary of. the 
Lodge, he endeavored to analyze his position, and found 
it more difficult than an abstruse problem in algebra. Had 
the world taken a new turn? Whither was it going? 
Surely these matters of strife, newer kinds of strife, were 
leading out of the well-beaten track of industrial disputa- 
tion to wider and wider issues? He began to ask why it 
was, and his askings brought about new ponderings. As 
for Molly... . 

Molly was not the kind of creature to take the unsettled 
conditions of life with equanimity. She had borne the 
four months of struggle with varying degrees of patience, 
but the new five weeks stoppage sorely tried her. The lack 
of necessities hurt her vanity. She was pitiful in her beat- 
ings against the bars of fate. Joe was soon exasperated 
by her illogical charges and angry outbursts. Once she 
mentioned Emily Rutter. 

“Shut that up!” he yelled. 

Sure of her ground, Molly proceeded airily enough. 

“T said, shut up!” he cried. 
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“Y'd like ’er,” she jibed. 

“T’ve plenty wi’ you,” he told her bitterly. 

“Maybe,” she said, and as suddenly relapsed into silence. 

The struggle ended with capitulation on the part of the 
men and the pit restarted its productive career, All of 
them were sore on the dispute. But such is the lot of the 
miners. They bear the brunt of the fight and their trenches 
are much in advance of the rest. 

The pit had been working a fortnight when Molly sprang 
her bombshell. Joe was busy washing by the fireside when 
she broke a somewhat long silence. 

“I’m ’avin’ a lodger, Joe.” 

He stopped rubbing his handsome torso and stared at 
her in amazement. . 

“A lodger!” 

“Yes . . . a lodger.” 

“Yes, why?” . 

‘Ell pay me thirty shillings a week, an’ its summat.” 
she informed him. “An’ besides, ’e earns good mene? 

“Wat is ’e?” 

“*Lectrician at the pit.” 

“Ave ya seen ’im?” 
“Ves,” 
“What do ya want a lodger for?” 


“It'll ’elp,” she said. “T never can tell w’en ya goan ta 
be on strike.” 


“T don’t want one,” he said. 

“T do,” she said. 

They wrangled a whole night. In the end Joe agreed 
with the suggestion. It was a bitter pill to have to swal- 
low. No man likes to have his castle invaded, not even 
by an electrician, for they are a class apart from the miners 
a little above. But there were advantagés as well as dis. 
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advantages in having a lodger. Did the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages? ‘Thirty shillings a week was a 
sum of money that obtained a respectable size in the 
budget of their home, and such things weigh heavy in the 
deliberations of mankind. 

The lodger came on the following Saturday. His name 
was Frank Green, an electrician working on a three-shift 
system at Hunton. His job was regular and upstanding. 
He was tall, slim, and good-looking. He shone before the 
love-starved girl like a great God. 

Joe and Molly made an attempt to set the stranger at 
his ease. He ate of their food and found it good. He ex- 
pressed his gratitude in a quiet manner, offered Joe a 
cigarette, and made himself at home. Later in the evening 
he went to the pictures. 

Joe explained the affair to such as those who asked him, 
and gradualy he got used to it. And Frank Green held on, 
growing into the family, amiable and happy, whilst the 
time slid on. _ 

xIt 


The work of the Lodge claimed a great deal of Joe’s 
time. With a colliery the size of Hunton business was 
vast and unending. It is remarkable how even the activi- 
ties of a small lodge are extended over the whole neighbor- 
hood. Trade Unionism is woven into the meshes of life 
in all its phases. Joe found himself more and more occu- 
pied with deputations, arguing with the manager, threaten- 
ing him, being threatened in return, always arguing and 
gesticulating. His life became one continuous round of 
rectification of mistakes and complaints. There was no 
escape from it. Men came with their petty, unsolvable 
riddles. Every morning saw a tangled skein; every evening 
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experienced the delight of the contemplation of a successful 
unraveling. Thought. If only men would think. Men 
in the mass are childish. After all what was the use of 
having a mind if it was incapable of use? Thought was 
all that was necessary. If only the men could think. 
But Joe’s ideas were cloudy. He was young. He did not 
possess a clear perspective of industry. He had an idea 
that it was the righteous duty of all trade union officials 
to untie the knots that men and masters had deliberaely 
made. He wondered why it was so. Why could not men 
work and live in peace? He did not seem to realize that 
in industry it was one continual and fierce haggling over 
something or other. That something was generally a little 
more or a little less cash. Life had a strict cash basis. 

For a considerable period there had been a fluttering in 
the colliery offices. It had gradualy percolated through 
the walls to the men outside. The secrets“of a colliery 
office are kept with difficulty. At last this secret did arrive. 
Tt struck Joe and his companions with more force than 
they had anticipated. It had long been known that Hunton 
Colliery was fast drawing upon its reserves. There had 


_ been whisperings to the effect in the bars of the local public 


houses. Men had told themselves about it, especially in 
the flashy bars opposite the Dock wall. They had noticed 
it. “’Unt’n is workin’ oot.” The miner knows the mazes 
of the mines, Part of his life-long schooling is to learn 
to observe. ‘ 

It was a fact. Hunton Colliery was approaching a time 
when the management was beginning to grow anxious 
concerning coal-supplies. It was even growing lugubrious 
about it. The manager knew the cause as well as the 
men, but he would not admit it, not even to himself. So 
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did the agent of the company. And. the undermanagers. 
And the overmen. 

A succession of managers had brought the crisis to Hun- 
ton. It was common knowledge in all the bars and all 
the places where miners foregather that Hunton Colliery 
would not have been in the plight that it was had it been 
managed correctly. The whole pit had been riddled with- 
out mercy. They could mention huge tracts of coal con- 
taining hundreds of thousands of tons that were lost forever 
because the working of them would have added to the costs 
of the colliery. And the process had gone on apace. And 
they sighed for the return of the old days when men took 
a greater pride in their pits than they did in the workers’ 
conditions, 

The blow fell at the committee meeting. 

In Bede Street, in the room with the green-painted win- 
dows, the committee sat round the table. There were 
sixteen of them. Each had his pipe or cigarette and 
his cuspidor. They waded through the fortnightly ac- 
counts, asked the treasurer the usual questions, received 
the usual explanations, and came to the next business. A 
man came in and explained a cavilling dispute. There 
was much arguing. Men toyed with pieces of chalk and 
made crude diagrams upon the tablecloth. The ukase 


_ went forth. The man would appeal to the general meet- 


ing. A woman came to tell a tale of wondrous pity. They 
agreed to give her five pounds. 

Tot read the letter from the manager. 

When his voice had droned away into silence he sat 
down and surveyed the scene. 

Matt Walton drummed the table with his pencil. The 
treasurer began to clean his finger nails. The rest em- 
ployed themselves in various ways. Some expectorated 
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skillfully into their sawdust pots. Joe Tarrant sat quiet. 
He was deeply shocked. In his quiet ignorance he had 
not expected it so early, although Tot had informed him 
of its coming. He began to rummage feverishly for a cor- 
rect understanding of the problem. 

Amos was certainly making a start. Five hundred men 
to be sacrificed. Henry Jameson would not have done 
such a thing. 

Matt Walton began to speak. ° 

“These men can’t be sacrificed... 
he said. 

“But .. .” Joe began speaking. 

“I forbid discussion o’ the men,” Walton warned him. 

TRutbscacs 4 

“Secretary forst, Joe.” 

Tot faced his auditors. “It’s like this,” he said. “We 
can’t ’ave these men torned off, can we? ‘We ’ave no 
altornative but ta face the question o’ the Yarra roy’lty.” 
He paused. “We know w’at’s the matter there,” he added 
significantly. 

“Droonded oot, wasn’t it?” questioned Joe. 

“Course it was,” said Walton. “It still is.” 

“Oh!” 

“They propose to start at the bott’m o’ the Staple.” 

“Bolden?” 

“Ves, ” P 

“Are we goin’ ta send a deputation?” Joe asked eagerly. 

“Airl i? goad, time, Joe,” said the chairman. 

“Well . 

“Tracey ‘forst: R 

Jim Tracey was an old hand at the collar. Since it 
began there had been Traceys employed. In fact, local 
tradition had it that a Tracey cut the sod for the shaft. 


if we c’n ’elp it,” 


And Tracey was possessed of a wealth of knowledge. He 
could carry the happenings of yesterday over the inter- 
vening years and give them a new zest. He could speak 
of “forty-three” with all the air of remembrance of one 
who had known that year. Tracey’s father spoke through 
the son. He stood up and gave his waistcoat a eens 
pull downwards. 

“Gen’lemen,” he began. The rest of his speech had a 
staccato effect. “Yarra stopped in fowerty three. Droonded 
oot. I’m not so sure but what the Tyme got intiv ’er. They 
niver could cope wiv it, an’ they ’ad t’ aband’n ’er. In 
my opinion it'll be a sad day w’en they start tamperin’ 
wi’ the Yarra coal fr’ this side. But w’at can we do? We 
canna ’ave these men walkin’ the streets. God knows we’ve 
’ad plenty street gawpin’! Unemployment’s ’ell. So we've 
got to face it quick. We've got ta make up oor 
minds... .” He paused. “By God, if they let the watter 
intiv the Bolden Distric’ it'll be Alleluliah, praise the Lord 
for any w’at might be in ’er when they do!” 

“What’s your idea?” demanded Walton. 

Tracey gave another jerk to his waistcoat. “It’s diffi- 
cult,” he said profoundly. “It’s dam’ difficult. I suppose 
we'll ’aveta let ’im monkey wi’ the seam. Five ’undred 
men’s a consideration.” 

Joe stood up. 

He began to speak deliberately. 

“T think we’re all wrong,” he said. “If this place is as 
dangerous as some 0’ you are tryin’ ta make oot we ought 
to sacrifice the men. . . .” 

“Oot o’ order!” roared the chairman. 

There was a certain amount of antagonism between Matt 
Walton and Joe. Joe simply glared at him malevolently. 
“Oo’re ya pullin’ up?” he asked. 
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“Yeee!” snarled Walton, 

“T c’n ventilate mi opinion. .. . 

“Wean’t.” 

“Qh!” 

“T’ve rooled y’oot 0’ order, said Matt. 

“Vou cannot.” 

“But I ’ave.” a ne 

“If you say that the men are not to be torned off it is 
tatimoont t’ allowin’ ’im ta start on the Yarra coal,” said 
Joe. 
“There are other places,” said Matt. 

“Where?” 

“FE cn ’urry wi’ the Yard Seam.” 

“He’s doin’ that.” 

“°F c’n go down to the Brockwell Seam,” said Tot. 

“An’ what if he doesn’t want to do so?” 

“We'll make ’im,” said Matt. . 

i a “You'll make im!” he cried.. “By God! 
I call that rich! You'll make ’im go doon to the Brock- 
well Seam—a seam that isn’t touched in this coonty—an’ 
so’s ’e can draw all the watter into his pit. You're a bit 

joke, eh?” 
yee was correct and Walton knew it. If the Hunton 
management went down into an ee they were 
inviting trouble from the underworld’s water. 
eee try advocatin’ tornin’ the men off,” said Walton. 

“7’s got ya there!” said Tracey. 

The rest of the men laughed. They could always laugh 
at Tracey’s sallies. Tracey had a reputation for being a 
rhe? you try advocatin’ droondin’ the men,” said Joe, 

i amely. 
: iy on oe anybody yet,” snarled Walton. 


” 
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“Wait till ’e ‘as,” 
“We'd better see ’im,” said Tot. 
Tn the end it was agreed that Walton, Tracey, Tot and 


Joe should wait upon the manager and discuss the question. 
In the meantime they could pursue their routine. 


XI 


The panoramic order of the days glided past. ‘The days 
of the Yarra coal controversy came. It was during this 
controversy that the profound happenings smote Joe Tar- 
rant’s little world. Firstly, he had told his soul that he 
loved Emily Rutter and, secondly, that he did not love 
his wife. Of late he had many suspicions. Frank Green 
still lingered in his household, and he suspected that this 
stranger within his gates had a quiet fancy for his wife. 
Thus, his spirit was dogged by hopelessness. Molly was 
a fighter for a round or two, but the silent grind of the 
struggle killed her, They had made a great mistake, the 
mistake of begetting a child had been grave enough, but 
the mistake of marrying to keep up appearances had been 
infinitely tragical. It was of little use crying about spilled 
milk, he knew,-but the misfortunes had not ended. Hunton 
was parochial enough to hold its hands in horror if any- 
thing went wrong in his household. Supposing he allowed 
Green to learn to love Molly instead of kicking him out 
of his home? Supposing he left her for Emily Rutter? 
He found himself squirming under the weight of this op- 
pression, He loved Emily, and she returned his love. She 
had not spoken openly, but he knew that she reserved it 
for the moment when she could speak it. 

It was a strange position. The North demanded the 
parental blessing to all things pertaining to love. It was 
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a society full of the taints and traits of the patriarchy. 
For instance, George Rutter, the father of Emily, could 
never look beyond the marriage ceremony for ‘a profession 
for a woman. He was quite content to hew coal and sup- 
port his daughter until some man would marry her and 
so take her off his hands. He demanded marriage as the 
price of his consent. Even when Emily had striven with 
a degree of success in the scholastic world he had been 
skeptical. He had the miner’s prejudices against a woman. 
He had often visualized the coming of the lad who would 
woo Emily. Once he had dreamed of Joe as the would-be 
wooer. He had encountered Joe Tarrant in many walks 
of life. Joe had put coal tubs from him. He had met him 
in the coal-face, fighting his fight with naked hands and 
sweat-saturated body, arguing with Amos, the manager, 
arguing in the lodge room, shouting in the market-place, 
having a quiet drink in the bars. He had appraised Joe’s 
qualities long ago. But Joe was married. It was a pity! 
Now they had spoken. They had confessed their love 
to each other, How it had come about neither of them 
actually knew. The branch meeting of the I.L.P. had 
finished rather abruptly and the members had gone home. 
Quite openly Joe had walked with Emily past the Town 
Hall, up Wester Lane, and quite as openly they had turned 
into Horseley Hill Road. In the quietness of the night, 
staring across the bleak fields between them and the cliff 
tops, they had approached the question. In the end they 
were in each other’s arms, kissing passionately. It had 
come upon them quickly. Their passion ebbed and flowed. 
“You know I’m married,” he blurted out hopelessly. 
“Are you unhappy?” she asked. 
“What can we do?” he demanded. 
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“Let us go away,” she whispered. 

It was then that Joe saw her in her true light. She did 
not understand. Go away! Leave the struggle! Go and 
leave the miners! It was presumptuous. Her idealism 
was but an egg shell compared with the solidity of life’s 
tasks. He patted her gently. 

“No,” he said, “the struggle goes on.” 

“Tt can go on without you,” she whispered. 

“Perhaps! But I want to be part of it.” 

There was silence. 

“But where could we go?” he demanded. 

“London,” she vouchsafed: 

“London!” He laughed. “A sorry figure I’d cut in 
London!” 

“Well...” 

He did not speak. It was all so vague, so terrible. He 
had no right to love this girl. He loved her. It was a 
paradox. He wanted her and he could get her, and some- 
thing held him back. It would need some thought. As 
light insists upon breaking through the dark clouds so 
came the refrain through the horror of his foreboding. 
Emily loved him, and that was about all that was wanted 
in the world. 

“What would your wife say?” she asked. 

“She ’as the kid,” he said. 

They were silent a long time. 

Her question came timidly. 

“What is...isit...-lI-like... having ...a baby?” 

“Like hell,” he said, “when it’s as badly trained as 
mine.” 

Joe had revealed himself. He took his troubles to her, 
shared them out in great chunks of pettiness, and she 
took her share, and thought she bore a load. She accepted 
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that which he gave her. Man’s troubles are like balloons 
blown to different shapes, as empty as air. They leaned 
against a red-brick wall, staring across two or three bleak 
fields to a sea equally bleak. Joe gave into her keeping 
the intimate memories of his past. And Emily ushered 
them into the quiet reaches of her soul. She was sorry 
for him. 

After that they ranged the length and breadth of 
Shielding’s quiet places. They refrained from walking in 
public. The women could'not smile upon Emily, neither 
could the men chaff Joe, for none knew. They were the 
epitome of clandestine acquaintances. If they sought a 
picture house it was either in Sunderleigh or Tymecastle, 
never Shielding. At odd moments they met in such places, 
viewing the cinema, sometimes partaking of the light re- 
freshment of-revue, béautiful girls with ravishing legs and 
handsome men, inane monstrosities. This was their de- 
light. Ingenuous, double-faced people! They were cog- 
nizant of no wickeder lives. In their ignorance they were 
happy, and in their bliss they were content. 

They never neglected their social activities. Emily was 
faithful to her political party, while Joe was slavish to his 
trade union duties. They both lived in their separate 
homes. Her world teemed with political endeavor, that 
radiant world of a party which shrieks about socialism 


and recoils in horror when others mention it. Emily lent 


her aid. The comrades made her Literature Secretary. It 
was her duty to sell literature at all meetings held by the 
party. These were generally held in the market-place. 
Many of these itinerant speakers have come to Shielding’s 
‘old market-place since political agitation began. It is 


the political wilderness of Shielding. And still they come, 
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strong in faith and hope! Delivering their messages, happy 
messages, futile messages. They all go away again! Agi- 
tation is a fearfully unscientific thing. 

When Joe Tarrant came, her world was born anew. She 
learned to Jove him-with a wonderful tenderness. He 
brought all his troubles and laid them at her feet. Her 
sympathy was sweet as balm. Her whole personality 
changed under the impulse of this mighty love. Under 
the circumstances, illicit though it wag, she counted herself 
among the happiest of women. 

Joe Tarrant, nurtured by this love, became a changed 
man. This girl, upon whom he had stumbled, was some- 
thing contrary to his acquired ideas about women. She 
was so fragile and tender. She was strong and resolute. 
There was a winsomeness about her that he had never 
discerned in other women. He had heard of these ideals 
before, but with hard materialism he had laughed them 
to scorn. Even that which men called “love” had been 
sufficiently laughed at by him in the immediate past. And 
now she stood before him, brighter than a million stars. 
Love had come his way. His waking moments were a-thrill 
with the tender beauty, the sweet compassion of her per- 
sonality. It seemed to radiate a wonderful glow that lit 
up his soul. It could not be denied. It was there, there. 
Emily. Fairest of ten thousand. The world could smile, 
the scoffers could scoff, but it could not deny that this 
girl had made a difference in all his views of life. In 
the past he had not visualized life correctly. It had been 
a mere coming and going, a concatenation of simple inci- 
dents. It had been work, hard, grinding, savage, relentless 
work all his days. Six days a week. Thus does a man 
lose focus of life. Relaxation becomes of necessity as 
savage as work. Of course, his natural precocity had 
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been aroused. Work had made him a man. It had cut 
away his youth. It had revealed him as a child. 

His home. Here he stood upon the brink of a precipice, 
fearing to make the plunge, fearful of being pushed from 
behind. His earliest home, crowded, airless, choked with 
the dust of the mines, crawling with beetles, brimming 
with children, chill and comfortless, presided over by one 
whose soul had been bruised on the anvil of domestic vice. 
Life made him a man. It was to be blamed. He had 
sought comfort in all the walks of life, gathered down 
to make his bed, and in the night it had become a waste 
of thistles. Now had come Emily! It was bitterly sar- 
donic. She had come too late. She was precious, like 
alabaster, beautiful beyond his vision, standing afar off, 

Was she afar off? 

They had been to a dance at Sunderleigh. They were 
nearing the top of Marsdon Street. They paused. A dark 
corner was easily found. Within the darkness his arms 
closed over her and he drew her warm body to him. Their 
lips met. It was not a passionate kiss. It was one of 
those clinging kisses which sting and hurt the spirit. 

It was late, after midnight. The voices of the corpora- 
tion men were busy emptying the middens. They could 
be heard yelling at their horses. 

“Oh, Joe!” she cried. 

“What?” He was anxious. 

“I’m so happy . . . somehow,” she said. 

A man passed. Going to work. They waited. They 
kissed again. 

“Emily!” he whispered. 

She did not speak. 

“Emily!” He became hoarse. “Emily!” 

“Joe!” 
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They clung to each other. Their passions heaved like 
the waters of the sea when a squall blows over them. 
The barriers between them were collapsing. They clung 
to each other frenziedly. A corporation cart, stinking to 
the heavens, turned into the backlane where they were, 
and they crept out of it. 

Joe took her to the door of her home. 

“Good night . . . sweetheart,” he whispered. 

“Good night . . . Joe,” she whispered back. 

She crept into the house and closed the door ever so 
quietly. 

On the journey home Joe told the stars about his love, 
and they seemed to return their sympathy because of his 
hopelessness, 

XIV 


Hunton mine was in a fearful state. It had been a 
great mine, one of the world’s best, for the past one hun- 
dred years. All the joys and sorrows and tragedies asso- 
ciated with coal-mining had belonged to it in abundance. 
It had known strikes, entombments and explosions. For 
one hundred years it had produced its share of coal on 
a basis which the outside world had forgotten. Within 
its monstrous depths men had set about the task of carving 
the rich seams of coal into huge blocks, ever pursuing a 
black, monotonous path to the edge of an unknown royalty, 
dying and leaving the task to their sons. The royalty 
stretched over a vast tract of the north-east of Darlstone. 
Men had gone in this direction and had removed the coal, 
sending it spouting up the shaft in millions of glittering 
tons. Cluttered about the mouth of the shaft were the 
homes of this breed of men, rich in the lore and filth of 
the mine. On a Saturday night one need only go into 
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the bars of the local public houses and listen to the age-old 
stories. They were a breed of ferocious men, hard-drinking, 
hard-swearing, hard-working men. Some had been peerless 
coal-getters, men who had made the horrible tasks look 
like games played by children. Bill Tempest, the greatest 
coal-hewer of all times, he who in his youth had worked 
at two collieries at once, had trod these streets and had 
shouted in these bars. “Tempest’s Way” had long testified 
to that, for his name was forever enshrined upon the 
plans of Hunton Colliery. It remains there, but over it 
is written the word: Goaf. What a hewer had been this 
man! And to this day the sons of this man, and the sons 
of his contemporaries, were still producing coal in the man- 
ner of their fathers. . . . 

Amos, the manager, began the change in the Yard Seam. 
For many weeks there had been a difficulty in finding a 
solution to the problems of the cavilling. Here again the 
old-world methods of mining were encroaching upon the 
new, for the cavilling system is peculiar to the North, 
obtaining in no other county, Every three months the 
places of the men are raffled amongst them. It is an 
immemorial custom, dating back to the days when the 
simplicity and fairness of the Mark had not been forgotten. 
A man was “cavilled” to a place and he worked there for 
the ensuing three months, when the place was cavilled 
again. It is a system which can only exist with the old- 
fashioned methods of working coal. The introduction of 
new machinery kills this old custom, for the machine treats 
hard and soft coal equally. Amos partially solved this 
problem in the Yard Seam after a fierce struggle. He 
introduced machinery for cutting coal, machinery for trans- 
porting it, machinery for everything connected with the 
tasks of coal-production. The innovations were positively 
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and bitterly resisted. It takes a long time to reduce men 
from the individuality of hand-hewing to the automaton- 
like existence of accepting the pace of a machine. They 
took unkindly to it, like so many cats being introduced 
to water with a view to making them swim. They fought, 
scratched and snarled. Everything was complained about, 
from the noise of the machinery to the smell of the powder 
after a shot was fired. Amos went on his way, imperturb- 
able, confident in his knowledge of the new mining tech- 
nique. He knew that if he was unsuccessful he would not 
remain long at Hunton. 

Amos did not appear to be human. He was very human. 
Beneath his cold exterior there was human sympathy. He 
hated the idea of casting men upon the scrap-heap of un- 
employment. He knew the arrogance of poverty. Many 
cursed him, but that was due to the thick walls and heavy 
curtains of his office. They could not see behind those 
barriers. Inside the office all was feverish excitement. The 
plans of the coal-mine were searched and scrutinized. 
Every plan in existence had been asked for and produced. 
Amos, alone, faced a problem. In order to justify his exist- 
ence as manager of Hunton Colliery he was preparing to 
take a huge risk—the Yarra Coal. 

No one knew the extent of the water-logged area of the 
Yarra coal-field. In the days of the actual water-logging 
mine managers had entertained curious notions concerning 
surveying. It was a new-fangled game, unworthy of serious 
consideration. If any plans were made the secret was kept 
dark, no one being allowed to see them. They were Gods, 
kept in the inner temple. What plans had passed through 
the years were now in the possession of Amos, and they 
were most unreliable. He scoured the length and breadth 
of local lore with the zeal of a collector of folk songs and 


>. 
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sea-chanties. Priceless pearls had come to him, doing a 
little to fathom the mystery of the Yarra Coal. 

At the bottom of the Bolding Staple they broke into 
the Yarra royalty. A curious tension pervaded the district. 
They hourly expected water. Owing to Joe Tarrant’s ex- 
uberance the district was talking about the project. But 
the days passed and the work went on apace, in the same 
manner as the coal-hewing of one hundred years previously. 

Amos sent for Joe Tarrant one night. 

“Good evening, Joe!” he said affably when Joe arrived. 

“Good evenin’.” 

“T want to discuss the new coal with’ you. I hear you 
are leading an opposition to it at Bede Street.” 

“How do you know?” Joe demanded. 

“T get to know a lot that happens at Bede Street,” Amos 
said with a smile. 

“T suppose you do.” 

Amos did his best to break down Joe’s chilly reserve. 

“Jt’s like this,” he said, “I can abandon the project if 
you want. Let me assure you that I’m none too delighted 


to start with it... .” 

“You'd like to?” 

“T wouldn’t mind.” 

“What'd you do wi’ the five ’undred men?” 

“Now look here, Joe,’ said Amos. “Can you put a 
gallon of beer into a quart glass ” 

 . . «BON 

Amos proceeded. “It’s risky; frankly, it’s risky. I've 
nowhere else to turn in the pit.” 


Joe nodded his head. 
“What more do ya want?” he demanded. “You've got 


us where you want us.” 
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Amos gazed at him. “You're my bi ” 
We anid, YAne Tyran tir to yom, Morte os 

Joe’s silence gave him the necessary consent, Soon Amos 
was plunging into the task at hand. He produced the 
plans. He laid a huge plan of the royalty upon the table 
and fastened it down with drawing pins. Amos pointed 
to the Yarra coal. ' 

“There it is, see?” he cried. “Now, look he 
are our workings.” He laid a transparent tom te 
underground workings upon the royalty plan and adjusted 
it carefully. “There, we are looking at the pit, just as 
if we were looking through the earth.” He ptodiiciedl 
another plan. “Now, here is the Yarra plan.” He placed 
it in the correct position. “I’ve had this copy made to 
our scale by the best surveyor in Tymecastle. There!” 
He was almost triumphant. ‘You see, there is almost a 
mile between us and the nearest Yarra workings.” 

“I know... but.. 2 - 

“But what?” 

“Ts it correct?” 

— tie to pace the room agitatedly. 

“ t ” ; “ J 
" frets ms a about it all,” he said. “It might be and 

Joe felt = for the man. Amos was a new kind of 
manager, a product of the universi 
the man ees mitinai Fare eee 

“lave I to abandon it, Tarrant?” he asked. 

“You please yourself,” said Joe. 

“You allow me to?” he cried quickly, 

“Alloo ya! Hoo the hell could I stop ya?” 

Amos did not speak. 

“You're maniger,” said Joe, inexorably. 

“Yes, putting the onus on me,” said Amos, bitterly. “It 
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Why the hell can’t you work in 
i : i le ?” 

harmony with me... you trade union peop 

“Harmony!” Joe became sarcastic. “Would you've 
asked for harmony if you ‘adn’t any big problems? : No. 
You'd ’a’ told us to go an’ mind our own bloody business, 
an’ damned quick, too.” 

“But now...” Amos was clearly agitated. = 

“Now,” said Joe, “we can take the responsibility. No, 
thank you, Mr. Amos!” 

“Trade unions . . .” 

“Let ’em drop, Amos,” said Joe. 
a prop to lean on... it’s a batterin’ ram. . . 

There was a silence. 

“Wish me luck, Tarrant,” Amos said. 

“T couldn’t,” said Joe, “because I’m sorry for ya. Y’re 
as much in the mire as I’m in the muck, an’ w’at is more, 
you know it an’ you wouldn’t admit it.” 

“Well 2” 

“Good neet,” said Joe. 


is always the same. 


“A trade union isn’t 


” 
. 


: xv 
iness ! 
re eae all else hinged upon it.. : life, the future, 
love. If only she could be happily married! Joe ‘Tarrant 
was certainly her man. It was left to them to decide. 
Emily Rutter had completely lost her head. She had 
to smash through all the Northern conception of morals. 
It could not be said that she went into the matter blind 
as a mole, for she knew exactly what she was doing. Things 
were not exactly right, she knew, but how could they be 
amended? ‘That was the question to answer. Desire goes 
deeper than questions. She loved Joe ‘Tarrant, and that 
was the beginning and end of her desires. He returned 
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her love. In her wildest moments she had never dreamed 
of such a tangle. They were a strange couple. 

She talked to Joe. Matters were drifting in his home, 
Molly was quite complacent about his neglecting her. She 
was schooled in the manner of the North. She accepted 
her fate. Tutored by her mother she acted in all good 
faith with Joe. Green hung about the home. He had 
left their roof, but he often came to see her when Joe 
was not in. Joe was quite indifferent about it. They were 
making their lives into a sort of puddle which was best 
left unstirred. No matter how she talked to Joe or 
wrangled with him she could not get past the sphinx-like 
thing that sat upon their destinies, Joe would not move 
from his position. He was assistant secretary at the Lodge 
and he understood it to be his duty to fight for the men. 
He was paid for that. Molly could never get past the 
excuse of the Lodge, 

Emily Rutter sometimes doubted her love; at other times 
she was so confident of her love for him that she mounted 
like an eagle above the squalor of a North that prevented 
their cohabitation. Joe had, of course, seduced her long 
ago. They partook of sexual things when they had the 
opportunity to indulge their great desires. But it was 
Strained and unnatural. Joe was not fooling about with 
any more babies. One spoiled Marie was quite enough. 
And so the days flew by, bringing a union no nearer, 

Once she had seen Joe’s home. When it was dark she 
had called and Molly had not been there. She had seen 
the pity of it all. Molly was the child of an industrial 
age. The old home of Mary Glenton had deteriorated. 
Emily felt intensely sorry for Joe and for Molly. Molly 
had not fought for her mate, and in that moment she felt 
a sort of grim remorse for having taken advantage of so 
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ill-equipped an antagonist. Molly had never seen the finer 
shades of Joe, whereas she had, and because of that she 
was intensely proud. As she gazed about this pitiful home 
she understood how industrialism got the opportunity to 
stamp its hoof upon the faces of the people. If Molly 
were out of the way, Joe and she were bound to be happy, 
bound to.... 

Life was hopeless. Still it held promises. Those prom- 
ises were not as abundant as those of Spring, but they 
showed themselves timidly. 

It was a calm Spring evening. The world was about to 
be given a taste of a Labor Government, that simulacrum 
of all that the men who composed it had taught the world 
to expect. Industrial war was in the air, and Joe and Emily 
were walking up the Cleavon Road with the intention of 
taking a stroll over the golf links. Cleavon lay in front of 
them, an epic of municipal endeavor, just bearing fruit. 
The housing scheme was developing fast. The builder was 
busy. Jerrying at last, after the grim silence of the war. 
The little houses were springing up out of the ground, places 
to create draughts in, There is no love of labor in the 
modern builder. He does not linger over his tasks. Cleavon 
is a haven of idealized refuge for home-makers and weeds, 
far from the brick and mortar desert called Shielding. 

As they passed, Emily’s eyes glittered. 

“Joe!” 

He pressed her arm. 

“Wouldn't you love to live there?” 

“JT would,” he said. 

She sighed. “The rents are heavy,” she said. 

“Yes, for miners.” 

They went on. 

Arriving at Cleavon Hill they turned up the road to the 
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left and walked towards the golf course. Slowly they 
climbed the steep hillock behind the chimney and almost as 
slowly they crossed the course. The sun had sunk into the 
west, leaving them alone. 

Many lovers were scattered about the course. Cleavon 
golf course is fortunate in the numbers of young people who 
come to see it. Like Shielding it is full of-trivialities; un- 
like Shielding it is beautiful. At the far end of the course 
one can view a thrilling stretch of seashore, from Sunder- 
leigh to St. Mary’s Island. When the night is dark the 
lighthouses along the coast shed their rays of light, and 
when it is foggy Souter Point raises a cry that splits the 
world in two. 

They strolled along. 

At times Joe breathed heavily. 

She became anxious. “What is it?” she asked. 

“Nothin’, dear.” 

“Afraid of the future, Joe?” 

“No... 80... dea? 

He sighed. 

A woman in love is quick to detect a sigh. 

“Why do you sigh?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. 

They leaned against the railings and gazed out upon the 
tremendous beauty of Shielding’s coast, following its clean- 
cut edges from north to south. The lights of the harbor 
flared up and all was peace. As they snuggled against each 
other they were at peace with the rest of the world. Joe’s 
arms went about her and they fought their battle bravely. 
Somehow, to-night, they were greatly perturbed. Deep 


within his mind lurked the pain of the past, a pain that 


could not be cast aside. When he tried to forget it, it would 
leap along his nerves, chiding him, imposing upon him a 
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strong desire to end it all. What a joy was this Emily! 

They kissed. 

They kissed many times. 

They left their trysting-place and went back over the 
road by which they came. It led back to Shielding. For 
him it led to a home beneath the rafters, in a bed beside 
a woman he had learned to hate, a home containing a great 
pain. 

He would have given much to repair the errors of his past. 

When he arrived he met his wife. Molly. . . . Her big, 
grave eyes. ... 

Her shadow obscured the glory of Emily. 


XVI 


The work on the new district at the bottom of the Bolding 
Staple went ahead with all the vigor characteristic of such 
work in a mine. It was a new district and consequently it 
was an adventure. The place was alive with officials. Each 
week saw fresh developments and the influx of new men. 
They came and stripped and found work in the chaotic 
welter. It was the conversation of the mine. Everybody 
wanted to know all that there was to know about the new 
district. Much depended upon it. If it failed, if anything 
went wrong, scores of men would have to leave the colliery. 
A miner is a most conservative person. He hates the idea 
of perambulating about the country in search of work. Con- 
ditions must be vile before he will seek a new field of work. 
Colliery managers hate to lose their men. There is an in- 
visible bond which binds the creatures of the mine together. 
It is so great that each miner takes a proprietory interest 
in the colliery. He calls it “our colliery,” “our shaft,” and 
so forth. But the miner is a creature. His view of the 


—— 
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mine is so personal that he loves it at one moment and 
hates it at another venomously. And it was because of this 
that such a keen interest was taken in the Varra coal. 

The Lodge kept a continuous official inspection going. 
Tot Johnson and Joe Tarrant were often visiting the new 
district, They came to the face early this particular morn- 
ing. 

In the face they halted. 

“Good mornin’!” 

The face miner returned the greeting. 

Amos jowled the face with his stick. 

“All right ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Harker, the face man. 

“Many yards o’ bore rod?” 

“Fifteen.” 

“Ya keep ’em well up?” said Joe. 

“Aye, but I wonder if it’s worth it!” 

“Why?” demanded Amos. 

“Y’re none ower-generous wi’ the “pay.” 

Tot laughed. . 

“That so, Tommy?” he asked. 

“Sure,” 

“Ya sh’d see Joe Tarrant aboot it,” said Tot. 

The putter came in to change the tub. 

“Wat's the good o’ seein’ Joe aboot it?” demanded 
Harker. 

“Wy 2? 

“°E’s ower busy keepin’ two w in’ t? 7 ig 

“What?” shouted pad high canticiaaae 

“True,” said Harker, 

The putter was struggling with the tub. “How-way, blast 
yal” he yelled. The pony gave a frantic heave and the 
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tub lurched forward. Mark Grahame ran the empty tub 
into the face and then followed his pony out-bye. 

In the face all the immediate things were forgotten. 
There was a new interest in life. How men stare at a fellow 
creature who is charged with a crime! How the criminal 
blushes because of his depravity! Joe suffered indignity. 

“Who told ya?” he demanded angrily. 

«Seen yal” 

“Go to hell!” said Joe. 

They proceeded on their journey. There was much to do 
and the Yarra coal was more important than idle specula- 
tions upon women. 


XVII 


Mrs. Grahame found her daughter in her kitchen, an al- 
most exact replica of her own, dirty, unkempt, disheveled. 
The child was playing upon the mat. 

“W'ere’s Joe?” she asked. 

“Abed,” said Molly. 

“Oh ! ” 

She walked into the bedroom and laid a rough hand upon 
the shoulder of her son-in-law. 

“ Joe!” 

“Yes,” said Joe. 

“Come inta the kitchen, will ya?” she asked. 

Joe followed her as quickly as he could. Like a Northern 
pitman he slept in almost all his clothes except his outer 
ones. He stood before the kitchen fire in his linings, hold- 
ing them up. 

“Mark says that ya’re catryin’ on wi’ another woman,” 
she rapped out. 

“Who told ’im?” he asked. 


~ 
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“°E ’eard the men chaffin’ ya in the pit this mornin’,” 
she said. 

“Does that make it true?” 

“Tt is true.” 

“Tt isn’t,” said Joe. 

Molly listened to the conversation in amazed silence. 
She heard her mother and her husband wrangling over the 
question. Her mother asserted her charges confidently. 
Joe’s denials were a little inconclusive. It was all so be- 
wildering to her as she saw Joe’s reserve breaking down. 

“Tt is true!” she snarled. 

“Damn ya,” said Joe. 

For one long moment Molly’s world stood still. 

It moved on again. 

“Don’t, mother,” she pleaded. 

Mrs. Grahame sank down upon the stool and gave herself 
up to a paroxysm of weeping. Joe sulkily sank down in 
the nearest chair and lit a cigarette. Molly... . 

Molly’s world was empty. -As she stood among the 
tawdry ruins of her home she saw a great cloud of disap- 
pointment cover the face of the future. Her heart was 
riven in twain. She had not expected this blow to fall. It 
was terrible. Joe Tarrant, her husband, mocking her with 
another girl. Somehow it sounded preposterous, impossible. 
It could not be. But he admitted it. He had not named 
the girl, perhaps it was that Emily Rutter, the hussy! Such 
was her tragedy. The anguish which follows such circum- 
stances burst the bonds of all her resolutions and she col- 
lapsed in a fit of weeping, as violent as that of her mother’s, 
It was Molly’s turn to crawl over the dunghill of pitiful woe 
and croon to the underworld her story. Her world was 
black, sordid. Joe was a fiend straight from Hell; he had 
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betrayed her in the beginning and now he had betrayed the 
remnants of her trust. She had not exactly made him her 
God, set him upon the pedestal of love’s immortality, that 
pedestal which all good women erect for their husbands, 
but she had given him her trust, a trust that had kept her 
straight with Frank Green, and he had proved to be made 
of base clay, prone to sin. He had betrayed the simple 
confidence of her marriage with him. That was all. She 
loathed him for it. 

“Mother,” she said. “Go ’ome.” 

“Wat are ya goin’ ta do aboot it?” 

‘ Molly gazed at her mother with a certain amount of 
contempt. “Would ya like ta know?” she asked 

“Tell me.” 

“T’m goin’ ta leave ’im,” she said. “Now go an’ tell all 
ya neighbors, y’interferin’ old devil!” 

Mrs. Grahame went home sheepishly, leaving the couple 
to face their new problem. 

Joe looked at her. “Well?” he asked. 

“T’ve known it a bit,” she said, 

“Qo told ya?” he asked. 

“T guessed it,” she said. 

“ "Ow ?? 

“W’en a man just sleeps with *is wife summats wrong,” 
she told him. 

He laughed nervously while she glared at him. Joe prof- 
fered to pick up the child from the mat. Molly grasped it 
quickly. 

“Don’t touch ’er!” she shrieked. 

He refrained. 

“Brute!” she cried, stamping her foot. “I hate ya! God, 
Yow I hate ya!” She became hysterical in her rage, holding 
the child against her breast. “I hate yal” 
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Joe saw that it was of little use endeavoring to argue with 
her, and he went back to bed. 

He fell asleep. 

At six o’clock he opened his eyes and glanced at the cheap 
alarm clock that ticked vociferously on the table near the 
bed. He stretched himself as a man does under circum- 
stances when he is perturbed, awaiting fate as it were. He 
got out of bed and went into the kitchen. 

The table was set for his meal. Everything seemed in 
good order. He peered into the oven and found the teapot. 
He poured out a cup and ate his fill. , 

There was no Molly to worry him. He was not exactly 
worried. A man rides to a fall, and he had so ridden. He 
was ready to crawl out of the ditch. For the moment he 
had a task to*perform. The Lodge Committee. 

He went out into the street. Near the Colliery Inn he 
saw Tot Johnson, and they went down the Faud together. 

“I wouldn’t say owt aboot that, Tot,” he said. 

“Why?” 

“Molly’s lef’ me,” he faltered. 

Tot whistled. “Did she find oot?” 

“Some’ow,” said Joe. 

“We never ‘it it,” said Joe later. 

They went into the Committee to discuss the Yarra coal. 

Joe took little interest in the meeting. Tot did not men- 
tion the matter. He was highly distressed now that he saw 
the wreckage that was strewn about him, Joe knew that 
Molly had left him, and he was almost certain that she 
would never come back. At the base of his mind he had 
the conviction that when he came to make inquiries about 
Frank Green he would be missing too. He felt a cad. Men- 
tally he cursed himself. Of course, he had been wild in his 
youth, but surely the penalty had been paid. At the same 
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time he had to behave as a man. Somehow he was being 
crushed. Sexual cares were not so pressing as the cares of 
the men who trusted him. There was always disaster hang- 
ing about, and such men as he acted the réle of an individual 
who pushed against the weight of oppression, a Sisyphus of 
the Underworld, impotent albeit, crying out.to all men to 
cease in their ignorance. 

When the meeting was over and the treasurer had paid 
out the fees he left the room. He was full of fears now, 
and he was seeking surcease from those fears. At the top 
of Bede Street he turned to the right and approached the 
railway, then left and down the passage leading to Dene 
Road. In this road his steps became resolute. He sought 
Emily. His soul cried out aloud for the sympathy she would 
extend to him. The desire for sympathy is inherent in a 
man, and he expects to receive it from his woman. 

The child, Marie. .. . 

His steps faltered. He had forgotten Marie, flesh of his 
flesh, soul of his own soul. He had forgotten the child. 
Had Molly taken her with her? Would she sustain her? 
How would she do it? The thoughts galloped through his 
brain. 

“Molly! ... Marie... .” \ 

It was the cry of a man who owns to his unfairness, all 
the pathos in the world was there. Some one who had passed 
and heard, stood to watch him plunge up the hillock past 
the tram sheds. 

He knew that his doom was pronounced. 

In a way he was satisfied. The human being has the 
power of reminiscence. In the flash of a moment he can 
review his past. After his bleating call for that which he 
owned, he had all his years in clear perspective. Could he 
make Molly understand? No man can justify wrong-doing. 
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He can explain it. He cannot recall it and undo it. There 
was his task—a hopeless task—to set his youthful misde- 
meanors and his mature sins in a favorable light and crave 
forgiveness. A woman can forgive that which a man does. 
Nothing else can assuage the difficulties into which he 
plunges head foremost. But there was no Molly. And no 
child. Just shadows ...wraiths.... 

He forgot Emily. 

There was no sleep for him that night. He tossed to and 
fro in his bed. All his past came under review again. Life 
appeared to be but a dismal period of consciousness now. 
There was nothing sweet in it now that Molly had broken 
with him. The hurt was severe. He stood rebuked before 
the world because of his folly. More rebukes would come, 
for he would have to face the world the next morning and 
explain everything as satisfactorily as possible. 

He would sell the home. It would not realize much, but 
he would get rid of it. He would break with all the associa- 
tions it held. He would ask Emily to share his lot. She 
would do it, and they would proceed in the correct manner. 
The world could laugh, but it would not laugh forever. It 
could sneer if it liked. In the parochial wilderness of the 
North men and women had small minds. In London it was 
different. There nobody knew anybody else, and so morals 
did not count. Morals were changing. To blazes with 
morals ! 

Morning came. At nine o’clock he was ready to descend 
the mine. The cages came up regularly, filling with men 
and rushing into the vapors below. He went with the rest 
to fight another round of the duel with the coal-face. The 
coal hissed and spluttered as he cut deeply into the sides, . 
but the song was empty and garrulous, All seemed fatuous, 
without meaning. 
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The shift ended and he returned to his home and began 
the pitiful round that belongs to a woman. It was then 
that he found the need of Molly. She was gone. She would 
never return. Their love had withered and died. He real- 
ized his caddish behavior. He regretted it all. It was over 
and done with. 

“T’ll go home,” he said. 

He went home and sought the advice of his mother. Meg 
stormed as only she could storm. 

“Carryin’ on wi’ another woman!” she shrieked. ‘“‘Isn’t 
one sufficient for ya. Ya... Ya...” 

“That’s all right,” be said. “Do ya want some o’ the 
things in the hoose?” 

“T’ll see,” she said, mentally noting her need of much linen 
and such trifles as she had fancied when visiting the home 
of her son. 

Meg made a visit to John Street when it was dark. She 
took an old perambulator with her. She was a discreet 
woman in her own fashion. She came back heavily laden. 
Her linen cupboard was replenished and her great breasts 
heaved with satisfaction. 

Joe paid a visit te the second-hand furniture dealer in 
Charles Street and arranged for the sale of his goods. 

In a week the noise of the break-up of his home was over. 
Frank Green had disappeared with Molly, and because the 
world was not well-informed Joe received much sympathy. 
He received most from Emily. 

Gradually Emily was admitted to his home and within a 
month they were safely settled in rooms in Oxford Road. 
They laughed at the world. .It was so destitute of common 


sense, 


STRIFE 


I 


EOPLE called Emily “Mrs. Tarrant,”and she did not 

feel disposed to correct their error. She wore a wed- 
ding ring upon her finger, and indulged her pitiful mas- 
querade. Why she did it she did not know; neither did 
Joe. She blossomed out into a wonderful help-meet to Joe, 
and he found great sustenance in her friendship. In a re- 
markable manner their love for each other developed. It 
was not the hopeless day-to-day existence that had charac- 
terized his life with Molly, but a beautiful blending to- 
gether. It had been a terrific step for Emily to take, and 
her mother and father had made a stupendous fuss about it: 
because Emily had persisted in adhering to her resolution 
they had forbidden her the house. It had been bitter for 
Emily at the time, but her sojourn with Joe made her happy 
and content. Their lives became flooded with the new en- 
deavor of a world that seemed to be crashing into the fu- 
ture, a world that had forgotten how to dawdle through the 
days. 

The hectic days of the Labor Government had passed, 
giving a hope to a thoughtless crowd, a little relief to the 
miners, and collapsing like a dropsical woman upon the 
hard bed of constitutional outrage. The year 1925 arrived 
with its hopes. 

Joe had long since taken to the road as a propagandist, 
during the lifetime of that strange government, confining 
his activities to the county of Darlstone. He went to those 
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and Walton went to the vote. The noes were counted. 
Joe won by a small majority. 

Becoming the official nominee of Hunton Lodge he stood 
a fairly good chance. His subterranean propaganda would 
now have to stand him in good stead. The first ballot re- 
vealed him as standing in a good position, and the second 
ballot gave him victory. He was elated. 

The rest of his days he spent in waiting for the summons 
to Darlstone and his initiatory meeting as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Darlstone Miners’ Association. 


aa 


Joe Tarrant, in his capacity as a prominent leader of the 
miners, entered the maelstrom of strife. In the process he 
neglected Emily: She went her blissful way agitating for 
a more powerful Labor Government, strong in her simple 
faith, grubbing about like a mole. Joe found newer, more 
tremulous life. 

His experience as an executive member was illuminating. 
Here were the creatures of the trade union world, a glorified 
edition of Hunton Lodge Committee, a squabbling, un- 
scrupulous number of men, six permanent officials pulling 
in five different directions, and twelve temporarily elected 
members who joined the various factions. The temporary 
alliance of two officials gave victory to a mixture of two 
distinct policies. It held a wider view. The national move- 
ment of the miners entered the committee-room for more 
than impersonal discussion. The continental leaders were 
spoken of by their Christian names. There was Jim, and 
Felix, and Carl, a host of peculiar men, possessing mis- 
tresses and peculiarly reactionary tendencies and “foreign” 
dispositions. At the head sat the originator of the Pool, 
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who ought to be removed from his office . . . who ought 
not to be removed from his office. And intertwined with 
it all were the local politics and disputes and struggles of 
the great Darlstone coal-field. ‘They cropped up insistently, 
would not be denied, had to be settled. 

Joe had lived a full life. It was full of masquerades. 
The Executive presented itself to him as a mass of pre- 
tension, nothing more and nothing less. He had often 
heard of the old-fashioned trade union leader, and here they 
were squirming about him. They shriveled his conception 
of trade unionism. He had striven for a conception of a 
fighting organization, in fact, he had hoped to find it so in 
the inner temple. He failed in his search. It was here in 
all its nauseating, clique-manufacturing, ignorant, hideous- 
ness. The trade union was not a machine but an institu- 
tion, just like any other institution, a codperative society 
or a trust. That was what it was—a trust, a monopoly of 
the ignorant superstitions and desires of men. In its very 
concrete nature it kept a few in the lap of luxury and buried 
the dead that lay out on the plains of industrialism, not 
caring a scrap for the widows. 

Joe was soon weary. 

The initiatory meeting was finished and Joe went out of 
the palatial headquarters at Darlstone. On the steps Will 
Sawyer slapped him on the back, 

“Well!” he bellowed. 

“Canny,” replied Joe. 

“Let’s have a drink,” suggested Sawyer. 

“Good at beer?” Joe asked. 

“Beer, criticism and women is the three virtues of a trade 
tnion leader’s life,” said Sawyer. 

“Oh, no,” said Joe. 

“Oh, yes,” said Sawyer. 
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They sauntered down the road, passed beneath the 
hideous arch of a viaduct and entered a public house on 
the corner, Sawyer led the way into the buffet. 


Tir 


The stirring days arrived in full vigor. Joe found most 
of his days occupied at Darlstone. Everything there was 
feverish anxiety. A new tumult was approaching. Wages 
were threatened and mankind had to be sacrificed in the 
process. They were stirring days, indeed. 

In the month of June the coal-owners sent that which 
had long been anticipated. They wished to terminate an 
agreement and substitute another. Upon this simple pro- 
posal hinged the excitement. An old agreement; a new 
agreement. Between them an zon of strife. 

Joe and Emily plunged into the swirling waters. For 
some unaccountable reason people were excited beyond 
measure. They could feel it in the atmosphere. Men and 
women quietly and stubbornly faced a new struggle, and 
did not shrink from it. The coal-field is always heroic. 

Joe attended the Executive Committee meeting. It was 
a simple meeting, demanding the answer to a question. 

Peabody read the agenda. 

They came to the crux of the matter. 

“The members of the M. F. G. B. Executive Committee 
will attend,” said Peabody, “and, I should suggest, another 
four. It’s no good all of us going. Look at the expense.” 

“Tt’s a conference of the Executives, isn’t it?” demande 
Sawyer. 

“Ves.” 

“We'll all go. I move it,” said Sawyer. 

“The expense... .” 


———————— 
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“I move it, anyway,” repeated Sawyer. 

They wrangled. Peabody was overborne. A trip to Lon- 
don is not to be despised. 

It was Joe Tarrant’s first visit to London. 

The train rushed through a countryside brimming with 
the promise of a well-stocked autumn. He enjoyed every 
mile of the journey to King’s Cross. He met the rest of 
his fellows in purely personal circumstances. There was 
Peabody, the President, Jack Draper, all the rest of them. 
Truman was the soul of the party. He began to tell a 
shady story. They grew more shady as the train plunged 
on, finally becoming black as midnight. Joe told a few 
which he had picked up in the mines. Old chestnuts were 
roasted again, and none squirmed at the taste. Draper ex- 
celled at limericks. He had been a member of Parliament 
once, and his limericks were all that remained to remind 
him of the amenities of the smoke-room. As the train ran 
through the smiling fields the fun grew fast and furious. 
Tt struck Joe as odd that these great figures should be so 
human, but men revel in naughty stories, 

King’s Cross presented itself, a long platform, stretching 
into the heart of the Northerner’s conception of the me- 
tropolis. They took the underground to Russell Square 
Station. Peabody led his forces into the hotel. They 
booked rooms on the same wing, sent their bags up by the 
porters, and entered the tumult of the dining-room. A vio- 
linist, pianist, and ’cellist were engaged in a heated argu- 
ment with Chopin. 

“Come this way, Joe,” said Peabody. 

Men came up to Peabody and greeted him heartily. They 
lalked in all the dialects of England. Men from the West 
of England greeted the Northerners and talked a common 
politic. Peabody introduced Joe to scores of them. It was 
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like being in the headquarters of the Miners’ Federation 
itself. 

Truman took Joe aside. 

“Enjoyin’ it?” he asked. 

“Not much,” said Joe. “What the hell do I want wi’ 
them all?” 

“You come with me,” said Truman. 

They threaded their way into another part of the room 
and encountered a knot of men. These greeted Jack Tru- 
man. : . 

“How’s Darlstone?” came a shrill chorus, 

“Solid’s a rock!” cried Truman. 

“Go on!” 

They all laughed. 

“They are,” said Joe, earnestly. 

‘‘What’s the beer like?” Truman asked. 

“Good,” 

A waiter supplied their material wants. Truman drank 
deep. He set the glass down and drew the back of his 
hand over his mouth. 

“Bet ye there’ll be no strike!” he said. 

“Why 2” | 

“Because the government isn’t prepared,” said Jack. 

The men laughed. “Aw! Go to Hell!” they cried in 
chorus, 

“Bet you!” 

There was none to take up his challenge. They sat 
listening to Truman’s verbal thesis in support of his con« 

tentions that there would be no strike, without speaking. 
And while they argued Joe slipped out of the hotel and 
found Southampton Row, which he commenced to explore, 

He was much struck at the appearance of this thorough» 
fare. A continuous stream of people brushed past him or 
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urged him along. It seemed to be full of hotels. With his 
quick intuition he noticed the trade of some of the girls 
who swaggered past. Everything seemed to be in a hurry ; 
all seemed to be unaware of the great drama of the under- 
world which had emerged for the world to see. 

He consulted the policeman who was controlling the 
traffic at the junction with Theobald’s Road. 

“’Ouses of Parliament! Jump on that little, low tram.” 

Joe jumped on to the “little, low tram” and descended 
Into the depths beneath the Kingsway. He thought it was 
4 steep drift and in consequence marveled at the power 
needed. A strange thought assailed him: Where were the 
trolleys to these cars? He mentally determined to examine 
them when he got off. He left the car at Westminster 
Bridge and forgot all about the trolleys. 

He had arrived... . 

The Houses of Parliament, Mecca of the coal-fields, stood 
before him. Big Ben loomed over all. He walked along 
the Westminster Bridge, that beautiful thoroughfare which 
seems to link Church and State, so that he might gaze upon 
the magnificence of the building. It was a symphony of 
lowers. Towers, spires and windows, looming into the sky, 
extolling themselves, superficial, well-advertised and almost 
unreal, less transient than the broad bosom of the Thames 
with its barges and barges. 

He explored the wastes of Westminster. A policeman 
barred his entry to Palace Yard. Later, after a long walk, 
he found the public door and he strolled into the outer 
lobby. A policeman gave him a green card, which he filled 
In at a desk and gave back to him. He waited an hour and 
No member appeared. He turned on his heel and retraced 
hls steps. A row of people sat silent near the entrance to 
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the visitors’ gallery. He walked disdainfully past them. 
Some people take their pleasures sadly. He went out into 
the world of reality, to renew his explorations. 

He found a famous restaurant near Piccadilly, and like 
the rest he fought for a seat. Tigers. He ate, accompanied 
by jazz, horrible, strenuous, stentorian, 


Iv 


Morning came and he breakfasted with a crowd of miners’ 
leaders in the hotel. Everybody seemed to be on the tiptoe 
of excitement. The night had seen the influx of other lead- 
ers, from all parts of the Labor world. As he sat listening 
to Jack Truman waxing sarcastically Marxist with the rest, 
he played a game with himself, singling out the big bug 
and the lesser fleas. They all seemed to be there, a minia- 
ture Trade Union Congress. But the leaders were aloof, 
far-seeing men, afraid of the day that was to bring fresh 
exertions against the stream of circumstance. If there is 
anything a man hates to do it is to pull against the stream. 
What a suspicious mentality! There was great argument 
and loud noise. It swirled up in eddies from the various 
tables, crashed against the roof where it returned to bury 
the obsequious waiters, then swirled out of the door and 
into the street beyond the reception room. Men chaffed 
each other, left the chatter of their tables to baw] at each 
other across the room. The miners. These were the re« 
sponsible people, continually at war with the leadefs of 
industry. Restless fellows! ‘Never silent. Attackers ... 
defenders... . 

Jack Truman waxed in cynical argument. 

“United Front!” he cried. “Tell you what. In this 
movement we're united to stand—then fall.” 
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There was a serious man near him. “The movement has 
taken a turn for the better, comrade,” he said. 

“Not a turn, but a complete somersault!” cried Jack. 

“What'd you say if Baldwin caved in?” demanded Joe. 

“Give in!” Jack reéchoed the words and stared at him 
hard. “Give in, boy! Baldwin’s not made of that stuff, 
lad. They never give in. You think they are goin’ to give 
in, and they like you to believe that they are. But all the 
time they’re getting a better hold of the half brick that 
they’re goin’ to heave at your head.” 

They went down to the Central Hall, Westminster. 

The doorkeeper scrutinized Joe Tarrant’s admission card 
and he passed into the body of the hall. A sparse public 
sat upstairs. 

The place rapidly filled with delegates. They sat in their 
little coteries, the railwaymen severely aloof from the boiler- 
makers, the miners a determined host of brothers, the 
spoiled people of industry. Even the platform had taken 
on the appearance of small knots of whispering men and 
women. The main features of the General Council were 
reclining along the table at the front of the platform. The 
Press sat silent, sharpening pencils, awaiting the spate of 
oratory. r. 

No one took any notice of the chairman, a big florid man, 
who took his seat in the center of the table, along with the 
vice-chairman and the thin, ascetic-looking secretary. 

The proceedings commenced. 

All the morning they discussed the evergreen problem of 
unemployment which was busy eating the heart out of 
economic life. They discussed it as seriously as a public 
meeting can, submitting a resolution yards long, which none 
of the delegates disagreed with, and which none of them 
thought would do any good. A leader of the unemployed 
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made a long speech, challenging the great trade union 
leaders. He sat down and a left wing member from the 
bosom of the General Council talked about finance, working 
himself into a frenzy about gold standards and stocks and 
shares, things he understood but vaguely. 

A delegate took the floor. 

“Mister Chairman,” he cried, “in eighteen and seventy- 
four Karl Marx said . . .” 

Only Jack Truman leaned forward to listen. The rest 
waited until he ended his speech. These fools! Commu- 
nists! Taking advice from Germans. 

They adjourned for lunch. 

They carried the debate on into the afternoon. Men on 
the platform came and went, unnoticed. They voted upon 
the yards-long resolution, and carried it. 

The leader of the miners went upon the platform with 
his papers. The conference sat and listened. Soon the 
politics of the underworld were astride the multitude, 
politics in long and involved sentences, without a supply of 
full stops, colons and commas. Joe marveled at the man’s 
power of appeal, and was stunned by his wealth of inco- 
herences. He got home. The conference took notice and 
breathed in quiet sympathy with the burden-bearers in ‘the 
mines. Their case was typified by this grimly earnest ‘man, 
who jerked out the passion of discontent, urging them all 
to face their responsibilities in the manner of men. He sat 
down to fret and fume in despair. 

The debate sprang to life, flowed, and ebbed upon a vote. 
The miners won in their appeal. To Joe it seemed a waste 
of time. Why should the miners have to throw themselves 
at the heads of the others? Were they not part of the 
human flood of toilers? It seemed so stupid. 

An ancient, bearded man stood up to tell the tale of woe 
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from the textile trades. His voice grated upon the ears of 
all who did not come from Lancashire or Yorkshire. They 
listened spasmodically. Struggle and toil and vicious 
tumult! What was the world coming to? 

They went out into the late afternoon of London to begin 
hurrying to catch their various trains, 


Vv 
w 

Emily greeted Joe with a stitiling face. She felt proud of 
the returned voyageur. He had been through the swamps 
of industrial turmoil, taking an oficial part in the proceed- 
ings. She burned to know his inner thoughts. 

Joe thought she looked sweet as she bustled about the 
room preparing his food. He answered her in monosyllables 
while she was busy, reserving himself, as it were, for later, 
for conversation lacks dynamics wheh it is not free of all 
humbug. 

“Well,” she began as he sipped his ted, “and how did you 
like London, darling?” 

“London’s great,” he said. 

“Did you go to the Corner House?” 

“Certainly. Noisy hole.” ‘ 

“Oh!” She was a little disappointed, for she had often 
told people of her visit to that place. “Tell nie about it.” 

He told her all he cared to remember of the metropolis, 
all that had interested him. 

“Did you . . . did you see anybody that , , , that you 
knew?” she asked later. 

“No,” he said, in surprise. 

“And the Conference?” she pursued, 

“Tt was fine,” he said. 

“Some great speakers?” 
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“A few, but nothin’ great.” 

“Did you speak ?” 

“Why no.” 

She felt disappointed. “The trades are going to support 
the miners, then?” And again came that anxious note. 

“They've said they will,” he told her, “but Jack Truman 
thinks that if it came to the push it would be another Black 
Friday.” 

“He’s a cynical man!” 

“He speaks much truth, pet.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

They ambled on through their meal. For some reason 
Joe Tarrant felt happy. His conditions, now that he was 
almost free from the mine—his activities keeping him occu- 
pied about the county—were approaching the idyllic. There 
was no yawning shaft to descend at all times of the day, 
no filthy pit clothes to contend with. It seemed that he 
had stepped right out of the abyss to rub shoulders with 
the great. The chains which bound him were slipping from 
his wrists. His world was wider, freer, less vexed than 
usual. Emily contributed to the sum total of his happiness 
in great measure. He was satisfied. 

In a little while he had been able to buy new clothes for 
himself, two new suits cut in good style, and all the rest of 
male accounterments. He had clothed Emily in good frocks, 
short and dainty; given her silk stockings of good artificial 
quality ; had her hair cut like a boy. He had not gone into 
debt to do these things, and even after they were accom- 
plished he had money to spare. His life shone with a new 
luster. ‘ 

Intermingled with Emily’s tenderness, life was worth 
living. They could afford to dawdle at their meals. It 
seemed a little out of the ordinary to be living in these 
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days. Once he had been speeded up, urged on by involun- 
tary desires, which his energies had not fulfilled. Now he 
had passed by those desires and his pace had slackened 
considerably. Old ideas they had been, barbaric desires. 
He often compared his old lot with his present affluence. 
It never ceased troubling him—this mental comparison in- 
voluntarily made. What it must be to be rich! Life in the 
pleasant backwaters must indeed be splendid, a stupendous 
anthem—to carelessness. 

They discussed the great conference which was now a 
thing of the past, and speculated upon the reverberations 
that would follow. He was a little skeptical; Emily was 
anxious. 

“A strike will be so out of place,” she said. 

“Why 2”? 

“Aren’t we happy?” 

“Yes, but what ’as that got to do with it?” 

“But we are,” she protested. 

“T know, but are the rest?” 

She was silent a long time, evidently thinking deeply. 
Within her heart she did not want a strike. She did not 
know exactly why she birked the issue of strife, and she 
did not greatly care to examine and analyze her feelings on 
the matter. She felt that all her immediate plans would 
be greatly upset. Economics of the coal-trade apart, she 
did not care to face a struggle. 

“Joe,” she said eagerly. 

“Yes, darlin’.” 

“Do you think that all this struggle and . . . and carry- 
ing on is worth while?” 

He was strangely nonplussed. She had never descended 
to such a level as to doubt the efficacy of his life’s work, 
had she? What exactly was she trying to get at? 
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“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

She did not speak. She wished that he might not press 
the point. It was silly of her, she knew, but still. . . . Why 
should men struggle and fret and waste their precious 
energy upon such continuous disputation? Why should Joe 
take such an active part in it all? When all was going 
well, too? She was blushing. She heard Joe’s voice. 

“Come on, little woman, tell me?” 

“Do you think .. . think it so impossible for . . .” She 
swallowed and proceeded, “. . . for Capital and Labor to 
. . . to live at peace?” she asked. 

So that was it. 

Joe did not speak. He left the table and drew the easy 
chair up to the fireplace. Tapping his lap, he beckoned her 
to take her accustomed seat. After a moment’s hesitation 
she fell into his arms. She covered her face and wept. 

“Darling... .” 

She was convulsed. 

“Tell me, Em'ly... .” 

“I’m so happy,” she sobbed, “and all this... this 
Strife . . .” . 

“Makes you unhappy, eh?” 

YS. 22s Jee i? 

“Em’ly !” , 

He kissed her passionately. He wiped her tears away _ 
clumsily, as a man does under the circumstances. 

“My darlin’ mus’ never be afraid,” he said. “An’ she mus’ 
never ask such stupid questions again,” 

She kissed him and smiled through her tears. “How re- 
fined your speech is, Joe!” she cried. 

She jumped up and went through the womanly facial ex- 
ercises whilst he sat. She came back to him, all powder 
and sparkling with life. 
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“Do I look nice, Joe?” 
“Sweetheart,” he said, 


VI 


They called it Red Friday in the Labor Movement. 

The organs of the Press called it Black Friday. 

For some reason the government of the day seemed to 
capitulate to the challenge of the trade union movement. 
The newspapers shrieked because they had been birked of a 
fight. The trade union leaders strutted about with that 
air of satisfaction that must have characterized the lord of 
the manor after he had witnessed the chastisement of a serf. 
No one seemed to care. In the mines they were glad that 
it was peace. No one had anticipated the struggle as they 
had done in the year 1921. They were all content to carry 
on with the production of coal, Sweating, toiling and curs- 
ing. The First Round! It was over. The government had 
evaded the field of combat. - It began to prepare while the 
rest lazed upon their oars, drifting, drifting. 

Joe Tarrant traveled the county in order to report upon 
the great conference in London. He bawled in the Lodge 
Rooms of Darlstone night after night, giving all the details 
of that meeting, weaving airy fancies of victory. The or- 
ganizing of the Order of Maintenance of Supplies did not 
seem to worry him. Deep within his soul he was a little 
perturbed about it. Why was it being organized? The 
leaders at Darlstone had advised him to say nothing about 
it, for things of such portent were best left ignored. They 
had to concentrate upon the present victory. Had not 
the lock-out been called off? That was the greatest 


victory of the working class. It was something to be 
proud of. ’ 
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When a youth asked him about preparations for the 
coming May, he evaded the question with an old tactic. 

“Trying to teach the leaders how to lead, eh?” he 
asked. 

Joseph Tarrant was becoming sophisticated. Life was 
making him old and a trifle bitter. He was learning to lead 
in the movement. Nothing upon earth is so easily led as 
men, They are even amenable to the whip, some like to be 
driven. Joe was fast learning, getting to know the cracks 
of the whip that hurt the most, judicious in his selection of 
grazing patches. Truly a shepherd. 


VIE 


The days fled on swift wings, bringing a future tense with 
drama. People sensed it. Wherever one went the same 
question was asked: What is going to happen next May? 
None could tell. Everybody speculated upon it. From the 
highest to the lowest, from the intensely interested to the 
merest tyro, the future held a grave significance. The news- 
papers did not press any points of contrgversy too sharply, 
rather did they adopt the air of quiet satisfaction because 
of work in progress, preferring to shriek about a subsidy of 
so many millions. It was as if a new psychology had been 
born, indefinable in the sense that it meant anything, appre- 
hensive, definable because of its reality. It was not a bois- 
terous manifestation. People felt that something ought to 
be done. One section of the Labor Movement shouted 


stridently for action and preparation for the future. 

No one in the official movement denied the coming storm, 
for none could escape the inevitableness of it, but all and 
sundry derided the idea of preparation. It is a character- 
istic of the British not to prepare for war! And all hoped 
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fervently for the best. The subsidy would end on the appro- 
priate day and after that no one seemed to want to answer 
the question. They hoped that reason would prevail, be- 
lieved in the efficacy of a characteristic aptitude to get 
round nasty corners. In the mines there was noisy deter- 
mination. Men speculated as they walked in-bye and as 
they toiled. The Order of Maintenance of Supplies was 
nonsense. It was Facist. The overmen came into the 
places and extolled the virtues of this organization. Secretly 
these men had been sworn in as members at Darlstone. 
Consequently the arguments waxed Joud and long. 

The Commission! The miners saw clean through the 
bluff of the Commission and were not interested. They 
knew. After all, economic facts could only be economic 
facts for their rulers, despite the propaganda of such men 
as Jack Truman and Will Sawyer. It amounted to the 
acceptance of the fact that if the mines did not produce a 
profit for those who owned them, something simply had to 
he done to make them produce one. The rulers struggled 
with the idea that a reduction in working costs and a length- 
ening of hours would enable them to hold the world’s mar- 
kets. It might do for a time, but the precedent was set 
and soon they would find the problem staring them in the 
face, greatly intensified. It was strife from now until the 
end. They could not escape it. Upon the inevitableness 
of the coming struggle was built a strong psychology that 
needed careful analysis. 

Even Joe Tarrant groped hazily in the maelstrom about 
him. A continuous coming and going was his fot. At 
Darlstone he heard reports, actual reports, while to the lodges 
he carried garbled reports. On all sides he heard the cry: 
What is the General Council going to do? He could not 
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tell them; he could only measure the sincerity of that cry. 
Steadfastly the General Council had hoped that all would 
be well, that the miners would accept the report. A tem- 
porary sacrifice! After all, all sacrifices are temporary. 
Christ lost the sting of the pain of Golgotha when he died. 
The idea took told. What would the Report offer? Would 
it ease the situation? Would it befool the miners? And 
those who went into the pit to sustain the earth said that 
they refused to be befooled. If the Report said lower wages 
and longer hours they would refuse to be crucified. Not a 
penny off the pay, not a minute on the day! 

Unconsciously Joe Tarrant was fast imbibing the phi- 
losophy of the official element of the trade union movement. 
He gazed upon the tumult of the contending forces through 
the eyes of a direct descendant of the Junta. A strike was 
a strike, a temporary industrial aberration leading to a 
closer accord. It could leave no reverberations other than 
those within the pockets of the strikers. Of course, he knew 
differently, but he preferred to think along easy avenues 
these days. 

“Look here, Joe,” said Truman. “Look here! ‘These 
men know it’s going to be a clash, but they hope to skim 
over it. They aren’t leaders, they're yachts, with hellish 
big keels. It'll take a hell of a squall to tipple them up. 
They'll weather any storm. But this'll test ’em, Joe.” 

“Think soP” 

“T sh’d just think Ido. Oh, we're goin’ to live, my laddie. 
We're goin’ to see some fun.” 

“Think there’ll be a General Strike, Jack ?” 

“No,” he rapped out. 

“Oh t ” 

“They're afraid... . Afraid. They'll leave us sliding.” 
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And so the world and its people plunged into the days 
that were to bring them nearer the gate of a strange field. 


Vitt 


Joe went back to London. 

The fateful day had arrived, that day which was to de- 
cide the fate of the miners, that day which was to end an 
epoch. Friday had come. The old scene in the hotel in 
Russell Square had been enacted, and now the miners occu- 
pied a room in the Kingsway Hall. A great question had 
to be settled. Upon that settlement hung the fate of the 
miners, 

Long ago the miners had rejected the findings of the 
Commission. They were not alone in their rejection, for 
the coal-owners had also rejected them. The Commission 
had done its work, and all was ready for the final touches. 

The day wore on... . 

All day they sat in session. They went for their meals 
in relays. The room hoysed a sturdy band of brothers, 
representatives from all patts of the coal-field, each with 
& common quarrel. The great figures kept coming and 
going. Action seemed to be concentrated in Westminster. 
From that quarter came disturbing rumors. At times an 
official communique would be delivered, and read, and com- 
mented upon. Then the interminable waiting. 

The hours wore on. 

The conference continued—as a sing-song. 

Ten o'clock came. Eleven o’clock came. 

A burly miner from Darlstone occupied the chair, calling 
upon the separate delegates to do their best with song and 
(lance. Reporters surged around the door, listening to these 
very human people bringing into the Kingsway the songs 
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of the tavern. No one offered any news to them. The 
singing went on. At a quarter-past eleven the secretary of 
the Secretary of the Miner’s Federation came into the hall. 
She could give them no news, but she would give them a 
song. She sang twice. The Secretary came. 

No hope. ... 

He was weary. All day they had negotiated like spoiled 
children. It was to be a fight. The owners insisted upon 
their presented terms. None would give way. The miners 
were adamant. Where was the President? He had gone 
on to the Conference of Trade Union Executives. And, 
listen! There would be a General Strike. If they liked 
they could go to the meeting place now. . . . 

They asked their questions, Truman asked his. They 
were replied to. 

The meeting ended. g 

Joe left the hall. He’was strangely elated. At the same 
time he was frightened. What did it all mean? Was Jack 
Truman to be given the lie direct by actuality, or were the 
other leaders going to ride out in the storm and return? 
Everything was indefinite. So vague. Where were they 
going ? 

He left the hall and walked outside. 

The night was dark and none too warm. A cold moon 
looked down a little sadly at London. He walked a few 
steps up the Kingsway. He had decided to go to his hotel. 
The Conference of Trade Union Executives could best come 
to a decision without him. It crashed through his brain. 
A General Strike! A General Strike! Heavens! events 
were hurrying the stream of life. Was it to be the end? 
Or the beginning? Or... 

He felt a timid tap upon his shoulder. 
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“Excuse me. . .” 

He heard the voice vaguely. He stopped. His thoughts 
went racing along. 

“The .. . the miners ... are they? .. .” 

He came to himself with a jerk. That voice! That 
familiar voice! 

“Molly!” he yelled. 

It was Molly, his wife. She was standing before him in 
Kingsway. And the taxi-cabs were darting past them, tak- 
ing no notice! 

“Molly! No!” 

“Joe!” she said. 

She was utterly confused. 

“Molly! Good God) Well, I'll be damned!” 

Molly Tarrant felt ready to flee. Somehow she was 
rooted to the spot. She felt Joe take hold of her arm and 
urge up the street. 

“How are you, Molly?” he asked. 

They reached the corner of New Oxford Street and stood 
irresolutely. Joe had not “the faintest idea of direction 
other than that of Southampton Row, and he did not feel 
disposed to take her to the hotel. It dawned upon him that 
she had not spoken. 

“How are you, Molly?” he asked again. 

“Canny, Joe,” she faltered. 

“But . .. but what are ya doin’ ’ere?” he asked, lapsing 
Into his Tymeside dialect. 

Molly asserted herself a little proudly. 

“Do you want to talk to me?” she asked. 

He felt the new polish of her tongue and winced. Had 
the changed ? 

“Oh, Molly!” he cried. 

“We'll go somewhere, then,” she said. 
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“Where 2?” 

“The Crashbourne,” she said, “it’s quiet.” 

She hailed a taxi from the rank and gave the driver in- 
structions. 

They darted off. 

The Crashbourne seemed to be doing its lazy fraile when 
they arrived, Molly took him to a quiet corner on the 
bottom floor. 

Joe sat down. 

Molly was deliberate in all her movements, like a woman 
who knows the world tolerably well. She seemed rather 
more stately and a little taller. As she loosened her gloves 
from her fingers, pulling them deliberately and carefully, he 
saw that she was changed. She certainly was beautiful, 
skillfully powdered and rouged, with eyelashes that seemed 
to be blacker than before. Her clothes were good. She 
removed her hat and revealed a cropped head, hair that 
swept from her forehead in well-created undulations, hair 
that had made a more than passing acquaintance with 
peroxide. It certainly was Molly—the product of a beauty 
parlor. 

“So?” She glanced at him shyly. 

He could not speak. She fascinated him. Stirred all the 
reaches of his soul. 

“Have a cigarette?” 

She drew a cigarette case from her bag, tosis it and 
offered it to him. 

“N...no...th... thanks,” he gulped. 

“Go on.” She was a trifle insistent. 

“All . . . all right.” 

He took the cigarette. He felt small and comfortless in 
front of this girl who dazzled him. He watched her deal 
with the waitress, giving an order for a supper that set him 
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wondering who would foot the bill. The waitress departed. 

“Tt’s best here,” she said. “I'll meet nobody who knows 
me.” 

He could not speak. 

“T had to come to see how . . . how the miners were 
getting on,” she explained. ‘You haven’t told me yet, Joe.” 

“Why did you come?” he asked. 

She rippled a gay laugh that held the memory of Tyme 
Dock. 

“They are such fools,” she said, 

“Molly!” He was shocked. 

“So they are,” she rapped out. “I never thought I’d see 
you, though.” 

“But why did you come?” 

“T had to.” 

“Oh!” He decided to change the subject. “You seem 
to ’ave prospered, Molly,” he said. 

“T have.” Her voice held'a tone of definite admission 

“Tt looks as if you have,” he retorted savagely. 

For some reason he regretted having lost her. At the 
same time he wondered if she had become a prostitute. 
She looked like one, he thought, and yet she did not bear 
the absolute characteristics. He decided to wait. 

“T have,” she said again. 

“Where’s . . . how’s the bairn?” 

“You mean my Marie? She’s at a woman’s home—at a 
good woman’s home.” ,She emphasized this statement. 

The waitress returned with the supper and set the things 
out upon the table. When she had gone and Molly had 
poured out the coffee they resumed their conversation. 

“I’m on the executive at Darlstone,” he said. 

“T thought so.” 

“Tell me about yourself, Molly?” 
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“You were cruel, Joe,” she said. “You drove me away. 
But if I hadn’t gone I’d have still been a mug, wouldn’t I?” 

He smiled a sickly smile. “Were you a mug, Molly, 
ever?” 

“Of course I was,” she said emphatically. “All women 
who slave up there are mugs. Yes, mugs.” 

Emily was not as remarkable as Molly, he thought. She 
was wonderful. 

“You're .. . you're not on ... on the streets?” 

“No, I’m not,” she said candidly. “But I was for a 
while. Frank Green brought me to London, and the devil 
soon deserted me.” She paused. “I had to go... to keep 
Marie.” 

He groaned inwardly. He said nothing, preferring to 
listen to ‘her unemotional voice. 

“T didn’t stay there-long,” she continued. “A woman’s 
a fool who stays on that game long,” she lowered her eyes, 
“if she’s pretty. In fact she’s an ignorant devil, Joe. I 
stayed on it just six months.” 

“And then .. .” 

“A silly old devil came along and offered to keep me, 
Tl tell you about it later.” He thought that she was 
being deliberately cruel. “Mind you, Joe, I made some 
money at it.” She felt her old confidence coming back, 
and she looked at him frankly, with a smiling face. “You 
needn’t worry, Joe. You made a mess of things and so did 
I. I mustn’t have loved you or I wouldn’t have let that 
cat get you.” 

“Would you not?” 

“No, but you weren’t much cop,” she said. “You caught 
me when I was young, you know, and you soon drove all 
the silly nonsense out of my head about virtue. Virtue!” 

He wriggled. 
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“Oh, yes!” she continued, feeling that she was hurting 
him, determined to hurt him further. “Oh, yes, the world 
isn’t what the Salvation Army thinks it is, There’s a lot 
of slop written about the unfortunates of the streets, but 
don’t you believe it, Joe. Unfortunates! I wonder who’s 
most unfortunate, the woman that has a good time in Pic- 
cadilly, or the woman up North who slaves twenty-five 
hours out of thirty. No, they’re not unfortunate. TI never 
met a girl in Piccadilly who didn’t think she was working. 
They all regard it as work. I did... .” 

“No.” 

“T did,” she asserted. “Isn’t it a way of getting a living?” 

“A callous way.” ; 

“Callous, be hanged! What difference is there between 
having one man and a few? It amounts to the same thing.” 

“Per .. . haps.” 

“When there’s no love,” she said. 

He was silent, assimilating the blows she was delivering. 

“T went on it. I had all the dodges off Frank Green. No, 
you couldn’t put any flies on Frankie. But I got fed up. 
There’s plenty of money in Piccadilly, but some of the 
devils you take on make you work for it, Joe.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Men are beasts,” she said. “They are beasts. I soon 
got fed up. And no wonder. ‘The things they ask you to 
do! And then you had the police to get past. Police are 
men, and all men are tarred the same. It was awful... .” 

“Tt’s horrible, Molly .. .” he breathed. 

“You don’t know,” she said. “Ifa girl could write a book 
it would cause some stir. But it would never get printed, 
Joe.” 

“Tt might,” he said hopefully. 
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“Tf the likes of my mother could see this life,” she said, 
“there’d be a row very quick.” 

“Does your mother know where you are?” 

“T think she has an idea.” 

“T see.” 

“T send her money,” she said. 

“Do you?” 

“She’s my mother.” 

“And this ... this man. .O Christ!” he said. He 
felt himself sweating. 

She poured out more coffee. “Am I not worth being 
kept?” she asked slyly. 

Joe glanced at her and answered her question within 
himself. Molly was wonderful, a transformation, a goddess 
dispensing coals of fire. He knew that she was heaping 
the regrets of the past upon him and that she was taking 
a delight in her actions. Vet she was lovely, a vision who 
had walked with him out of the night. She had her big, 
grave eyes. What he had missed! Molly! The mother of 
his child. 

“He’s in America,” she said, “on business. The old fool! 
He’s turned fifty, and his wife doesn’t know.” She giggled. 
“Wouldn’t there be a row if she knew? What a scandal. 
The great . . .” She stopped and stared at him. “Joe,” she 
said, “when a man’s turned forty-five he’s a devil for the 
ladies. They say that a man sows his wild oats when he’s 
young. He doesn’t, Joe. He simply tills the ground. A 
man starts sowing when he’s in the prime of his life. Isn’t 
it strange? I’ve noticed it ever since I left you. And the 
old fool’s frightfully jealous.” 

“Has he any money?” 

“Money! He rolls in it, Joe.” 

All through the meal she bantered him. He knew that 
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she was doing it deliberately. He did not dislike it, It 
was all grist to the mill of experience. Molly fascinated, 
even if she tantalized, him. y 


pe.4 


“Have some sweets, Joe?” she asked. 

“No, Molly.” 

“I know a nice little night club,” she said, “where we 
could get a drink. Do you like champagne?” 

He smiled sadly. “Don’t drive me mad, Molly.” 

“Have a cigarette, then?” 

He took a cigarette and began to smoke. 

In the wildest flights of his imagination he had never 
dreamed of being one of the chief actors in such a scene 
as this. It was too amazing. Here was Molly, radiant, 
more beautiful than he could have believed, tantalizing 
him in a deliberate manner, making him squirm. .. . He 
must have been a fool. She outshone Emily Rutter as the 
sun outshines the moon. In her presence, Emily was com- 
mon dirt. Molly was so splendidly materialistic. When she 
left off tantalizing him she was brilliantly witty and in- 
cisively critical. Indeed she was a wonderful creature. 
She brought back the early spell of his youth, 

“Will there be a strike?” she asked. 

“T think so.” . ; 

A hard look crept into her eyes. “They are fools.” 

“Why?” 

“You taught me a lot, Joe, you and old Tot,” she replied. 
“When . . . when you married me I was a little fool, and 
now I can laugh when I look back and watch how you groped 
about for education. What a grubber you were, eh? Now 
you aren’t a mole?” 
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“Still a mole, Molly.” 

“You didn’t teach me half as much as I’ve learned in 
this place.” 

“No?” 

“Why no! You see, I’ve got into the upper class. . . .” 

“By the back door.”—Bitterly. 

“That’s the way everybody gets there,” she said. “And 
I learned a thing or two.” 

“What ?” 

“That when a man’s got money he'll keep it. And you'll 
not get it off him by pleading... like that hussy of 
yours... .” 

“Em’ly, you mean?” 

“Yes; have you any children?” 

“Em’ly’s not a hussy 1” 

“Have you any kids?” 

“No.” 

“Learned a thing or two?” 

“Ves ... off you.” 

She suppressed 2 yawn. “I’m tired.” 

“Where do you live?” he asked. 

“Up west, but I’m not taking you, Joe.” 

“T’m glad the bairn’s all right,” he said. 

“She’s fine.” 

She suppressed another yawn. 

“Tired, Molly?” 

Yes,” 

“Can I... can I see you again?” 

“Would you care to?” 

Ves,” 

“Very much?” 

“Oh, Molly!” 

She thought for a moment. “Meet me at... let me 
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see ...ef ... what’s your telephone number? Give it 
me and I'll phone you about eleven to-morrow morning. 
Will that do?” 

He gave her the required number. 

The waitress came. Molly paid the bill. They left the 
restaurant. » 

Outside Molly called a taxicab and drove away. 

Joe was left behind, dumbfounded, crushed. Molly had 
come back, What a mockery is this thing called life! A 
problem is left unsolved, forgotten, certain never to return, 
and it is met in the next street. Molly and he had failed. 
They had parted. She had returned right in the middle of 
a sea of hate, On the one hand, the miners; on the other 
hand, Molly. A new and radiant Molly. Not a prostitute. 
Not a procuress. But a woman who had given herself to 
a stranger. Well! And the thought recurred. Just like 
Emily Rutter. He had a mistress. She had called Emily 
that. And Molly was the mistress of an old fool. Life was 
an amazing thing. 

The people kept nudging him. A drunken youth, with a 
high hat and an opera cloak, barged into him. With a 
muttered curse-he went after him, and his courage failed 
when he should have caught him by the scruff of the neck, 
What was the good of rowing? His head was not quite 
clear. 

He called a taxicab. 

“Russell Square.” 

They darted away. 

He brooded upon this girl who had been his wife, who 
had borne him a child, who had struggled and fought with 
him. It was a problem accentuated by his jealousy and 
regret. Legitimately she was his. He had cast her off 
and some other man had taken her into his home. He was 
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mortal. He would have cast Emily into the sea for a 
chance to resume marital relations with her. What a thing 
was life! 

The taxi stopped. 

He stepped out and gave the driver his fare. 

“Good night!” he said. 

“Good night . . . comrade,” called the driver, + 

Joe wandered into the hotel. 

There seemed to be a riotous mood prevailing. It was 
evident to him that the liquor had flown. Now that it was 
finished they were indulging in noise. He listened to the 
booming of voices as his eyes searched for Truman, He 
saw him. He descended the steps and threaded his way in 
Truman’s direction. ” 

“Hello, Joe! Where the hell ’a’ ya been?” 

“Where’s Sawyer ?” 

“Gone off wi’ a woman. Where ’ave you been, with one 
as well?” ; 

“Go to hell!” cried Joe, jocularly. 

The crowd at the table watched the two men from 
Darlstone. It was evident that they had been enjoying 
Truman’s cynicisms. 

“There’s goin’ to be a General Strike, Joe.” 

Joe did not answer, for he was looking at Molly again. 

“Joe, do you hear? There’s going to be a General Strike?” 

Joe smiled. “Oh! Is there?” 

“I went to the conference of the Executives,” he informed 
Joe. “Tt was great fun... .” 

“Great fun! I thought they’d be serious, Jack!” 

“They ‘were. That’s the joke. When they get serious 
they start to cry. You should have been there. I enjoyed 
it. I’m goin’ to-morrow. I wouldn’t miss it for worlds.” 

“Go on.” 
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“T’m going to hear the other one. He’s sure to speak.” 
“Who? Which one? What are you talking about?” 
“The other one’s brother. Listen.” 

Joe understood when he began to mimic the well-known 
voice. 

“My friends, ch, my friends! I say to you, my friends, 
in all my life I never begged and pleaded like I’ve done 
all this blessed day. I pleaded not because I believed in 
my case, but because I don’t want to fight. So help me 
God! Oh, but I’ve failed. It is written, my friends, that J 
have failed. They refused to accede to my request. Oh, 
what will the Empire do? My poor, poor Empire! Please 
observe, my friends, I’ve damned well failed.” 

The crowd roared at Jack’s perfect mimicry. 

“He didn’t say that, Jack, surely!” Joe cried. 

‘Something nearly as bad,” said Jack. It’s me mem’ry 
what’s bad, not me sight.” 

“Let’s go to bed,” said Joe. “You'll get into trouble.” 

“Yes, an’ dream about trade union leaders. Shall we?” 
cried Jack Truman. 


x 


The hounds of jealousy and regret stalked through Joe 
Tarrant’s dreams until the bed upon which he lay seemed 
harder than the floor of a mine. ,He could do nothing 
but regret and fret and fume because of his foolishness. 
He remembered the dog in the fable that lost the bone. 
He had not lost all, but somehow the forces of life had con- 
spired to displease him. It all went to show circumstance 
as a great creator of things, and the greatest thing it had 
created was a gigantic “If” that stood before him, barring 
his progress, questioning him. He did not realize until 
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then that he wanted Molly more than anything else in the 
world. He wanted to renew the acquaintance of sex, which 
he shattered a few years ago. It was of no use to deny 
it. He wanted Molly. She had swept him off his feet. 

Morning came at last. 

He endured Jack Truman in the smoke-room until a 
waiter came to him. 

“Mister ...er... Tarrant.” 

“Ves.” 

‘You are wanted on the telephone, sir.” 

Joe was directed to the reception clerk’s desk and he 
was allowed the use of the telephone. Molly’s voice tinkled 
in his ears. 

“Ts that you. , . Joe?” 

“Yes,” 

“Anything on?” 

“No... y-yes.... It’s like this... Molly... .” 

“Yes, go on.” 

“The conference meets at the Memorial Hall in Far- 
ringdon Street at half-past twelve an’ I want to go. It 
shouldn’t be long. They’ve just got to settle on the strike. 
Where can I meet you?” 

“Ts the meeting important?” . 

“Not very. But I want to hear.” 

“Oh... well... Ill meet you at Leicester Square 
Tube Station at three o’clock. Will that do?” 

Ves”? 

“Good-by !” 

“Good-by !” 

He replaced the receiver thoughtfully. 

“Knew it was a woman,” boomed Truman. 

Joe merely smiled. 

“They all do it when they come to London,” Truman 
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told the reception clerk. “Beer, criticism and women. . . 
the three cardinal virtues of us people. . . . Ah, well!” He 
wheeled upon Joe. “What about the Farringdon Hall?” 

“Let's go,” said Joe. 

They reached the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 

The platform filled rapidly. The General Council was 
accompanied by some of the great ones of the House of 
Commons. Joe picked those out whom he knew. It passed 
the time away, that interminable time that would bring 
Molly back to him. 

The conference became efficient and businesslike. The 
chairman called for the votes upon the Strike and the 
scrutineers got busy counting noes, millions of them, unseen 
noes. They went into the scales and one side plunged down 
heavily. A great sigh passed over the conference, Strife. 
A General Strike. 

Joe felt thrilled as never before. The spirit of the un- 
seen world rose up before him to bid him be of good 
cheer. Hope began to penetrate: into the deeps he knew 
so well. Now the Labor Movement would justify itself, 
The gauntlet was cast into the face of reaction. Let the 
worst come. These men, these cheering leaders, would not 
fail. 

The chairman left the platform. Soon the General Strike 
would begin. 

A jubilant crowd left the hall. Now the fight would 
start. It was a strike on behalf of the miners. It was 
not a constitutional struggle. It was a strike. Let the 
yovernment deal justly by the miners 4nd the sword would 
be sheathed at once. 

“Well, Joe, what do you think?” Truman asked. 

“Tt’s started,” said Joe, “and God knows when it’ll finish,” 

“Tt'll not be long in finishin’.” 
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“You're a poor prophet, Jack.” 

A miner interrupted their conversation. 

“So you see!” he called triumphantly. 

“That’s all right, Jock,’ said Truman. “It won’t last 
long.” 

“Why ?” “ 

“They’re afraid. They’re all stark frightened. They'll 
cave in soon—maybe before Monday. They’re heroic to- 
day—talkin’ about cold bairns and weepin’ women. It’d be 
a damned good job if the women’d weep more than they 
do an’ give up naggin’ as much.” 

“Oots, mon!” Jock left them in disgust. 

“Goin’ to the park, Joe?” he asked. 

"No....Im...Im... meetin’ a woman at three.” 

“T knew it,” he cried. “Who the hell is she? What’s 
she like? Good stuff, eh?” 

“Somebody I used to know.” 

“They all say that. Sawyer knows all the lasses atween 
Southampton Row an’ Piccadilly.” 

They walked away. 

“There’s some good beer in the Strand,” he said. 

“Tl have a drink,” said Joe. 

They went along the Strand and called in at The Coal 
Hole. Jack called for the first drink. 


x1 


Molly was standing in the Charing Cross Road entrance 
to the Leicester Square Tube Station when Joe arrived. 
She was dressed in a tightly fitting gray costume. Her 
silk stockings and her shoes were almost the same pale 
color. The hat she wore gave her a smart appearance. In , 
the daylight Joe saw that she was smart and slim. Since 
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she had left him at Tyme Dock she had done wonders 
with herself. No one would have taken her for a creature 
of the coal-fields. She had a pair of legs, visible a long 
way up he thought, that were perfection to the eyes of a 
man. Molly was beautiful. The deft touches of cosmetic 
accentuated her natural loveliness. She did not look a 
woman of the world; neither did she appear to be an 
innocent maid abroad in London. The little wisps of 
hair that peeped out from her hat gave him a queer thrill. 
It was Molly, and yet it was not Molly. The old Molly 
was dead. 

“Good afternoon, Joe!” she called. 

He smiled. 

“Don’t grow sentimental,” she admonished. “I’m going 
to take you to see Marie, It'll do your heart good. It 
isn’t far. We'll walk a little way.” 

As they approached St. Martin-in-the-Fields they could 
hear the noise of bands. They followed the people who 
were hurrying to see a procession toiling up Whitehall and 
along the left in the direction of Pall Mall. 

“Tt’s the May Day procession;” said Molly. 

They hurried to a point of vantage ahd watched. 

“It isn’t as good as Darlstone, is it?” she asked. 

“Why, no,” he said. “There isn’t a procession in the 
world like Darlstone.” 

“It always strikes me as funny. Poor people!” 

“Why ‘poor people’ ?” 

“Do you think you'll get anything by marching?” she 
moffed. “There! Look at that lot!” 

A group of men in strange vestments passed them. They 
were part of the procession, chanting as they walked. 

“What are they chanting?” she asked. 

“Something about somebody shooting the workers or 
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something,” he said. “Oh, I know what itis. It’s the slogan 
for the armed forces. ‘If you must shoot, don’t shoot 
the workers !’” 

The procession passed on its way to Hyde Park, guarded 
by policemen. Joe was certain that those policemen would 
have more than a nodding acquaintance with the Red Flag 
and L’Internationale by the time they arrived“at their 
journey’s end, The last of the stragglers passed and the 
backwash of traffic got under weigh. 

“London people are stupid,” Molly informed him. 

“Oh! The Northerners are fools and the London people 
are stupid. You've got well-formed opinions, Molly.” 

‘When you have to fend in this world you need ’em.” 

“T think you do.” 


They walked on, chatting inconsequently, until they 
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Molly was kissing and laughing gayly. 

A middle-aged woman led them into a sitting-room and 
left them there. 

Molly sat the child upon her knee, 
said, 

Joe*saw that Marie had developed from the spoiled brat 
of the past. She was just five years of age. She looked 
—— for. He could not find the slightest fault with 
ner. 

“Now, what about her?” Molly asked. 

Joe did not speak, for his lips twitched and for a long 
moment he felt unable to check his tears: A great pity 
surged: over him. His child. His — And neither of 
them his. It was terrible. 

He groaned. 


“This is her,” she 


| arrived at Westminster Bridge Station. Molly patted him on the back. “I’m not bitter, Joe,” she 
Hii “We'll get a tram here,” she said. said. “I’d go through a lot of things for Marie.” She 
i They boarded a tram and climbed on to the top. The hugged the child to her convulsively and kissed it pas- 
: conductor came up and took the twopenny fares. They slonately. “I’ve kept care of her, haven’t I?” 

sped over the bridge, down the Westminster Bridge Road, “You have, Molly.” 

beneath a bridge, past Christ Church with its huge adver- “Who’s the gen’leman, Mammie?” Marie asked. 
tisements of resurrection, and along Kensington Road. “Naughty! Naughty!” said Molly. She turned to Joe. 


Joe found it thrilling to be sitting on the top of a tram 
with Molly, riding into the unknown of London. In reality 
they were going to Clapham, but it was all the same to 
Joe. They got off the tram and Molly led him down two 
or three streets into a quiet street. 

She knocked at the door of one of the houses. 

The door opened and Joe caught a vision of a flying 
figure, gayly dressed, and arms and legs whirling about 
Molly. 


“Mam ... mie!” Marie kept calling. 


"I used to think I hated you, Joe,” she said, “But hatred 
li all humbug. I don’t hate you.” 

“Thanks,” he said. 

After tea they went to Clapham Common and strolled 
ibout until the shadows-began to gather. Joe walked like 
4 man in a dream, thinking deeply and biting at his nails. 
It did not strike him that had he remained faithful to 
Molly in the first instance this scene could not have been 
onacted, but now that it was actual it hurt him deeply, 
and gave him a hopeless longing. 
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They went back to Beckley Street and left Marie in her 
foster-mother’s care. 

They took the bus back to the city. 

At Piccadilly they stood irresolutely. 

“Where shall we go?” she asked. 

“Anywhere.” 

“Miserable ?” 

“Not damned much.” 

“After all, you’re my husband,” she told hin, 

It gave him new hope. Was that an invitation, he won- 
dered. He asked himself if he dared to make the running 
and decided on the instant. 

“T ought to assert myself,” he said. 

“You dare!” she cried. 

They crossed the road and went into a large restaurant 
on the corner, They fought for a seat and finally secured 
one. 

The place trembled with the noise of jazz. Conversation 
became difficult, but they ate. Joe had an idea that 
Molly was being deliberately cruel to him, giving him pains 
and regrets, and he wondered if he should get up and 
leave her. She possessed the worldly woman’s knowledge 
of inconsequent conversation. Never once did she allude 
to the past, nor the child, nor Emily, away up at Shielding, 
She lived for the present. She simply talked. Chattered, 

They left the restaurant and threaded a maze through the 
Piccadilly traffic. 

Along Piccadilly they went. They reached Hyde Park 
Corner. They entered the Park and sought a seat. 

They sat a while without speaking. 

“l’m unhappy,” she said at last. . 

“Why ?” 


/ 
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“Couldn’t we start all over again?” he pleaded. 

“What about your... Emily?” 

He came back to reality with a bump. “To hell with her,” 
he said. 

“We cannot go back to the past, Joe. I couldn’t stick 
Shielding now.” She shuddered. “Oh, no! I simply 
couldn’t go back to its muck... and its pier... and 
things. ” 

“Your ... your man’s in ’Merica?” 

“Ves.” 

“Does he pay you while he’s away?” 

“What a fool question,” she cried. “Of course he does,” 

“Kiss me, Molly,” he pleaded. 

For the first time she kissed him. It was not a pas- 
sionate kiss. Molly prevented that, although Joe would 
have lingered over it. 

Molly stood up. “Let’s go out of this hateful place.” 

“Why hateful?” 

“Never mind.” : 

They were opposite Hyde Park Hotel when Molly hailed 
a taxi-cab. 

“This is my little flat,” she said as she thrust the key 
into the door. 

She led Joe along a passage and up a flight of stairs. 
They ascended yet another flight of stairs and entered a 
well-conceived flat on the grand metropolitan style. There 
was a bedroom, two other rooms and a kitchenette. Molly 
flooded the place with electricity. 

The gas fire was lit and they pulled their chairs towards it. 

“We can spend the week-end together, Joe, anyway,” she 
said. “For old time’s sake, eh?” 

Joe was overwhelmed. The day had worn him out, and 
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Molly nursed him tenderly, as she used to do, until they 


crept into bed. 


The lights went out. The quiet beach ieldi 
intermingled in their dreams. : pasa | am 
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down and a small knot of people gazed at it. They won- 


dered if the driver had already decided to strike, but were 
assured when they saw him leaning against the radiator 


watching the traffic. 


\ Molly and Joe walked past the gates and wandered down 
oe towards the House of Commons public entrance. Beyond 
that there was no life. They went beneath the portico at 


They spent a blissful week-end whil 
- e the world outside 

reverberated with the tumult of i i 

tiaremnerg a coming strife. 

At breakfast, which Moll i 
Peake, ay Y prepared, they lingered a con- 

“Qh,” she said, as if she remember i 

ed something, “doesn’ 
— General Strike start to-night?” oa 
es,” 


the entrance to the House of Lords. They kissed. They 
had not tired-of kissing. 

Big Ben boomed the hour of ten. 

“Wonder how the debate’s going,” said Joe, 

“Are they debating it? The strike?” 

“Of course.” 

“There'll be a fight.” 

“There'll be some belly crawling,” he said bitterly. 


: “Tell be:fun. ...? 

“Perhaps, . . .” 

“It won’t mean a revolution, will it?” 
| “No, darling,” he answered. 
| ‘Joe,” she said seriously, “ i 

| y, “when are you going to 1 

| to stop speaking when your mouth’s full?” 7 | 
} 


“Joe!” 

“Sorry. I couldn’t help it.” 

She let the rudeness pass. “You haven’t much love for 
the Labor men, then?” 

“Tye found ’em out.” 

“T thought you would,” she told him seriously. “I did 
when I was at Tyme Dock.” 

He laughed. “God . . .” he began. 

“Don’t sneer,” she said. “When I think about Shield- 
ing it gives me a turn. It does, Joe.” 

They came back to the gates at Palace Yard. The 
crowd had grown thicker. A larger posse of police had 
descended upon the scene and were busy moving the crowd 
on. It was a tense crowd, shifting from one foot to the 
other, waiting, with its eyes fixed on the light above Big Ben. 
The minutes toiled past. No one had any idea how the 
business was proceeding inside the great puildings. Beyond, 


“Sorry,” he muttered, - 

“We'll go down i | 
a 2g to the House of Commons to-night,” she 
hii “You can’t get in,” h i 
| get In,” he retorted quickly. “Those da 
| (| a“ take no notice of those little green cards.” a 

| We'll go down to watch. I hate listenin’.” 

| “They'll compromise to-night.” 

| “They might,” she said skeptically. 

About nine o’clock they set off for Westminster, travel- | 


| | | ing by the District Railway. 
| A crowd was forming along the sidewalks. Besi 
| a ks. eside the 
| | gate leading to Palace Yard a General omnibus had broken 
an | 
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the crowd seemed to fill the square. Everything was tense. 
What was going to happen? Was it the end? 

The hour approached. 

The House of Commons would rise at eleven. Would 
anything be done, or would the government calmly await 
destiny? The General Strike stared everybody in the face, 

_ the Government as well. Only the Government was pos- 
sessed of extraordinary power. It banked upon that. But 
what would be done? 

The crowd grew hilarious. It split into two camps. Each 
bawled at the other. Some waved little Union Jacks. Some 
attempted to sing. The police kept it moving. 

Big Ben boomed eleven. The light above it went out. 
The police swooped down upon the crowd that was thickest 
near the gates and commenced pushing. Their long capes 
hung stiffly by their sides. They pushed, and the first 
motor car came up the yard, 

“Gangway !” 

The motor passed. 

More motors came. 

A section of the crowd booed. The other section cheered 
in opposition. Members of Parliament walked out, calm 
and heavy-eyed. A small car came along. 

“Good ole George!” 

There was no returning salute. George was perhaps too 
worn out with his exertions. 

The motor throbbed away into the night. 

Gradually the crowd drifted away. 

The two lovers went back to the West. Both were 
a little afraid. Molly held Joe’s hand. : 

The General Strike had begun. 

The Revolution in Britain had shown a timorous head. 
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XII 


The strike of one great industry had spread over the face 
of all British industry. It was as if some mighty hand had 
hit all industry with a pole-ax. People acted as if they 
were dreaming. Not a sound; not a vehicle. All was 
deathly still. London awoke from its fitful slumbers at 
its usual time. An earthquake could not drag London 
from its bed until the last tick of the clock. It dressed 
and set out for its city offices, a miserable, unorganized 
horde. The omnibuses were absent. The trams. The 
underground railway was standing. Greatest miracle of all, 
the taxi-cabs were not darting about the streets, London 
set out on foot. 

By noon, quiet humor assailed the crowd of city work- 
ers. They laughed, not because they were enjoying the 
strike, but because they would be late for their work. Time, 
the thing that counts in industry, was slipping past and 
they were still walking! The strike had snapped the chains 
which bound them to the office stools. They did not know 
it. The General Strike was a thing apart from their world, 
a foolish masquerade of * impotent people. 

The logic of history had come home to roost in the heads 
of the staid people of Britain. The strike had extended. 
People had known and experienced the creeping paralysis of 
1919 and 1921; now they were experiencing a quick, death- 
dealing thing called General Strike. It smote all things, 
un angel of economic death that took no notice of any blood 
upon the lintels of people’s doors, 

Joe discussed it with Molly as they sat up in bed. 

“It’s come,” he said. “Do you remember how disap- 
pointed I was at Shielding in 1921?” 
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“TI do,” she said, and she laughed. 

“Now it’s come, and it will go on,” he proceeded. “A 
general strike is a funny thing. It means 4 lot of strikes 
rolled into one. It may or may not have a common leader- 
ship. The jealousy of the leaders might make complica- 
tions. But so long as it is held together it is‘a challenge 
to the Government. Somebody must rule, but who?” 

“You're not in the market at Shielding, Joe,” she said. 
“You're in bed . . . with me,” 

“I’m serious,” he said. 

aT know.” 

“Tt'll last about a fortnight,” he continued. “Nothing’ll 
happen. They'll arrive at a deadlock and then the struggle 
will have to be faced. It'll come to this, .. .” 

“Ves, si 

“The General Council’ll have to ask the soldiers an’ sailors 
an’ the police an’ such things which side they are on. 
They'll either have to do that or cave in.” He paused. 
“They'll cave in,” he said decidedly. 

“Why will they cave in?” 

“They think they'll get everything if folks will vote 
properly. Put a Labor government in. You see, it’s this 
way. The Labor Movement has a peculiar philosophy. It 
has been taught to believe that everything in this country 
can be got gradually, without struggling for it. Under- 
stand?” 


“Certainly.” 

“They look at it this way. They say, what’s the good 
of talking about revolution; if a man cannot vote straight 
he cannot shoot straight. They say that on all the Labor 
Party platforms. You've heard them?” 

“T’ve heard Tot Johnson an’ you arguin’ about it.” 
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“That’s right. Now I say what’s the good of voting 
for folks who cannot lead properly. It cuts both ways, 
gee?” 

"Ye ., ) 8” 

“They think this is a strike. Simply a strike. It isn’t 
by any means a constitutional struggle.” 

“A... a what?” 

“A fight with the Government.” 

“You’re clever, Joe,” she said. ‘You always were. Do 
you remember how you used to fight the fairies?” And 
she giggled. 

“Be serious, Molly,” he said. “Listen. Won’t it be fun 
when they call it off?” 

‘What off?” 

"The strike.” 

“Fun? How’'ll it be fun?” 

“To watch how they set about eating their words. Oh! 
The glorious miners! The weeping women an’ the starvin’ 
kids. Proud to be shock troops an’ all that bloody rot... .” 

OT se Be aah * 

“Proud to lay their all, every asset, every penny on 
the altar of the glorious movement! My God! Oh, it'll be 
worth living through the next year or two. Wait until 
they’ve eaten their words.” 

“Then what?” 

“They'll go on eating every shred of Socialism that they 
possessed. They'll start havin’ dinner parties with the coal- 
owners, an’ discussions. It’s the logic of treachery, Molly.” 

“Let’s get up,” she said. 

“Tt’s a question of philosophy,” he said. 

They dressed. 

Molly cooked the breakfast. They dawdled about until 
two, when they went out to explore. 
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Not a vehicle stirred in the streets. Earl’s Court Road 
was dead. They walked into Kensington High Street with- 
out meeting so much as a private car. Kensington High 
Street was in a similar condition. That which once had 
teemed with life, vehicular traffic, shoppers and multitudes 


' of beggars, was dead. A mighty hand had cooled the heat 


of one of London’s fashionable streets. 

At the Town Hall a huge queue of people stood patiently. 
It was the first queue Joe had ever seen in London without 
the attention of a few vaudeville artists. London was in- 
deed changed. 

“Skunks!” said Joe. 

“What's the matter now?” she asked. 

“They’re volunteerin’ to blackleg.” 

“You don’t expect anybody in Kensington to volunteer 
to help the miners, do you, Joe?” 

“Filthy skunks!” 

“Be a realist, Joe . . . like Emily,” she scoffed, 

They went into Kensington Gardens. 

It was peaceful in the Gardens. The strike was in 
progress—outside those gardens. 

They strolled along with the intention of entering Hyde 
Park, but much to their amazement they found it turned 
into a military enclosure. They left the Gardens and walked 
towards Knightsbridge. 

The soldiers were in seryice dress, with steel helmets. 
Tt was grotesque. As they approached Hyde Park Corner 
they saw a stream of armored cars thread its way into the 
Park, vicious, heavily-laden monsters, weapons that pointed 
accusing fingers at the General Council. 

“That’s the stuff to give °em!” murmured a man near 


Joe. 
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Molly pulled Joe aside. 

They went into Piccadilly and lost themselves among the 
people who did not understand. 

In the part of London where they lived there was no 
revolutionary outlook. There was nothing but glittering 
hatred. All available forces were being mobilized to quell 
the tumult, a mobilization which spelled danger. 

As they sat having tea in a restaurant in Piccadilly he 
thought things over. Ought he to return to the North? 
Was his duty centered there among the hopeful people upon 
whom the tumult was raging. And Emily? The worst of 
it was that there were no papers. What was the good 
of cutting the newspapers off and letting the wireless remain 
immune? Or should he remain for a few more hours with 
Molly, eating luscious fruit, devouring spoonfuls of ashes? 
What a thing was life! No. He would see the thing 
through in London. He could not tear himself away from 
Molly. Yet he felt that he was floundering in a fearful 
quagmire. But he would stay. 

“Tl stay till it’s over,” he told her that night. 

The days filed slowly by a silent earth. On both sides 
was a settled determination to win. There was no waver- 
ing, no faltering. It was a simple issue between two forms 
of government. On the one hand loomed the might of the 
State; on the other stood the black outline of a force 
that would destroy the State. The pirate buses crept out 
of their holes on to the streets. Arrests were made. . Joe 
witnessed a casualty at the Elephant and Castle, and a riot 
in the East End. A skeleton service was organized. The 
omnibuses came along with their guards—with windows 
protected with wire or wood. The singular humor of the 
cockney broke through the somber clouds of industrial 
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darkness and scrawled itself over the red paint of the 
omnibuses. A few trains began to run. A press was or- 
ganized. There came the stupendous vanity of “The British 
Gazette” and the timorous child of the General Council, 
“The British Worker.” 

Joe watched them unload great rolls of paper at the 
offices of “The Morning Post,” and he groaned as he wit- 
nessed the blacklegs working as never they had worked 
before. He saw the undergraduate and the member of the 
Universities swoop down on Piccadilly. The prostitutes 
began walking. The days crept slowly by. 

The seventh day of the strike arrived when he hap- 
pened to walk into the hotel in Russell Square. He had 
walked all day with Molly. She had been game all through, 
sticking to him as she had never done before. She liked 
his company. She wondered if she had fallen in love with 
him again. She did not ask herself why she liked him, 
but she felt that she was making up for a companionship 
which she had missed. Joe was not at all bad. 

The reception clerk recognized him. “There’s been a tele- 
gram here for you for days,” she said. 

He took the telegram and read it. 

“Plenty of work in Darlstone. Peabody,” it ran. 

It was the call. 

“T'll have to go back to the North,” he told her. “Pea- 
body wants me.” . 

“What a pity,” she said. 

“Td like to stop, but after all... well... you know. 
-..” He was a trifle confused. 

“How’ll you get there?” she asked, hoping that it would 
be impossible. 

“T’ll get there,” he said. 
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Later he telephoned to the offices of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, and had a long conversation with some 
one there. 

He came back to Molly. 

“There’s a car going to Tymecastle to-morrow morning 
at nine,” he said. “I can go on that. _It’s on T.U.C. 
business. I believe there’s hell on with the O.M.S. up 
there. They say that the organization’s cracked or some- 
thing. So she told me.” 

“Who told you?” 

“The lass in the office,” 

Molly was downcast. « 

“We can book a room here,” he said. “I’ve got to go, 
you know.” 

All night Joe and Molly wrangled about the future, Joe 
wanted Molly and Molly would not face Shielding again. 

“T hate Shielding,” she said often. 

“But I want you, Molly. God knows I'll atone. T’ll 
work myself to hell for you, kiddie. Emily! .. . Christ! 
You're a million times better’n Emily. Come on, you an’ 
me an’ the bairn.” 

The morning came. 

He left a tearless Molly in the lounge and went to the 
car. 

They rushed off northwards. 

They did not stop until a picket compelled them to do 
so at Doncaster. They had a meal in the Yorkshire town. 
Through Yorkshire they sped, never slackening their pace 

until they came to the mine-infested county of Darlstone. 
Here the pickets were busy. They took the General Strike 
seriously in Darlstone. 

Joe arrived at Shielding late that night. 

“Give an account of yourself, please,” said Emily, 
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Joe kissed her without much enthusiasm. “Gee, I’m 
hungry,” he said. “There’s a general strike on, you know!” 


XIV 


Joe had no great difficulty in explaining his absence in 
London to Emily. She did not dream about his meeting 
Molly, and she mistook his silent preoccupation for an 
intense mental struggle occasioned by the General Strike. 
She learned much from Joe that night. He gave her a 
graphic résumé of all that had happened in London, thrilling 
her beyond measure because the people in London were 
staunch in their advocacy of the miners’ claims. She felt 
hopeful. She had not a clear conception of this great up- 
heaval, but it lifted her up. 

The next day Joe went North to witness the effects of 
the strike. He found a different atmosphere. In London 
the whole place had been surcharged with highly inflam- 
mable gas. In the North it was dead. It was as if he had 
walked into a district polluted by blackdamp. Everybody 
seemed to be miserable in Shielding, standing about, doing 
nothing, heeding the national call to play games with as 
much heartiness as an iceberg would have obeyed an in- 
junction to return whence it came. Was it because they 
understood strikes on the grand scale? In Shielding they 
certainly understood a strike, whereas in London, it was 
a toy, a new diversion. 

A new element had certainly appeared in this strike— 
the railwaymen and the shipyard workers were lined up 
alongside them, a unique, an almost unbelievable phenome- 
non. But the ideas current previous to the strike were 
not materializing. How often they had been taught that 
unity was strength. It did not seem as if this unity was 
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strength. It was not weakness. Yet something was lack- 
Ing. What was it? The local newspaper was being pro- 
duced under almost normal conditions and was howling 
at the top of its ill-informed voice all kinds of nonsense 
about illegality. As if a general strike aiming at the very 
constitution could be legal! It was shrieking invective. 
Tt was living up to its reputation as an enemy of the 
miners. It was standing up against them with all its ac- 
customed ferocity. The local mayor, a prominent Labor 
man, was doing his best to carry the scales of municipal 
fairness about the town without losing his poise, a difficult 
feat. 

Joe found a meeting of the Hunton miners in full swing 
In a local picture theater. His entry was a signal for a 
storm of clapping. They would listen to autWority, not 
vacuity. He spoke to them. His oratory came from the 
(lepths of his being, sincere words, earnest, full of fore- 
hoding. 

These men did not understand the strike. Their eyes 
shone because their fellow-men had come to their aid. 
They saw this great gesture of brotherhood and their hearts 
were filled with thanksgiving. They saw the scene from 
the gallery of the theater; they could not look behind the 
fcenes and see the coming and going of leaders desirous 
af escaping from the situation; they could not appreciate 
treachery... . 

Joe was saddened. It hurt him to think that men could 
he so blinded by people whom they were trusting. 

When the meeting was over he answered a batch of per- 
sonal questions. He was glad to make his escape. 

In the afternoon he found himself in Darlstone. A com- 
inlttee meeting was in progress. The reports from the 
illstrict came in and were closely examined, These men 
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thought they were wielding a weapon, not being wielded 
by a weapon, the nature of which they so vaguely under: 
stood. Joe remembered the swirl of the waters where the 
river and the sea meet at Shielding. Each cork seemed 
so important. He saw the allusion and smiled bitterly to 
himself. 

Jack Truman was his natural self. It appeared that his 
cynicisms had got him into bad odor with the rest who 
were not inclined to treat the leaders of the strike with 
such levity as he. They told him point-blank to reserve 
his . generalizations for the public-house. Jack was nol 
easily snubbed. He considered himself a revolutionary ani 
told them so. He inveighed against their pontifical attitucle 
on the county situation and waxed sarcastic on the least 
pretext. - 

After Jack Draper had made a long rambling speech 
Jack interjected. 

“After they’ve sold the pass, what?” he demanded. 

“They will not sell the pass,” Draper exclaimed. 

“There isn’t one to sell, eh?” He turned to Joe. “They 
will, won’t they, Joe?” 

All eyes were turned upon Joe Tarrant. “They might,” 
he said. 

Truman smiled because he had found an ally. 

The Great Strike had come. It was aiding them. They 
did not understand it. They had been told, and they had 
inculcated the teaching, that solidarity and the mass strike 
would send the government of the day crashing to the 
ground. It surprised them all to find the government o/ 
the day showing fight . . . the same government which they 
had called “impotent nobodies. . . .” 

Somehow Joe was glad to escape from the meeting. Ile 
felt restless and dissatisfied. As he looked across the un 
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dulating expanse of chimney pots and roofs to the great 
cathedral he felt a queer sensation grip him. It stood 
above the city which thrashed in the turmoil of the present 
strike, gazing down upon it with its medieval stare. From 
an age of romance it had continued to a new age of con- 
stitutional disorder. How often had it lived through eras 
of toppling systems? It was so impotent: Once its voice 
would have thundered out above the tumult. To-day it 
seemed out of place, quizzical perhaps, and not a little 
pitiful in all its majestic beauty. 

Joe went by various short cuts towards it. Over the 
quaintly cobbled stones of the streets he trudged, past the 
top of the market-place and up the narrow winding street 
leading to the cathedral grounds. He entered the building 
by the great door and intruded upon a service. It was cool 
and majestic inside. He found a seat and sat down to 
listen. How foolish it all appeared to be. From whence 
did this simple faith spring, this faith which enabled many 
to ask an unseen thing to end a war raging between two 
classes ? 

That night Emily and he walked along the cliffs. Nothing 
untoward had occurred. They sought a solitude which they 
could not find. Emily was beginning to notice Joe’s silence 
and she was wondering who could have happened to him. 
He did not vouchsafe any reply to her repeated request to 
tell her exactly what was the matter with him. He was 
preoccupied, fighting a silent fight. She put it down to this 
atrike. What a time they were passing through, she thought. 
Iiverything appeared to be cracking in these strange days. 
Life had taken upon itself an aspect of stark reality. All 
was strife and burning resolution. All things were being 
awept away, leaving everybody unhappy and disconsolate. 
If only they could do something! They were being tossed 
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to and fro in the rush and hurry of gigantic events, ani 
yet they appeared to be impotent. It did not seem as il 
there was anybody at the head directing things carefully. 
The General Strike, titanic though it was, had the samc 
characteristics as a smaller strike. Something was lack. 
ing. What was it? What could they do? 

Down below them the waves beat on the sands at Marsdon 
Rock, gently, playfully. Away before them stretched thr 
ocean, changing color as each breath of wind swept across 
the sky. All was peaceful and restless, just like the sea, 
never at rest, menacing all the time in its bewitching love- 
liness. 

“Let’s go home, Em’ly,” he said. 

“I do wish you'd tell me what is wrong, Joe.” 

“There’s nothing wrong, lassie. I’m worried, that’s all, 
Wouldn’t you be in this crisis?” 

“T know,” she breathed. 

He clutched her arm convulsively. 

Wednesday dawned beautifully fine. 

At ten o’clock their headphones tinkled with the daily 
message of quiet behavior all over the country. It told of 
defections from all ranks of the strikers. It announced a 
new decree concerning powers given and conferred to con 
fiscate money coming from abroad to help the strikers. 

In the afternoon the clap of doom rang over the face 
of the earth. The telegram came swiftly, and in a little 
while its contents were public property. The General Strike 
was terminated. Once again the miners were deserted, left 
upon the plains of industrial conflict, watching a band of 
leaders fleeing before the wind of their own rhetoric. 

They snarled savagely. Sold again! They hitched up 
their trousers and pulled in their belts. They prepared (0 
go on—alone. 


Oe eat 
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Joe Tarrant smiled sardonically. He wished he could 
meet Jack Truman at that moment, but Jack Truman was 
In jail, awaiting trial for a seditious speech. 

Tot Johnson did the usual thing. He got drunk to cele- 
brate a great defeat. 


XV 


Emily Rutter stood in the biting cold of the dispute, 
watching the days speed by. It was her baptism of indus- 
trial fire. In the year 1921, she had been too young to 
understand the economic implications of life. Her father 
tnd mother had sheltered her from harm and she had 
passed through it all unscathed. Now she was alone, forced 
to attempt the impossible, to live without adequate means 
of living, to step cheerfully into the mire of debt which 
tomes with these upheavals. Her palace slipped out of the 
clouds. She found herself inhabiting, not the temple of 
political endeavor, but the hut of circumstance during the 
humdrum going from day to day. It is terrible to slip with 
that inevitability of gradualness from the high peak of 
affluence to the poverty which deepened with every setting 
of the sun. 

Her mind was given to much questioning. Her little 
world of political endeavor—a world made wholesome with 
tach edition of the “New Dealer”—had been invaded and 
sorely tested. Experience had discovered a maze of things 
for her in these wonderful days. Hier little world had rocked 
and reeled with each bombardment. Her entire conception 
of things had been challenged and made undignified. She 
(iid not admit it, but it had been impressed upon her that 
political parties were at a discount in the hurly-burly of this 
tommon struggle. All parties, mature and immature, strong 
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and weak, had slunk away with the first rustle of May, 
and the trade union movement had assumed gigantic pro- 
portions. Her Independent Labor Party had become a thing 
of shams. It was a terrific imposture. Her whole concep- 
tion of orderly progress had shriveled in the heat of direct 
controversy. She would not admit it. But she did not 
like it. ‘ 

Was there no way out but the way of strife? A question 
like this drummed incessantly upon her brain. Could not 
man arrange his destiny differently, slide past the generality 
of warfare? Capital and Labor. Enemies. Never friends. 
They were part of the common stock of mankind, the two 
antitheses of society. Was it not possible for them to 
intertwine and bring forth a new order? Had she been 
faithful with her inner self she would have put away the 
thought, but when disillusionment is complete the disillu- 
sioned continue in hope to escape despair. Emily Rutter 
was a creature of mortal clay. 

If her political party had a wrong conception of things 
why did it continue? She asked herself this question often, 
Because it continued she wondered if it was actually wrong, 
These great propagandists wrong! No. It was impossible, 

She watched Joe from afar. His coming and goings were 
so irregular as to give her pain. She was isolated and 
almost without a friend, while he dwelt in the very inferno 
of the strike. His days were mostly occupied at Darlstone, 
It was not the old, garrulous, open-handed, magniloquent 
Darlstone, for the coffers were empty and the assets were 
gone. Every penny had been laid upon the altar of the 
movement and they were searching for more. Discussions 
continued, discussions, and discussions. 

In some vague way the miners hoped that the leaders 
would come back with their forces to help them. They 
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stood at the corners of the streets gazing upon the busy 
workers with wistful eyes, hoping for something to come 
back to make the struggle worth while. As the days drifted 
by, warm summer days, their hope fled and bitterness came 
to roost in the dark spots of their souls. Was it always 
thus? 

The county went back to the relieving offices for the 
pittances which might come drooling out of the pockets 
of that vast ghost, the ratepayers. It came in little, scant 
rivulets to make them smile sardonically. All the accouter- 
ments of a strike were donned by the miner, while the rest 
of the trade union movement plunged into the future in- 
different to the strike in the coal-fields. The landlords 
began to groan. The rents went in arrears. Scales of relief 
were reviewed. And everybody awaited the coming of 
“reason.” Reason to the miners! It was hopeless awaiting 
such an arrival. Reason does not thrive on wretchedness. 

The issues of the strike were lost or forgotten. All the 
pomposity of the Report was frayed at the edges. People 
soon forget. They saw nothing but a barbaric host who 
would not work. And that which had been a mighty love 
was turning into hate. 

Gradually a new element crept into the struggle—that 
of official sabotage. This had hitherto been unknown. 
Questionings arose concerning the General Strike. Who 
was to blame for failure? Each sought to saddle the other 
with blame, until all conspired to place the blame securely 
on the shoulders of the miners’ leaders. The great ones 
produced books and pamphlets concerning the strike. A thin 
veneer of unctuousness spread itself over the struggle in 
the guise of a desire to postpone all recriminations until 
peace had dawned. The only daily of the movement printed 
ndvertisements on the behalf of the coal-owners. The 
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movement boiled and seethed in this caldron of ineptitude. 
Three months passed. The record: for stoppages was 
broken. And the days drifted by slowly and painfully. 


XVI 


Joe and Emily saw their little home of dreams break 
in the reality of the days. 

The Executive Committee meetings became debts owed 
to the members by the Association. For a long time there 
had been very little pay attached to them, and, in conse- 
quence, the members of the committee could no longer 
regard themselves as spirits hovering over the battle. One 
by one they slipped in at the door of the relieving office 
to ask for a dole. Joe had to go. It was a tragic episode 
to live through. Emily. raved for days before Joe actually 
did it. Reason came with the realization that credit was 
not made of elastic. 

“Ought you to go?” she demanded. 

“Ought we to starve because of pride?” he countered. 

“Well...” And then she was silent. 

The storm had lasted for four months and a half when 
this occurred. It was patent to Joe that an even greater 
storm had blown up in Emily’s brain, but he was not 
prepared to compromise. 

Tt had been a fortunate thing for him that the strike 
had occupied most of his time, for the episode with Molly 
in London had severely upset most of his convictions. The 
reality of outside things had obtruded upon his dreams. 
His chief conviction stood out before him, pointing an ac- 
cusing finger at him as he stood in the dock before his own 
conscience. He had thought that he did not love Molly. 
He had cast her aside for Emily’s company. Now he was 


———— i 


—— ——— ——~ 
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certain that he did not love Emily and he was ravished by 
the memory of Molly. The simplicity of his discovery 
agonized him. He loved Molly. He wanted her. He 
groaned beneath the weight of the memory of her dis- 
honorable life, as he preferred to think it. It hurt him 
beyond measure when he remembered her in her little 
metropolitan flat, sleeping by the side of another man, whom 
she did not love. The memory of Molly killed his ardor for 
Emily. He was tossing on the horns of a dilemma. He 
wanted Molly. He did not wish to hurt Emily. What 
could he do? The struggle prevented his doing anything. 

He did not want to break with Emily Rutter. When 

all had been black she had come to him and helped him 
along many tortuous paths. She deserved recompense for 
her bravery. She had been brave. She had faced the Vic- 
torian North, flung her youth, her beauty, her chances in the 
face of virtuous conduct and gone to him. He had been 
intensely proud of her. And now he did not want her. 
Had not the times been so full of disorder he might have 
sought refuge in the non-existence of the marriage tie and 
sent her back to her people. He did not desire her to 
discover his waning love. He did not know that Emily had 
seen. 
So the ranks had broken. Defection came when the 
starvation had been too intense. Men drifted back to work 
and the press rushed into statistics to make merry over the 
stubbornness of man. 

Hunton stood solid, Steeled in the ways of struggle 
for a century and a half, the Hunton people knew how to 
resist the pangs of hunger and the wiles of the traducer. 
The days of defection brought great exertion for Joe Tar- 
rant. He went to all parts of the county. Some days 
found him touring the lanes of Warwickshire, other days 
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found him flying along the bypaths of Nottinghamshire. 
Then back to Darlstone. While in the midst of it all stood 
Emily, doing work on relief committees, helping expectant 
mothers and little children, ladling out soup in the commu- 
nal kitchens, collecting pennies from all and sundry to buy 
leather for amateur boot repairers. She had not lost faith. 

This day, however, she felt more wretched than usual. 

“Go on,” he said, “an’ say what you’ve got to say.” 

Emily read the challenge in his voice. “I’m sick of 
it!” she cried. “I’m sick of it all! Sick to death!” 

At any other time Joe would have made an effort to 
soothe her. This time he felt annoyed. Emily had no 
particular right to be sick of anything. 

“Qh!” he cried. “An’ why?” 

“The continual bickering and fighting,” she said dole- 
fully. “This ... was carrying on! Why can’t you all 
live in peace? Why can’t you all compose your . .. your 
differences?” She grew hot with her temper. “Is there no 
hope but this fighting . . . this . . . this fighting? . . . The 
Russian gold! ... Joe, I’m tired of it all. When is it 
going toend? First the Commission, and you lost that. . . 
Then the General Strike, and you lost that...: You... 
you send the bishops about their business. And... and 
you are too cowardly to fetch the safety men out. Instead, 
you go shrieking about the country for an embargo. ... 
An embargo! My God! WHeavens, it’s awful! I wish I 
were dead.” 


“That’s it . . . strike-breaker!” he snarled. 


“Who’s a strike-breaker?” Her eyes flashed with livid 
flames. ‘“Who’s a strike-breaker?” 

“You are . . . carrying on like that!” 

“T’m not a strike-breaker, Joe Tarrant,” she said calmly. 
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“But I’ve got sense. A woman can always see the weak- 
nesses of a man when he can do nothing else but find fault 
with a woman. You must think we are mugs... us 
women! ‘Your... your Molly couldn’t stand three 
months of a strike...and I...I’ve... It’s nearly 
October. How would you like ... like to... to make 
do on a voucher? You... you... I’m not a strike- 
breaker!” 

“Talking about industrial peace,” he muttered. 

“And is that a crime?” she demanded. “Is it a crime 
to wish for peace? It’s . .. it’s perhaps more of a crime 
to... tocarry ona silly strike. . . .” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes. What do you hope to get out of it? Tell me 
that. What do you think you'll gain... you... you 

. leaders? After you’ve dr. een us women 
Wes 2’ 

“Stop that!” he said sharply. His voice was full of 
anger. 

“You can’t argue,” she called. “You must have it all 
your own way. You... you and Cook. Yah!” 

“T’m no quitter,” he snarled. 

“Neither am I,” she retorted. “It’s only you men who 
are allowed to grumble. Leaving it all to us while you 
rush about the country shouting! Can’t you see that the 
battle’s lost?” 

“Our souls are .. .” 

“Souls! Your souls aren’t as big as fleas! Yes.” She 
flung back her head proudly. “Yes, go and make 
peace... .” 

“Peace... . 

“Certainly, Peace. Make it and compose your differ- 


ences. .. .” 


” 
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“Hilda’s quitting,’ he said. “They’ve broken away. 


You'd better go’n help them.” 

He put on his cap and left the house. Ashamed of Emily. 
Utterly ashamed. He heard her last cry as he tumbled 
down the stairs for a long time afterwards. 

“Go back to your Molly... .” 


XVII 


So she had guessed. Women are such quaint creatures. 
They are able to probe into the uttermost depth of a man’s 
secret places and smile in his face while they hurt him. 
Emily had found him out. She had seen his love waning, 
while he, poor simpleton, had thought he was concealing it. 

He wondered if she was a quitter. Would she leave him 
to fight alone? She might. She could go if she cared to 
go. She had very little hope of getting back to her father’s 
home, and if she desired to leave his roof, well, she could 
and that would end everything. 

He left the street and plunged down Stanhope Road. 


XVIII 


November approached to view a stricken field. St. Hilda 
Colliery was working and the rest who withstood the cajol- 
ings of the traitors rotted in their hungry and threadbare 
days. Never was a struggle like this one. Joe Tarrant 
never dreamed that such would be the lot that would fall 
to his experience. It was a grinding, poverty-stricken ex- 
istence, with debts piling higher and higher, and a pittance 
from the Guardians which had to be made to serve. Men 
swooned while on picket duty. Leaders failed to keep tho 
pickets going and soon lost the issue at the local colliery. 
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Thus was the strike urged through the days to collapse 
eventually upon the threshold of a bitter winter. ° 

The settlements were made in the districts. 

Those who were allowed to resume work went back. A 
process of gradual absorption of the workers took place 
and a ruined peace settled upon the industry. 

Joe Tarrant went with Tot Johnson to settle terms of 
local peace with Amos. 

Amos gave Tot a mass of papers into his hand. 

“There you are,” he said: 

“Wat's these?” 

“My terms.” 

“Shall we discuss them?” Joe asked. 

“There need be little discussion, Joe,” he replied. 

“So I gather,” said Joe, bitterly. 

They glanced through the local terms of settlement. 

“The Yarra Coal again, I see,” said Tot. 

“Yes, I’m starting it again. Any objection?” 

“None,” said Joe. 

“Changed your tune, eh?” 

“You'll please yourself, I presume.” 

“T certainly will,’ said Amos. 

They left the office and reported to the men all that had 
occurred, Tot read out a list of names of men whose 
services were no longer required by the management. The 
rest hurried to the colliery offices to sign the necessary 
form. 

A fortnight passed before the mine reached anything ap- 
proaching normal conditions. The ravages of the great 
stoppage had to be healed, and it took a great deal of time 
to accomplish that feat. A mine is not reorganized in a day. 
Joe’s term of office as a member of the Executive Com- 
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mittee of the Darlstone Miners’ Association expired and he 
returned to work at Hunton. Again he went through the 
process of hardening his muscles, and began a life of acute 
introspection. He felt glad because Molly was out of it 
all, If only Molly... 

The old conception returned. Balance, equilibrium, peace, 
had come back, but somehow it did not fit properly. After 
all, mankind cannot endure such volcanic eruptions and 
continue on exactly the same plane. Some might think that 
it can. It does not. The old rooted superstitions are loos- 
ened; the old faith is shaken; hunger emaciates and new 
bread invigorates with greater intensity. It was so with 
the world. The deplorable level of the struggle had thrust 
it to a higher level. It had climbed a step over suffering. 
Men were beginning to think differently. Some thought 
along lines demanding peace. Others thought of newer 
strife and revenge. 


xm 


Emily told Joe on the first day of March. She was con- 
fused and worried about the matter. Joe was prepared 
to listen. ; 

“A man called to-day,” she said. 

“Oh! What kind of a man?” 

“He made a funny proposition,” she said, hesitating, 
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“T guessed,” he said. “You told him to go before J 
came in?” 

“Well. . ” 

“You didn’t?” He was astounded, 

*Are you cross .. . Joe?” 

i Ee PP 

He fought for words with which to express his amaze- 
ment. An offer of a lecturer’s job to Emily, whilst he was 
busy negotiating a local reduction of piece rates after a 
strike which had lengthened hours! He was astounded. 
Still, Emily was a good speaker and a capable propagandist. 
She was not one who would carry great weight in the camp 
where deep philosophy was consumed, but she was one 
who could make a deep impression on many people. He 
decided to thresh the matter out. 

“We might as well discuss it, Joe,” she said. 

“Oh, yes.” 

That night they discussed the absorbing topic. 

“It’s like this, Joe,” she began. “We are not mar- 
Ted. sca? 

ENO ss 722 

“Come, be serious,” she urged. “I want to help you and 
to help myself. You see, Joe, this strike has taught me a 
lesson or two, don’t you think ?” 

“How?” 

“Well, ask yourself. You don’t think I could go through 


| “Goon... tell me.” that without learning, do you?” 

| Bie offered Wie as « Ee job.” “No.” 

| “A job! Was it a good ’un?” “Then let’s begin at the beginning,” she said airily. 
for... “Joe...” 

“Yes, Em’ly.” 

brigade. Bloody rotters!” “When ... when you were in London . 


| 
: 
/ 
| “T see. He offered you a job for the industrial peace 
| | “How did you know?” during the general strike business?” 
|| 
| 
| 


| 
Mh “He wants me to go lecturing for . 


.. you know, 
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“Ves 2” 

“You met her, didn’t you?” 

“Who? ... N-no.” 

She smiled at him across the hearthrug. “Of course you 
did,” she said. “You met Molly.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T got to know,” she said, calmly. “Do you remember 
when that ... that awful man... Truman... came?” 

Ves? 

“Fe let it out. He said you met a woman . . . somebody 
you used to know.” : 

“The devil!” 

“Now, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” he said reluctantly. 

“I knew without Truman telling me,” she said in a 
low voice. 

“Howe?” 

“You stopped loving me,” she said, and her voice held 
a sigh. 

“No.” 

“A woman is able to tell coldness when she sees it, Joe,” 
she said. 

“A bloomin’ barometer, eh?” 

She smiled. ‘That’s it,” she said. “You want her back?” 

“No,” he said. 

You do,” she insisted. 

“Well, not here.” 

“T see.” 

She lapsed into silence and he waited for her to speak, 

“We can’t get married,” she said. 

“No,” he agreed. 

“AndI...1... can’t hold you...” 

“Emily t” 


| 
| 
| 
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“T can’t,” she repeated. 

“Would you like to?” he asked. 

Her answer jarred him. “Not very much, Joe,” she said 
frankly. “I’m afraid if we’d married we’d have been fear- 
some old spitfires when a few years had passed.” She 
smiled. 

“Think so?” 

“Of course,” she continued. “No, Joe, I don’t want to 
» +. very much. Since you saw Molly my life has grown 
very distasteful.” 

Joe was terribly humbled, He bowed his head. 

“T don’t want to deceive you, Joe,” she said. “I feel as 
if I want to be like one of those . . . those girls you read 
of in the big papers . .. in London . . . those girls who 
assert themselves. You know what I mean, Joe?” 

“T don’t,” he confessed. 

“I’m chained here,” she burst out impetuously. “I’m 
sick of all this strife. Don’t you understand? I broke 
with Dad and Mother for you. And the strike came and 
the poverty of it all and other things. Molly and you... 
are breaking me. Joe!” 

Joe watched her struggling for expression in amazement. 

“These things in this room are not ours,” she said. “Once 
we were happy and now .. .” 

“You are a quitter, Em’ly,” he said slowly. 

She jumped up and paced the room swiftly with short, 
high-heeled steps. “I know I am,” she cried. 

“I’m sorry,” he said dully. 

“But I’m not, Joe,” she exclaimed. She collapsed into 
her chair and began to weep. “I feel... it’s the end... 
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Joe,” she sobbed. “Oh, why can’t we be happy? What 
can I do?” 
“Sleep on it,” he advised. 
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She flung back her tears. ‘Sleep on it!” she cried. “Do 
you think I haven’t slept on it? Do you know how often 
T’ve slept on it, Joe Tarrant? All the nights since you 
came back from London. The first night you came in and 
demanded your tea and then kissed me. All the nights 
you were hollering in Derbyshire and Warwickshire and 
Notts. All those bitter nights when I was hungry and . . . 
and... cold... . and you were sleeping, dreaming about 
your class-struggle and your Molly . .. in London.... 
When I was wretched ... and when you wouldn’t love 
me. Just grunting and growling all through the strike.” 
She sprang up and poked the fire viciously. “But I’m 
going,” she cried. “I’m going, Joe. Go on, say I’m a 
quitter. I am a quitter!” 

“J'm sorry,” he said, lowering his head into his hands. 

She knelt beside him and caressed his head. “J oe,” she 
whispered, “we cannot go on like this, can wer You 
wanting your Molly ever so... and I wanting my free. 


dom... ever SO.... 

He looked up. “It’s awful,” he said. “I’ve made such 
a mess of things, Emily. You an’ Molly. . . we 

“Tell me about her, Joe,” she said. 

Gradually he told her all. His eyes were red when he 
had finished his story. 

“Life is a funny thing,” she whispered. 

“Isn't it?” 

They discussed their problem. Emily laid all her cards 
before him with simple frankness. She was certain that 
the end was approaching. She was, perhaps, justified in 
acting as she did. 

“J saw the job in the paper,” she told him, “an adver» 
tisement asking for a lecturer on the subject. I wrote, 
T didn’t think they’d have me, but they've offered me the 
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job. It’s no good, Joe, Eve 
¥ rybody says that Cook | 
= 4 See everybody but the communists .. ee 
ai . It’s funny how you people seem to be the only people 
“is vie any satisfaction out of the strike. Just exact! 
“se ave you gained, Joe? And I’m fed up with it all. 
re slg ing — any longer. I’ll just go out of 
» Joe, dear. Nobody need know, and wh : 
: ; en I 
ny ir ie ask any questions. They need not know.” 
: “é > he ‘ 
Moms coulda’t face another strike,” she said. 
“You mean u 
— to go?” he asked, 
“When have you to be there?” 
“In a fortnight.” 
“You're going then?” 
“T’ve accepted,” she said. 
into it again . . . please,” 
“Your mind’s made up?” 
“It is,” she said. 
“The new cavils star i 
: — start on Monday,” he said. “T’ye-drawn 


“Oh, Joe! Don’t let us go 


xx 


Mss stepped out of his life unobtrusively. He told 
— - her going. Shé*had written a letter to her 
: . my them all about her appointment in Scotland, 
— wea oo Pag the letter or not was a matter of 
© Joe. He gave up the furnished 
room 
“the to pay a weekly sum to settle the debt bites 
or aa and returned to his mother’s home. Meg was 
Nophisticated in these days. She had bred a strange son, 


whose feet trod foolish paths in the valley of love. She 
accepted him, was thankful of a reinvigorated weekly purse 
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as the result of his coming, and commenced to feed him in 
her own rough manner. Meg’s life had been stormy, but 
she thanked God that she had stayed by the side of her 
man, As she lingered in the tavern she communed with 
her soul upon her son’s infidelities. She did not under- 
stand the ways of a man who stumbles blindly among the 
tender flowers of the garden as he searches for happiness. 

Joe went back to the mine, heaving and sweating among 
the dust, and breaking through the walls of gleaming coal. 
The days seemed. to come and go. 

He wrote to Molly and asked her to come back. Molly 
did not reply, 

At the end of every fortnight a letter came from Emily 
to tell him of her life. He was glad she was happy. He 
was not sad when she began to mention the name of a 
young medical student in Glasgow. 


XXI 


He stood upon the heap preparatory to descending. 

Tot came up to him and spoke a few words. 

“I’m goin’ doon,” he said. “I'll see you in-bye.” 

“Right-ol” said Joe. 

Tim Strike came up to him. 

“Toe. 4s? 

“Ves, Tim.” 

“Think they'll do owt aboot the Darlst’n ’greement ?” 

“How do you mean, Tim?” 

“Will there be a strike?” anxiously. 

“J don’t think so, Tim.” 

“They're swines, aren’t they? Why can’t they let’s all 
abee ?” 

“T don’t know, Tim.” 
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“By gum! Ya talk swankee,” said Tim, 

They entered the cage and plunged down into the fetid 
vapors. , 

Joe left Tim where the ways parted at the Bolding Drift 
bottom. 


DELIVERANCE 


I 


i Diao STRIKE had arrived at the deputy’s kist along 
with the rest of the men employed in that part of 

Hunton Mine. They awaited the pleasure of the deputy 
and whiled away the time by telling crude jokes, mostly 
about women, The deputy is the official in charge of the 
district, and his word is law on all immediate points. If 
a trade union official is nearby he generally defers to the 
opinion of that individual upon points affecting the work- 
ing conditions of the men. Otherwise he was responsible 
to high heaven for the safety of the district. This particular 
morning, after he had called the roll, the deputy delivered 
himself of the following: 

“Tim Strike!” 

“ ‘Aye!l” 

“Yore place is off.” 

“Wat for?” 

“She’s dorty.” 

“Oh!” 

A miner calls gas, “dirt.” 

“Yd better go in the second left ’and, Tim.” 

“Bob Clark’s place?” 

“Yes, the lazy devil’s slept in.” 

Bob Clark’s place was the next place to Tim Strike’s. 
Tim proceeded to that place. 

The first thing that Tim Strike did after he had hung 
up his clothes was to put a pick blade upon his shaft. 
When it was secure he made a careful examination of the 
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face. A borehole, thrust into the coal ahead so as to 
top the water beyond, claimed his attention. He thrust 
a measuring rod up the hole and found that the hole was 
sixteen feet deep. This was quite up to standard. He 
noticed that the face of the place was peculiar. The left 
side had been driven in very much farther than the right 
side. Tim struck the face at various points with his pick 
and made rapid calculations. The left nook was well ad- 
vanced. The right side jutted out considerably and as a 
consequence would be easy to work. Had Tim Strike 
been a fair-minded man he would have consulted, the 
deputy, for he knew that the men to whom the place 
belonged had so worked the coal to gain a future advantage. 
Tt was unfortunate for them that Bob Clark had slept in 
that day. Tim made his calculations and arrived at the 
conclusion that he could easily get six tubs of coal off the 
good side and spend the rest of his shift repairing the 
damage he would eventually do. And as he was no worse 
than any other miner he commenced to carry out his 
proposals. 

The place was running down a declivity, descending 
from the general level of the district at a very rapid rate. 
When he looked back from the face it was like looking up 
a very steep hill. 

The putter was in the act of removing the fifth tub of 
coal when a little trickle of water manifested itself in the 
right side of the place. Tim knew instantly that it was 
not the usual water one associates with the coal seams so 
deep in the earth, for it had a peculiar smell. He said 
nothing to the putter at the moment of discovery. Being 
a heavy pull for the pony, he had to help the putter to 
get the tub lifted away from the end of the light railway. 
They did this by shoving at the tub and yelling loudly at 
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‘the pony. The little thing heaved and struggled mightily 
with the tub. Slowly it moved. With its beautiful chest 
almost touching the floor, the pony strained and heaved, 
slipping and pulling frantically, gathering momentum, and 
pulling up the heavy incline. Its breath came loudly and 
gaspingly. Round the turn at the top it went, leaving the 
putter to perform the rest of his task and place the empty 
tub ready to be filled. 
“Ave a look ’ere!” cried Tim. 
The putter looked at the ooze of water. 
“Wat is’t?” 
“Might be that bloody water young Tarranty’s allus on 
aboot,” he said. “Tell the deputy.” 
The putter went away. 
Tim stood irresolute, watching the ooze for a few minutes. 
He was not sure whether he should leave the place or com- 
-mence to fill the tub with coal. As he had six hungry 
children he began to fill the tub. When he had tossed all 
the loose coal into the tub he began to hew again. 

He struck the face with his pick. A lump of coal fell. 
‘He struck again. The water increased ever so slightly in 
volume. He began to grow alarmed. 

Everything moved quickly. The earth shook slightly, as 
“if a tremor had ‘passed through its bosom. The tremor 
continued. A monstrous hand, hidden in the depths ahead, 
began to turn a huge corkscrew, or so it appeared to Tim. 
‘It sounded just like that. Tim knew that sign, He became 
‘afraid. He was rooted to the earth, knowing not whether 
to run or to remain. Events crowded in upon him. They 
‘came so rapidly that he was lost. From beyond came the 
noise of a grinding and crunching. The giants of the earth 
were astir. They had been disturbed in their slumbers. 
Fear ran the length of Tim’s spine. He seized hold of 


) 
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his lamp and pulled it away from the prop. For some 
reason he began to shiver violently. He extinguished the 
light. 

Tim Strike was lost? in a fearsome pit of nothingness. The 
familiar things of the place were blotted out immediately. 
He was lost amid a whirlwind of the deeps. The noise 
increased momentarily. He endeavored to stumble up the 
declivity. The noise, now grown vast and awful, followed 
him. 

“Mother !” 

His shriek of despair rang away against the coal sides. 
No one heard, not even Fate. Again he screeched. 

The earth shook and trembled. Awful noises rent the 
place. A subterranean bombardment had begun. Noises 
like those of shells exploding in the distance filled the 
poor fellow with such a fear that he shrieked for mercy. 
He knew that he was lost, and he struggled as an animal 
struggles when it is caught in a trap. All the time this 
unseen force was turning this gigantic corkscrew. So swift 
was the movement of the earth that the time of the 
catastrophe was fleeting. To Tim it seemed an age. In 
the face the work of destruction was momentary. The 
noise of the corkscrew grinding into the coal went on, in- 
creasing in volume and becoming fearful in intensity. The 
bowks—those awful noises of the earth—made their ter- 
rifying presence felt acutely. They roared and rumbled 
along the passage. The earth trembled, as a hare does in 
the presence of a dog. A mighty force rent it. A terrific 
bang smote his ears. The floor heaved, moved upwards, 
squeezing the timber as it moved, lifting the half-filled tub 
and crushing it against the roof. The coal spluttered and 
crackled in a last despairing resistance to the blind force 
behind it. A noise like that of a great explosion filled the 
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gallery, overwhelming all other noises, and the water swept 
forward in a solid block. 

It swept up the incline with the same ease as it swept 
down all subsequent declines. It caught Tim Strike as if 
he had been a piece of cork and carried him forward with 
the speed of an express train. It flung him with a mighty 
force against the opposite wall of coal, and all that remained 


of him was a poor, mangled form, pitiful in its sudden 


death. 
The torrent swept on its way, dealing death at every 


turn, It snapped roof supports as if they were so many 


matchsticks. A nightmare of falling roofs went with it, 
lending aid to the sweeping chaos. 

The Yarra water had been tapped... . 

Tt smelt horribly. 

It swept onwards. Down the landing it went, carrying 
all before it in its tremendous hurry. Ponies, boys, men, 
tubs, timber, all-things pertaining to the working of a mine 


- were as corks in its path. A desolation accompanied it as 


it swept down the plane. None had the ghost of a chance. 


- At the bottom of the plane it ran into the shaft landing 
| dealing death and destruction on all sides, filling it with 


hopeless wreckage. Then it careered down the plane lead- 
ing to the drifts. It was merciless in its anxiety to wipe 
out frail humanity. The boys at the top of the drift saw 
it coming, screamed in an agony of fear and were no more. 


It hit the tubs standing at the top of the drift with the 
force of an explosion, and swept them away with it down 
the drift. The roof collapsed. Wreckage piled high at the 
‘bottom of the drift and soon a block was formed. The 
; i pressure became terrible, increasing momentarily. For a 
“few seconds it was completely dammed back. The trap- 
door leading to the back-drift burst and the torrent sought 
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a hew way to get at the souls in the Bolding District and 
to destroy them. 
It rushed on, snarling and fighting to fill up so ghastly a 
tomb. 
Ir 


Joe Tarrant was in the right hand Bensham Seam. Hav- 
ing reached the bottom of the pit he had proceeded alone. 
Of late he had cultivated the habit of walking alone in 
the pit, for it somehow helped him to think. After the 
deputy had settled all disputes relative to the flat he had 
proceeded to his place and begun his daily operation. 

The coal was dull and lifeless. Along with his marrows 
he had arrived at the conclusion that the point of attack 
was at the left side of the place, or left nook. Hanging 
his lamp upon a convenient prop he began to chip at the 
coal before him. His task was monotonous and never 
ending. To the casual observer it would appear a useless 
operation, this constant chipping at the side~ And how 
many hours are apparently wasted in this fashion in a 
mine! Joe’s pick became a flail thrashing at the vitals 
of the coal. The lifeless coal began to speak. His body 
ran with sweat. Little rivulets, beginning at nowhere, 
worked down his body, underneath his loincloth, downwards 
upon his thighs, and finally losing themselves in his stock- 
ings. As he chipped at the coal the little pieces flew off, 
striking his chest, and adhering there until he was matted 
with coal chippings. At times he would stop and sweep 
them off with his hands, Sometimes he would dabble his 
hands in the coal dust at his feet so as to dry them and 
allow him to regain his hold upon the pickshaft. 

The interminable operation went on. From floor to the 
roof the cut deepened. It was hard to hack at the roof, 
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_ ‘but in order that the job be successful the roof had to be 


cleaned perfectly, The coal began to speak. The cracklings 
became mére venomous. Pieces spluttered out and fell 
upon the floor. The middle of the seam broke into con- 
fusion. Loud bangs began to make themselves heard. A 
rumble told of the coal losing its hold. 

“Full?” shrieked a voice along the gallery. 

“Aye, lad!” 

A new rumbling arrived. The putter came with the tub 
and the pony. Unhitching the pony from the empty tub 


he rolled it upon its side, clear of the railway, and followed 


the pony into the face. 

“There y’are!” 

“Flow’s she goin’?” Joe asked. 

“Not so bad, Joe,” said the lad. 

Joe recognized the voice. “Is that Jim Rutter?” he asked. 

“« Aye.” 

‘What are ya doin’ ’ere?” 

Jim spat into the tub. “Spare putten.” 

“Out of a flat?” 

Ves.” 

“This isn’t a bad flat?” 

“Wish it was mine.” 

“« ‘Aye.” 

“Wat’s the coal like, Joe?” 

“Not so bad.” 

Joe watched his light recede into the distance, heard him 
shout at the pony, and then rumble away. He began to 
fill the tub. 

The monotonous task of the deep seams proceeded. 

Jim Rutter was putting in the Right Hand Bensham 


_ Flat as a result of a peculiar rule which governs the North. 


Like the coal hewers the putters are governed by the cavil- 
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ling system. All the flats in the pit are allotted to the 
putters quarterly. They draw lots for them. If four 
putters are cavilled to one flat and three of them can do 
all the work of transportation the fourth putter becomes 
subject to a rule which makes him travel the pit in search 
of work. In other words, he is a spare-putter. There are 
many ways for a spare-putter to get a living. Dodging the 
task and getting one for the minimum is one of his chief 
occupations | 

Jim Rutter had come to this flat in order to fill a vacancy 
due to the regular putter having lost a shift. He was a 
young putter, gradually becoming skillful at the job, and 
very little complaint was laid against him. This day it was 
his duty to see to the transportation of the coal belonging 
to Joe Tarrant and his three neighbors. 

Jim was coming to remove Joe’s tub when Joe heard 
him shout. 

“What's the matter?” Joe yelled, at the same time clutch- 
ing his safety lamp and hurrying to where Jim was shouting. 

He found Jim Rutter nursing his left hand. It was bleed- 
ing profusely. 

“How did it ’appen?” 

“Had me ’and on the top o’ the tub an’ got it crushed,” 
Jim explained. 

“Let’s go to the kist and get it bandaged,” suggested 
Joe. 

Joe put his shirt on and escorted the lad to the meeting 
station, Arrived there they did not find the deputy. Joe 
searched in the box or kist for the first aid dressings, and, 
as is usual, did not find any. 

“You’d best go home,” said Joe. 

“Think so?” 

“You can’t put coals wi’ that ’and.” 
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Jim put on his shirts and flung his bottle over his 
shoulder and set off. 

“T’ll go with you to the bottom of the drift,” said Joe. 

They reached the landing, passed through it, and made 
their way along the engine plane. 

_ It was a fairly long walk. 

_ A walk along an engine plane is most dull. It is a gallery 
about twelve feet wide. The roof supports run in strict 
order, two to three feet apart. At intervals are refuge holes, 
into which the traveler crawls when the set of tubs is in 
“motion. Two ropes are stretched along this gallery, and a 
thick carpet of dust is spread along the floor. The traveler 
walks as swiftly as he can, shoving his feet into the light 
‘dust and making it spring into the atmosphere. An engine 
plane may be any length. In this particular case it was a 
little over a mile. 

They walked on steadily, At times Joe spoke in order 
to make sure that Jim was following and that he was 
walking without pain. Miners always walk in single file 
in the pit, for if two miners attempt to walk abreast the 
lights from their puny lamps would dazzle them beyond 
belief. They reached a point when they had to leave the 
engine plane. They crossed over it, pushed up a passage 
until they came to a trap door, opened it and entered the 
return airway. It smelt foul. Turning to the right they 
‘walked on until they reached the back drift bottom. Be- 
fore them was the stiffest climb in the underworld, Bolding 
Back Drift is the Alps of the Underworld. 

“Think y’ll manage?” Joe asked. 

“Think so.” 

They sat down upon an old piece of timber at the bottom 
of the drift. 

A monstrous rumbling suddenly smote their ears. It was 
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as if a tornado was sweeping over the earth at a distance. 

“That’s not the set!” said Jim. 

A cold fear swept over Joe’s heart. He pondered a 
moment. Water! ‘Then he rushed the few yards that 
brought him near the disused working. The obstruction 
that prevented access to the other drift was a comparatively 
frail stopping. As he neared it the stopping gave way and 
water swept down the gallery, roof high, mad! It was 
sweeping the mine. 

They had one chance in a million. 

If they could make the top of the drift in time they would 
be safe. The reason why the water was not sweeping upon 
them was because it was being dammed back by a tre- 
mendously stout door at the top of the drift. So long as it 
held, they could hurry up the drift. If they managed to 
get to the top they might climb out of danger. 

He ran back. 

“Quick!” he yelled. “Christ! Jesus Christ! 
come; .. .” ~ 

He caught hold of the lad by the arm and hunched him- 
self forward with a mighty spring. . 

They ran. 

Never was the Bolding Back Drift scaled in such a short 
time. It was a race against all the odds in the world. 
Temporarily they were safe. If they could reach the sum- 
mit of that mountain they could climb into a huge aper- 
ture—the result of a colossal fall—and they would be safe. 
Joe knew that there was a balk upon which they might sit. 

They were sweating and panting. Their feet became like 
lumps of lead, yet they plunged on. Their difficulties were 
enhanced by their lamps. These had to be kept alight. 

“Run!” Joe panted. 
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They kept up the fierce speed. Their hearts pounded. 
Their throats began to hurt, and their speed slackened. .. . 
At last they reached the top of the drift. 

It was of no use following the airway. At the top of the 
_ drift it went to the left to return eventually and cross the 
engine-plane down which the water was running. Exit that 
way was hopeless. Their one hope lay in climbing into 
the roof. There they could await eventualities. 

Joe looked up and took everything in at a glance. The 
stonemen responsible for timbering that portion of the roof 
after the fall, had notched a balk of wood into the sides 
-and built up further roof supporters, It was their refuge. 
“See that?” Joe panted. 

They both began to climb. 

They scrambled upon the balk and sat quietly, trying to 
regain their breath. 

Jim could not speak. 

“She’s drooned oot!” said Joe. “Poor devils!” 

A hush descended upon them, They could hear their own 
tired hearts beating. 

“Will... they... be... dead?” Jim gasped. 

A moment later he had thrown his arms about Jim. 
“Hold tight!” he shrieked. 

A noise shook the earth. 

The door had burst. 

The tornado swept down the gallery. The waters leaped 
“against the top of the drift and foamed over the two figures 
hanging like grim death to their cage. The supports held. 
noise of a million storms smote their ear-drums. Miracu- 
lously enough, Joe saved his light. They could see nothing. 
All that they were conscious of were the posts to which 
they clung. The water rushed down the drift, making ear- 
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splitting noises as it went. The newly liberated waters were 

seeking vengeance upon those who had liberated them. 
They held on gallantly. The water kept at the same 

height and pressure. It was hideous. They simply held 

on, drenched and almost frozen. Jim’s light glimmered, 
The water smelt horribly. ... 


mm 


It depended upon the amount of water which had to 
be drained off the Yarra Coal as to whether they would 
live or die. As they clung to their refuge they were con- 
scious of nothing but a mass of black water hurtling be- 
neath them into the seam below. Much of the terrific 
force had been spent, and it was not a great task to hang 
on to their balk, Joe cast his eyes about him in an 
endeavor to see if they were safe. The balk which sup- 
ported them was wedged in tightly. It had held, and it 
would continue to hold. Had it been stayed up in the 
- ysual manner by props they would have been lost. They 
could be thankful for good workmanship. For the time 
being they were safe! Danger lay in the near future. If 
there was more water to come from the Yarra Coal than the 
district could hold, it would be a mere matter of time 
before they would be overwhelmed. 

Joe did not speak to his young companion a great deal. 
He looked intently at the lad and saw that he was huddled 
up, fighting his fight with fear and the cold. . . . At times 
he shuddered. 

Joe pulled the light in the lamp as far down as possible, 
He had this light to conserve. Light is a great comfort in 
the pit. And he knew, now that they were able to sit upon 
the balk against the cold wall, that the lad could cull the 
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warmth exuding from the lamp as he sat. He gave it to 
jim. 

“Put it atween ya legs,” he said. “It'll keep ya warm.” 


Iv 


Joe Tarrant smiled sardonically into the darkness. 
So this was the end of everything? It was ironical in 
its awfulness. Here he was, a miner, a man who had 
climbed laboriously up the trade union ladder as far as 
the Executive Committee of the Darlstone Miners’ Asso- 
ciation, who had made a name for himself as a self-made 
man, cooped up awaiting death. The thing that he had 
cried out against in the wilderness of the North had hap- 
' pened, and apparently the satisfaction that should come to 
the successful prophet was not to be his. One can only 
feel satisfaction when there is somebody else to see it. 

Of course, up above the earth they would be saying: “If 
only we had taken notice of Joe Tarrant... .” And here 
he was, the supposed master of a hopeless situation, perched 
upon a balk, like a hen gone to roost, awaiting the end, 

With true miner instincts he visualized the situation. The 
water had rushed out of the Varra pit, down the engine- 
plane, blocking the coal-drawing drift until the accumulated 
“pressure had finally burst the stout door at the top of the 
back drift. They were hemmed in on all sides. There was 
“no way of escape for any of them. They might be saved; 
‘they might be overwhelmed; they might die a lingering 
-death—it was but a matter of time. 

_ Down below all was death. He did not attempt to 
visualize the maelstrom. It did not bear thinking about. 
‘It was difficult to get the sufferings of those poor creatures 
into a clear perspective. All that was left, so far as that 
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part of the mine was concerned, could scarcely be imagined 
—a sea of dark, swirling waters rushing upon tortured hu- 
manity, dashing it against the first obstruction and pounding 
its life out in a few moments, There was no hope. Death 
had come upon all those souls in the Bolding District, 
crushed them into the abyss of darkness and forgetfulness. 

They possessed a small bottle of water, one light, and 
nothing more. So long as they possessed the lighted lamp 
they could fight the sting of the cold. When it died out, 
so would their hope die. 

He drove his mind to the upper regions as he sat huddled 
up on the balk. The news of the disaster would be over 
the face of the earth hy now. The newspaper people would 
be working at high pressure, telling the world the story. 
He could visualize the headlines. And the leading articles! 
Journalists would be flocking to Shielding. They would 
discover the old place. They would be employing their 
pens in an endeavor to describe the undescribable. What 
coups for the newspapers! 

The irony of it all was the fact that it could have been 
prevented. All would be agog in the offices. The manager 
would be frantic. Poor Amos! There would be a great 
rushing to the scene. In due time Amos would get order 
out of chaos. 

And the women! And the children! The sufferers and 
burden bearers of the mines! They would hear the news. 
Some would faint. Some would become hysterical. They 
would all rush to the pit. The feet of women, children, men 
would all converge upon Hunton Colliery until a monstrous 
crowd had gathered. The Chief Constable would arrive 
with his men to control the crowd. The Union men who 
were left would come and make speeches and indulge in 
long conversations with Amos and his immediate inferiors. 
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Over all would reign sorrow, that most abundant weed in 
the wilderness of the North. The parsons would be there. 
He shuddered at the hypocrisy of this world. J¢ all could 
have been prevented. Had they but allowed the counsel 
of the mind to over-rule the wisdom of the heart all would 
have been well. The unseen waters would have remained 
unseen. . . . But the cupidity of man, the stupidity of rulers 
. . . the heartlessness of things economic. . . . 

He concentrated his mind upon the happenings above 
him. He was a wonderful dreamer. His soul, unleashed 
by desire, went crashing through the strata above him into 
the vault of heaven, where it floated and brooded over a 
despairing earth, away in the realms known only to the 
dreamer and the larks. Life is a callous thing. Soon his 
soul was sick with the thought of it all. From his heights 
he looked down upon frail humanity and his tears fell with 
the sweet gentleness of rain. 

As the minutes passed, it became increasingly evident 
to Joe that the time for the decision of their fate was fast 
approaching. Would the water stop? He took the light 
away from his companion, pricked up the flame, and held 
it gently sideways so that it cast its sickly light upon the 
surging torrent immediately below. The water was still 
swirling down the drift. He became fascinated as he 
watched the torrent. He began to experience that queer 
sensation which arises from watching moving water. 

“W’atcha doin’, Joe?” asked Jim. 

“Just watchin’.” 

“W’en’'ll it stop?” 

“Christ knows, an’ ’e’s tellin’ nobody,” said Joe, bitterly. 

The water swirled on, hissing like so many snakes strik- 
ing at their heels. 

An hour passed... . 
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Jim had dozed off to sleep. It was a peculiar sleep. He 
would nod his head steadily and continuously for a while, 
and then he would lurch forward violently and awaken. 
After a glance round he would settle down again and re- 
peat the performance. It was poor rest. But it was rest. 

Tt is awful to gaze upon water in the pit. It does not 
gleam like ordinary water. Pit water is not ordinary water. 
Tt is a solution of all the bitter salts and coroding sub- 
stances of the earth. It lies dead. When it moves it does 
so with the force of death. It seeks to destroy man and 
beast. It is fearful to gaze upon. When the mine has 
thrown its veneer of dust upon it, its appearance is hideous. 

Joe Tarrant,sat and waited and watched. 

The time came when it seemed to slacken its speed. He 
had an idea that the drift was filling up. His heart began 
to beat with an unnameable excitement. Would it over- 
whelm them? Would it leave them in peace? He took the 
lamp again, pricked up the light, and made his examination 
once more. The dark, tarlike substance seemed to be rising. 
Would it find a new level without destroying them? It 
might work its way into the goaf at the left of the drift 
mouth, 

The water gradually rose. From where he sat he could 
see it slowly creeping up the wall. Rising, rising, rising. 
Fate held them in the balance. Would it reach them? He 
prepared to meet death. ... 

Tt rose with the steadiness of Nemesis. 

He leaned over from his perch, watching it with a fas- 
cinated and horrified gaze. Slowly the water crept upon 
him. If he dangled his legs he could touch the water. His 
heart began to beat faster. The smell seemed to grow 
heavy, but it was his nausea that made that seem apparent. 
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Tts force was almost spent. It rose to a point when it 
drained itself off into the goaf at the top of the drift. 

They were entombed. They were trapped. Their pre- 
dicament was terrible. In an enclosed place, perched upon 
a most fortunately placed balk, hemmed in on all sides by 
water, they were safe for as long as they could stave off 
death. They could hang on to life for a while. : 

It was merciful to allow Jim Rutter to sleep on, oblivious 
to the danger. 

Joe was left to brood. Under the circumstances it was 
as well to brood. 


Vv 


The happenings of that morning had been swift, punc- 
tuated with breathless excitement. He reviewed it, the first 
of his reviews, for when a man must review his past he 
starts at the end of his experience. Boldly among his cogi- 
tations stood that gigantic “If” which associates itself so 
intimately with Life. If it had not happened thus they 
would both have been saved the lingering torture of their 
fight against death. The waters would have swept upon 
them and that would have been the end. They would have 
been blotted out. They would have been picked up, flung 
against the first obstruction, and their brains would have 
been bespattered thereon. They would not have known 
the nature of their deaths. As it was they were here, and 
because they were human they were horrified. Man hates 
to wait. The inactivity of a long and contemplative silence 
is alien to the feelings of the heart. When the alternative 
is to end it all, there is nothing so agonizing. It is useless 
to worry about the “ifs.” These things had happened, and 
they could not be altered. 
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Joe gazed about him continually, as if searching for 
a great light that he momentarily expected. He had long 
returned the light to Jim. It cast scarcely a ray into the 
darkness. Blindly he sought for the proof of his safety. 
It continually recurred to him to ask if he was safe. The 
imminent danger was the water. It was loathsome, immov- 
able now, folded in a thin layer of dust. There was nothing 
to move this water except a pump. There are no breezes 
to ruffle the waters of the mine. Nor are there storms to 
lash them to fury. It lay below them dank and dead, a 
living embodiment of an awful menace. It Jay like an eye 
watching, ready to stiffen them with its cold and placid 
stare. 

He made various mental calculations. The position was 
easily reviewed. They were scantily clad. The cold would 
be a great enemy. The air was coming all right, and that 
was a blessing. At the same time it was a grave menace, 
for it would gradually stiffen their joints. It would intensify 
the cold. They had also a bottle of water which they 
must husband. And they had no food. In so many hours’ 
time the light would die out and then they would be alone. 
One blessing which would arise from that phenomenon was 
that when the light died out the eye of the water would 
be closed in sleep—watchful sleep. 

Continuing his cogitations he speculated that the pump 
at the bottom of the Bolding Staple would be out of action. 
Thus the problem of deliverance was intensified. The man- 
agement would have laid their plans and they would be 
rushing a new pumping apparatus into the pit. This would 
be installed as close to the water as possible with the object 
in view of uncovering the waterlogged pumping engine. 
When that was done matters would move. It might take 
them a day. He smiled cheerlessly. Two days! Three 
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days! Aweek! A fortnight! They might last... They 
might go mad.... 

There was no sound. Everything was deathly still, like 
a tomb in the desert. In such silence hope fled to the 
nether regions of imagination, shaking the foundations of 
their beings. Nothing was left but fear. Fear was written 
large upon the walls of their tomb, fear growing into in- 
sanity. ... 

vI 


When the light died out... . 

There is nothing so awful as the darkness of a mine. 
When the lamp fails the mighty depths of the ocean over- 
whelm one. A million tropic nights is as nothing to it, 
for there is nothing to relieve the horrid monotony of the 
dense blanket of darkness. The moment the light is gone 
all sense of values is lost. The roof and the sides vanish 
into nothingness. When one is sitting in a place where 
there is an infinity of freedom of movement and the light 
goes out, that sense of freedom is lost. It becomes a pain 
to move. Nothing is tangible but that part of the mine 
that is in contact with the feet. All sense of distance to the 
nearest obstruction is gone. The roof and the sides vanish 
with the floor. It becomes painful to move the eyeballs. 
Every task that one must perform is loaded with fright. 
There are no real values in the darkness attendant upon 
the womb of the earth. The eyes see nothing. The minute 
particles of dust swimming about in the atmosphere—those 
particles of dust that are merely gas with which to feed 
explosions—take on gigantic shapes and assail the eyeballs. 
The eye searches for light, and rebels because there is no 
reward. When the position becomes tense the slightest 
movement sends a dull red light piercing through the eye. 
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Lamps have two methods of going out—violently, when 
the light is jerked; slowly, when the oil in the vessel is 
being consumed. In the case of these entombed men it 
died out gradually. How tenderly they nursed this light. 
All the time they had sat with the light drawn down so 
low that only a speck of blue remained on the tip of the 
wick. In reality it was an “oil cap.” But how assuring it 
had been to the eye! A minute speck knocking a hole into 
the blanket of nothingness. It had given but little heat; 
yet, it had given a world of comfort. Through that point 
of light Joe Tarrant and Jim Rutter had held contact with 
a sorrowing world. 

“TI wish I was bloody well dead!” said Jim. 

Joe laughed a little. “Y’ll easily droon!” he told him. 

“The light flickered out. 

The drinking water they had husbanded with loving care. 
When one took a sip he accounted for it to the other. They 
drooled it out. Dryness is a state most peculiar to the mine, 
especially the deep seams. One’s throat becomes dry as the 
result of the slightest exertion. Water is a life-giver. In 
the pit, what it is to drink from a cold tin bottle! The 
liquid gushes down the throat, stinging it with all the 
splendid qualities of rare wines. 

Jim began to moan. 

“I’m ’ungry, Joe, man!” 

“Suck a bit o’ stone,” said Joe. 

“Gie’s a bit, then.” 

Joe groped for a piece of loose stone at the side and 
broke a piece off with his fingers. 

“Here y’are, suck it.” 

Jim began to suck the piece of stone. 

It is rarely that a miner is reduced to sucking stone, but 
he often sucks a piece of coal as a cure for “heart burn.” 


s 
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Joe Tarrant fought and wrestled with his hunger. It 
gnawed at the walls of his stomach. And his imagination 
ran riot in the intense darkness. 

He wondered if his mother would be ill. He was thank- 
ful that his father was safe. He wondered if he would 
comfort her. Perhaps this catastrophe would bring him to 
a sense of his duties. He could imagine his father kissing 
his mother! He could hear her weeping. And he could 
hear his father saying, “Diven’t cry, Meg!” 

And Molly! 

And Emily! 

And his child! 

He loved to dwell upon Emily Rutter, for it passed the 
interminable hours away. She had been a courageous friend. 
And what it is to have a friend. Only Emily... . 

Molly was in London. He knew that. In some unac- 
countable manner it thrilled him every time he thought 
about her. Wherever she was in that vast city, where 
everybody lived by living upon the other, taking each 
other’s washing in, so to speak, she would hear the news- 
boys shouting the news, and she would buy the paper. He 
looked over her shoulder and read the headlines. Great 
flaring headlines. ‘The names were all there. His was 
prominent amongst them, for they always made Union 
men very prominent. She would be thrilled. She would 
feel the nearness of great, brutal Shielding. She would be 
sorry. . 

Perhaps she would swoon! Or she may grow hysterical 
and groan. She might do all three. She was capable of 
doing all three, for the germs of self-pity were well bred 
within Molly! Then she would run to King’s Cross Sta- 
tion and come home to her mother. How pitiful it all 
was... how tragic...and how ironical...! But 
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Molly might be different. She might say, “Sarve ’im right.” 
But if only they had taken his advice . . . if only .. . 

Joe sat still while Jim dreamed dreams of food, beauti- 
fully cooked food, food that no miner is privileged to eat 
outside a Gala Day banquet of the Darlstone Miners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Joe sat and waited, nursing the wounds that Life had 
dealt him. His eyes were closed so that the pain which 
seared his eyeballs might be eased. And he fought the 
pangs of hunger that gnawed his body. 

Often he wished that he was dead, for the weight of 
the darkness was heavy upon his soul. 


Vit 


They lost count of time. 

The heavy curtain of blackness oppressed them sorely. 

Jim Rutter’s resistance had almost broken. He began to 
whimper. Then he began to cry openly, as a child cries 
when it is frightened and sick at heart. While the lad’s 
hysteria had been at its height Joe moved nearer to him 
and actually nursed him. He rocked him to and fro. 

“Hush, hinney!” he had crooned; “never mind, and ’ave 
a little hope.” 

They had passed tremendous ages in that grim loneliness. 

By what ingenuity did they devise methods of whiling 
away the time? They had broken down the last vestiges 
of their reserve and talked. Joe had talked politics. When 
they had grown tired of the futility of politics they had 
turned to sport. Jim talked football. They discussed each 
thoroughly. And then they turned to the imminence of 
their vigil. Joe explained the methods they would adopt 
to cope with the water, and Jim sat relieved for the moment. 
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When the commonplace had been exhausted, they turned 
to literature. 

Joe’s knowledge of that world had become pretty ex- 
tensive of late. He had reached to the realms of the classics. 
He told Jim stories from the Decameron—and Jim loved 
their luscious sexual beauty—and from Shakespeare. He 
took Jim by the hand and led him amongst the mighty of 
Greece. Once he described a visit to Stoke Poges. 

““Wha’fore?” demanded Jim. 

“Heard o’ Thomas Gray?” 

“No,” 

“Th’ Elegy?” 

“What's that?” * 

Joe recited the first verse. 

“Oh, that!” cried Jim. “I V’arnt that at school.” 

“T thought y’ would,” Joe said magnanimously. 

“Go on, tell us,” he said. 

“T went with a frien’ o’ mine,” he explained. “I was 
stayin’ at a place called Bayswater, where all the nobs live, 
an’ I met this man an’ ’is wife in the same hotel. For- 
eigners, they were.” 

“Bolshies, I'll bet!” Jim cried triumphantly. 

“Go ta ’ell!” cried Joe. “Well, one Sunday we set off 
and took the tube to Hounslow. Then we took a bus toa 
place called Slough. I'll never forget that ride, Jim,” he 
added, reminiscently. “It was like ridin’ through ...I 
don’t know where. We passed through a place on the road 
that looked like a place on a Christmas card. Ever noticed 
what few o’ them cards ’as snow on, Jim?” 

“That’s so’s ya can send ’em to Australia,” said Jim. 
“Co on.” ' 

“An’ then we came to Slough. We ’ad our dinners at a 
POD. 60:2” 
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“Oo paid?” 

“Them,” said Joe, curtly. “It was lovely, laddie. Then 
we walked to Stoke Poges. We read th’ inscriptions on the 
Cenotaph that is erected to Gray an’ then we went to the 
Church.” : 

“See the grave?” 

“That’s the funny part of it. We didn’t see Gray’s grave. 
He doesn’t seem to have one.” 

“All that story for nowt,” Jim commented. 

“But the Church was beautiful!” 

“Them things allus are,” said Jim. “Fancy a parson 
prayin’ in one as isn’t! He would look sick!” 

After that Joe said as much of the poem as he could 
remember. 

Jim kept Joe at the game of recitation until he exhausted 
his repertoire, 

“Funny stuff, poetry,” said Jim. “Wonder why they 
make it up?” 


vor 


As the hours toiled on they had grown weaker. Even 
their capacity and desire for conversation weakened. And 
now Jim was almost supine. His resistance was waning 
rapidly. As Joe sat holding him, he knew that uncon- 
sciousness would arrive and slowly blot him out, and that 
he would sleep, weakening slowly until deliverance came in 
the shape of death. 

His body ached with fatigue, so that the slightest move- 
ment hurt him frightfully. Sometimes he spoke aloud to 
himself in order to test his hearing, and he began to wonder 
if it was his voice. 

His misery became intense. A great heaviness was de- 
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scending upon him. The darkness began to crowd many 
phantoms upon him. They came and touched him with 
cold and clammy fingers. There was Molly, and Emily 
and ... he did not think of his child, for he dare not. 
He could feel their presence. His vitality was at low ebb. 
He had not any strength left to reach down and try to 
feel the water with his foot. A greater loneliness assailed 
his soul, totally destroying hope. His head grew heavy. 
His grip upon his insensible comrade weakened. And there 
seemed to come a peace that passed much of his under- 


standing. 


The phantoms were chased away. He saw a great light. 
He tried to scream out but he could not. He fell into the 
merciful lap of slumber. 


mX 


Joe Tarrant stirred. He regained consciousness slowly. 
He groped hazily for his bearings. Where was he? It was 
dark, too horribly dark. Ah, yes! He was entombed. 

He was cold. The least movement made him shiver 
violently. He groped about him. Jim was still there, 
Emily’s brother Jim. He was unconscious, perhaps dead. 
What if he was dead? Curse the whole brood of the 
Rutters! He did not feel disposed to worry about Jim’s 
being dead or alive. But the bitter cold! If the North 
Pole was any worse than this, then, indeed, it must be cold. 
How dark it was. He shivered in his nakedness. The lamp 
fell off the balk and made a dull splash in the water, loud 
enough to startle him. And then the silence. He drew 
his knees up to his chin in the familiar manner of the 
miner, and crouched, vainly seeking warmth, shivering, in- 
tensely miserable. 
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For some strange reason he did not feel hungry now. 
The hunger pangs had passed away and the dull gnawing 
at his intestines did not seem to disturb him. What had 
happened he did not know, but he felt drowsy. He was too 
cold to sleep, too tired to move. Strange things had hap- 
pened to him in his days, but none so strange as now. His 
eyes were smarting as if the very balls were festering. His 
whole frame ached because of his tortures. 

What had he been doing? Twice he had fallen asleep, 
and twice had the past come stealing upon him like a wraith. 
Everything had come back so clearly, so defined. Was it 
usual for things to happen to men like that? A startling 
thought came to him! Was he dying? Did men possess 
the power of reviewing their lives so clearly, moment by 
moment almost, before they actually died? His mind 
worked upon this thought. Surely. When a normally con- 
stituted man ranges over the past he is unable to recall 
the day-to-day existence he has already lived. A memory 
slides over him, just a phase, an era in his own tiny exist- 
ence, pleasing or hurting or leaving him coldly indifferent. 
But these dreams had made him live from day to day. It 
was strange. Perhaps he was already dead, languishing in 
some cell of infinity, of hell! But no, he could feel the 
hard damp wood. Bah! The idea of continuity after 
death is too cruel an idea of man’s. The balk reassured 
him. And had he not just dropped the lamp into the water? 
He was not dead, but . . . was he dying? 

He struggled against the desire to sleep. It came stealing 
over him, overpowering him like the sinister giant it was, 
and he would sink back to struggle just as he was about 
to be overthrown. What was the use of sleep if that thing 
called sleep was to bring back to him the petty triviality 
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of life? Nothing is so tantalizing as a memory. Conscious- 
ness crowded with memories is hell. 


x 


Most likely they would be pumping the water out of 
the district. They would have rushed the necessary pump- 
ing apparatus over the country and assembled it at a point 
most suitable, Perhaps it had not yet arrived. By the time 
they got the whole thing under way they might be dead. 
He thrust sleep aside to wonder how long he could hold out. 
The suffragettes had gone on hunger-strike and lived long 
enough. Few had died. The Lord Mayor of Cork had 
lived a long time. But what was the use of speculating 
about it? If he lived he lived, and if he died he died. 
There was hope at either end of the road, hope to better 
things. 

A man must think deeply before he admits his conduct 
to be other than justified. Men are petty creatures. They 
do despicable things deliberately. Joe Tarrant had lived 
a life very much like the rest of men, and even in his 
moment of despair, as he sat upon a damp balk awaiting 
deliverance or death, with its silence, he would not have 
admitted his childishness. Molly and he had drifted to 
disaster because of petty things, the pretty face and futile 
ideals of Emily having been the chief. He had not pos- 
sessed the courage to throw the weeds off the garden of his 
soul, and they had choked him. Superficially, he was a 
God, one who had led men against the fortresses of their 
oppressors, The local papers had learned to listen to him 
because of the weight he seemed to possess, knowing him all 
the time as chaff blown in the wind of circumstance, or as 
a cork bobbing about upon the surface of a sea of hate. In 
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reality he was a man, just a man, an ordinary specimen 
of the vast congregation of men, trivial as a child’s toy. 

But here he was entombed, awaiting deliverance or death, 
allowing his subconscious self to analyze his conscious 
activities. 

By now his mother would have given up all hope of seeing 
him alive again. She would be gawking in the back lane 
with the rest of them, forgetting him when the coal-man 
or the corporation cartman asked her to shift the washing 
so that he could get his horse and cart past without despoil- 
ing the cleanliness of her underclothes which she unasham- 
edly pegged out, and suddenly remembering him when the 
cartman mentioned the disaster. 

As for Shielding, poor, indefinite Shielding, the upshot of 
industrialism, complete with Mayor and Town Clerk and 
the rest of the talking machines. They would be relieving 
the sufferers, as if anything but Time could do that! Time 
is the healer of wounds, no matter how incisive they are. 

He became disgusted. What was the use of living in 
wakeful consciousness when one could sleep? He slept. 

He reached back painfully to consciousness, a very dim 
consciousness. He was unable to master his thoughts. All 
his resistance had waned. He was lying supine against 
his companion. He was weakening and would continue to 
do so until deliverance came. 

He was not miserable now. A great heaviness Was de- 
scending upon him. The darkness had ceased to crowd 
phantoms upon him. If they came and touched him with 
cold and clammy fingers he was unable to touch them. The 
bite of the intense cold had ceased to trouble him. Those 
awful hours had wreaked a dire vengeance upon him and 
his companion. That loneliness which had assailed his soul, 
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destroying hope, had passed. A stillness had descended upon 
him, a peace that passed his understanding. 

The phantoms were chased away... . 

He saw a great light. An angelic vision appeared before 
him. Just as he was falling into the lap of merciful un- 
consciousness it took shape and he beheld it. 

It was Molly. 

Molly, beautiful in her vision. Her lips ready to receive 
his kisses» Her great, beautiful eyes streamed with tears. 
He touched her ivory skin, and the tender roundness of 
her bosom. 

She gathered him into her arms. 

“Molly!” he murmured. 

Sleep came . . . merciful sleep . . . dreamless sleep 

In due, time deliverance came. 

The pumping plant was installed. It cost much labor 
and time to put the huge engine in position. All the in- 
genuity of mining was taxed to put matters to rights. 
Finally the great mechanical heart began to beat and toss 
the water out of the logged area. For days they threw the 
water down the Bolding to the shaft, where the huge shaft 
pump threw it to the earth, before any appreciable sign 
was marked. The water began to descend. Many bodies 
were uncovered in the staple sump, whither they had been 
swept by the tornado of water. The rescuers had followed 
it step by step, searching for scraps of humanity in the 
workings. 

‘They reached the top of the Bolding Drift and concen- 
trated their energies there. Gradually they sucked the water 
up that tremendously steep gallery. As the water fell in 
the fore drift so it fell in the back drift. It was when 
they began to explore the back drift that they made the 
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discovery. Amos, the manager, made it. There were some 
men working near the top of the drift. Amos went in to 
see what they were doing. He nosed inquisitively about the 


place. His shout rang into the confined space like the shriek’ 


of an express engine rushing through a station. 

He clambered up and found two inert bodies. 

“There’s two!” he yelled. “By God, there’s two!” 

The men would have brought them down, but his voice 
rang out. “Don’t,” he yelled. “Telephone for Dr. Marston.” 

There was a stir in the upper world. The gaping crowd 
ran wild with rumor as Dr. Marston forced his way 
through. They guessed the nature of his errand. In a 
moment reporters were clamoring to descend the mine. 
They were refused. 

The doctor was hurried to the scene. A ladder was ready 
for him to mount. He did so with a madly beating heart 
and a stony external gravity. 

He made a thorough examination of the men. 

“Both alive,” he said to Amos. “We might pull them 
through. It will be a tough job.” 

“Which is worst?” Amos demanded. 

“The young one,” said Marston. 

Amos smiled ruefully. At the same time he managed to 
swallow the lump that had risen in his throat. 

“There'll be hell to pay when Joe Tarrant gets better,” 
hesaid. “They'll make him secretary now that Tot is dead.” 

“Drowned ?” 

“Down there,” he said, pointing to the drift. 

Dr. Marston superintended the removal of the two pa- 
tients. When they were warmly tucked upon the stretchers 
he administered something to each with a hypodermic 


syringe. 
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“Straight to the infirmary,” he ordered. 

The men moved off rapidly. 

“How long is it since they were entombed, Amos?” he 
asked. 

“Seventeen days.” 

“Wonderful staying powers man has got!” 

Amos nodded. 

“You'll have a job with the pressmen when you get to 
bank,” said Marston. 

“And so will you,” Amos retorted, — 

They both laughed. Somehow it relieved their feelings. 
They were devoutly thankful that some one had been saved 
from the holocaust. 

They both followed behind the stretcher-bearers. 

The world rang with the news. All the people were agog. 
It was another story of lives torn from the deathtraps of 
the underworld, another epic of the mines. It was a simple 
tale of adventure, written because frail humanity and human 
greed had been careless of consequences. 

Outside the lamp-cabin the stretchers were put into a 
motor ambulance and rushed to the infirmary. The medical 
profession of the North flocked thither to see two simple 
cases of exhaustion! Such exhaustion! Such needless ex- 
haustion ! 

When it was dark, Meg Tarrant came with her husband. 
She was dressed in her pitiful best. Fler left hand held on 
to the broken steels of her corsets just over her heart, 
trying to still the heavy beating. And with her came Jim 
Rutter’s parents. 

They were all admitted. 

Two beds stood alone in a room off the big ward. Upon 
each bed lay a still form, deathly white, quiet. They looked 
at them, and then they went away. Meg was the last to 
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leave, Her tears were for her son. They welled up from 
her soul. How easily such tears flow... . 
And then the morning came. 
The dawn came with its singing birds and all its sweet 
hopes. 
(z) 
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